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PREFACE 

The volume presented herewith to the public, 
under the title, "Studies in Judaism, Second Series," 
forms, like the preceding series published some ten 
years ago. a collection of detached essays and articles 
written at long intervals and called forth by various 
occasions. 

The first two essays, " A Hoard of Hebrew Manu- 
scripts," were written shortly after my return from 
Egypt, when the examination of tlie contents of the 
Gcnizah was still in its initial stage. Since then, the 
Genizah has been constantly revealing treasures to 
the world, to which only volumes of description could 
do justice. The publications containing matter com- 
ing from this treasure-trove would by this time make 
(little library, whilst the editions of Sirach fragments 
"and the literature of controversies provoked by the 
publication of the original of this Apocrypha! book 
might fill a fair-sized shelf in themselves. But the 
Work is only just beginning ; and as the field is so large 
and the workers so few, I confess that I look with envy 
upon the younger students who may one day. at least 
ill their old age. enjoy the full and ripe fruit of these 
iliscovcries in all their various branches and wide 
ramifications. 
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The tliird and fifth essays, "The Study of tlie 
Bible" and " On theStudy of the Talmud," were called 
forth by my appointment as Professor of Hebrew in 
the University College, London, The one on "The 
Study of the Bible" was intended to explain my atti- 
tude toward a problem closely connected with a sub- 
ject 1 was called upon to expound to my class. The 
views 1 expressed on that occasion were described by 
a friend as " rank scepticism," doubting an interpreta- 
tion of Jewish history now generally accepted as the 
final truth, and by men of a younger generation 
looked upon even as an ancient tradition. To this 
accusation I must plead guilty, and even confess that 
my scepticism has kept pace with the advance of 
years. The one " On the Study of the Talmud " was 
meant to give some directions to theologians attend- 
ing my class, as to the way they might best profit by 
their Rabbinic studies. The essay being practically 
a plea for a scientific study of the Talmud, it was 
thought that it might be profitably read by wider 
circles. 

The fourth essay, "A Glimpse of the Social Life 
of the Jews in the Age of Jesus the Son of Sirach," 
was suggested by my work, "The Wisdom of Ben 
Sim," when preparing the finds of the Hebrew origi- 
nals of Ecclesiastic us fur the press. It assumes, 
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with many writers, that the Synagogue in the time 
of Sirach was, in most nf its important features, 
already fairly developed, and that as a consequence 
thf religious life, at 200 n. c. E. or thereabouts, did 
not greatly differ from what we know it to have 
been at 60 b, c. e.; though, of course, the Hellenistic 
persecutions must have greatly contributed toward 
emphasizing and intensifying it in various respects. 
The essay in question is, however, mostly devoted to 
the social life of the Jews, and tries to show how little 
such generalities as the common conception of the 
conversion of a Nation into a Church, answer the real 
(acts. The Synagogue became a part of tlie Nation, 
not the Nation a part of the Synagogue, 

The sixth essay, "The Memoirs of a Jewess of the 
Seventeenth Century," forms a review of the well- 
known diary of the Jewess Gliickel von Hameln 
(1645-1719). I found much pleasure in writing it. as 
the diary is quite unique as a piece of literature, and 
bears additional testimony to the fact that our grand- 
mothers were not devoid of religion, though they 
prayed in galleries, and did not determine the lan- 
guage of the ritual. Theirs was a real, living re- 
ligion, which found expression in action and in a sweet 
Bcrcni^'. 
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The eighth essay, "Four Epistles to the Jews of 
England," was published as a protest against the ap- 
pearance on English soil of certain theological catch- 
words, which struck me as both misleading and 
obsolete. It is only fair to state that the writer's 
opinions did not pass unchallenged, and provoked 
much controversy at the time. 

The seventh and ninth essays are closely con- 
nected ; but while "Saints and Saintliness" deals 
more with the thing "saintliness," "Safed" treats 
more of saints, and the two are intended to comple- 
ment eacli other in various ways. 

A prominent English writer in a moody moment 
remarked, that one would love to be a saint for at 
least six months. I do not think that there are many 
who cherish a similar desire, but there may be some 
few who would not object to an opportunity of ob- 
serving or dweUing with a saint for a few moments. 
They may perhaps learn that there is something 
better even than "modernity" — which is, eternity. 

l*"or the rest, these essays written in a popular 
style, all technicalities being strictly excluded, need no 
further comment. The authorities for my statements 
in the text arc given at the end of the book in a series 
of notes, while the essaj' on Safed is accompanied by 
two appendixes, giving, especially in Appendix A, new 
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rii ttcr from manuscripts upon which I have largely 
dr wn in the text. 

My thanks are due to the editors of The London 
Tiincs, The Sunday School Times (Philadelphia), The 
Jewish Quarterly Review, and The Jewish Chronicle 
(L-andon). in which periodicals some of these essays 
a[>i>cared for the first time. I am also indebted to 
Mr. I. George Dobsevage, of New York, who was 
alirays at my call during the progress of the work. 
My thanks are furthermore due to Rabbi Charles 
Isaiah Hoffman, of Newark, N. J., and Dr. Alexander 
Marx, Professor of History in The Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, who helped me in various ways 
in the revision of the proofs. But I am under 
special obligations to my friend Miss Henrietta Szold. 
the able Secretary of The Jewish Publication Society 
of America, not only for the Index, but also for her 
painstaking reading of the proofs, and for ever so 
many helpful suggestions by which this volume has 
profited. 



S. S. 



January, 190S. 
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A HOARD OF HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS" 

I 

The Genizah, to explore which was the object of 
my travels in the East (1896-1897), is an old Jewish 
institution. The word is tlerived from the Hebrew 
vfrb gaiiaz, and signifies treasure-house, or hiding- 
place. When appHed to books, it means much the 
same thing as burial means in the case of men. 
When the spirit is gone, we put the corpse out of 
sight to protect it from abuse. In Illce manner, when 
the writing is worn out, we hide the book to pre- 
serve it from profanation. The contents of the book 
go up to heaven h'ke the soul. " I sec the parchment 
burning, and the letters flying up in the air," were the 
last words of the martyr R, Chanina ben Teradyon, 
when he went to the stake wrapped in the scrolls of 
tile Law. The analogy' of books with men was so 
strongly felt that sometimes the term "hide" was 
used even in epitaphs ; " Here was hidden {tiig-iutz or 
mtman) this man." When R. Kliezer the Great was 
buncd, they said, "a scroll of the Law was hidden." 
It was probably this feeling that suggested the in- 
junction to hide worn-out copies of the Pentateuch in 
llic grave of a scholar. More often, however, they 
dug a grave for the dead books themselves in the 
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cemetery, or hid tliem in some sort of shed adjoining 
tile synagogue. 

Happily for us, this process of " hiding " was not 
confined to dead or worn-out books alone. In the 
course of time the Geni/.ah extended its protection to 
what we may call (to carry on the simile) invalid 
books i tliat is, to books which by long use or want 
of care came to be in a defective state, sheets being 
missing at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end, 
and which were thus disqualified for the common pur- 
poses of study. Another class of works consigned to 
the Genizah were what wc may cjill disgraced books. 
books which once pretended to the rank of Scriptures, 
but were found by the authorities to be wanting in 
the qualification of being dictated by the Holy Spirit. 
They were "hidden." Hence our term "Apocrypha" 
for writings excluded from, or never admitted into, 
the Canon, Of course, such books came into the 
Genizah in a sound condition j but the period at 
which synods and councils were able to test the 
somewhat indefinable quality of inspiration is now so 
remote that these "external works" have met, by 
reason of long neglect, with the same fate of decom- 
position that awaited sacred books, by reason of long 
and constant use. 

Besides these sacred and semi-sacred books tlic 
Genizah proved a refuge for a class of writings that 
never aspired to the dignity of real books, but are 
none the less of the greatest importance for Jewish 
history. As we know, the use of the sacred language 
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was. among the Jews, not confined to the sacred Hter- 
ature. With tiiem it was a living language. They 
wrote in it their letters, kept in it their accounts, and 
composed in it tlieir love-songs and wine-songs. All 
legal documents, such as leases, contracts, marriage 
settlements, and letters of divorce, and the proceed- 
ings as well as the decisions of the courts of justice. 
were drawn up in Hebrew, or, at least, written in 
Hebrew letters. As the jews attached a certain 
sacrcdncss to everything resembling the Scriptures, 
either in matter or in form, they were loth to treat 
even these secular documents as mere refuse, and 
when they were overtaken by old age, they disposed 
of them by ordering them to the Genizah, in which 
found a resting-place for centuries. The Geni- 
of the old Jewish community thus represents a 
Combination of sacred lumber-room and secular record 
office. 

It was such a Genizah that I set out to visit in the 
middle of December, i8y6. My destination was Cairo. 
The conviction of the importance of its Genizah had 

(grown upon me as I examined the various manuscripts 
which had found their way from it into English pri- 
vate and public libraries, and which had already led 
lo important discoveries, I therefore determined to 
make a pilgrimage to tlic source whence they had 
come. My plan recommended itself to the authori- 
ties of the University of Cambridge, and found warm 
»ii]>l>ortcrs in Professor Sidgwick. Dr. Donald Mac- 
i.tter. ;iiid especially Dr. Taylor, the Master of Sl 
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John's College. To the enlightened generosity of this 
great student and patron of Hebrew literature it is due 
that my pilgrimage became a regular pleasure trip to 
Egypt, and extended into the Holy I^nd. 

Now that the sources of the Nile are being visited 
by bicycles, there is little fresh to be said about Cairo 
and Alexandria. The latter, at which I landed, is 
particularly disappointing to the Jewish student. 
There is nothing in it to remind one of Philo, whose 
vague speculations were converted into saving dogmas, 
or of the men of the Septuagint, whose very blunders 
now threaten to become Scripture. Nor is any trace 
lefl of the principal synagogue, in whose magnificent 
architecture and tasteful arrangements the old Rabbis 
saw a reflex of "the glory of Israel." Cairo is not 
more promising at the first glance that one gets on 
the way from the station to the hotel. Everything in 
it calculated to satisfy the needs of the European 
tourist is sadly modern, and my heart sank within mc 
when I reflected that this was the place whence I was 
expected to return laden with spoils, the age of which 
would command respect even in our ancient seats of 
learning. However, I felt reassured after a brief inter- 
view with the Reverend Aaron Bensimon, the Grand 
Rabbi of Cairo, to whom I had an introduction from 
the Chief Rabbi, the Very Reverend Doctor Herman 
Adler. From him 1 soon learnt that Old Cairo would 
be the proper field for my activity, a place old enough 
to enjoy the respect even of a resident of Cambridge. 

I must remark here that ihc Genizah, like the rest 
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^cf the property of the synagogue in Cairo, is vested 

^Bn ihc Kabbi and the wardens for the time being. To 

^Wiis reverend gentleman and to Mr. Youssef M. Cat- 

laiii, the President of ihc Jewish Communitj', my best 

thanks arc due for the h'berality with which they put 

their treasures at my disposal, and for the interest 

*^iey showed, and the assistance they gave me in my 
work. 
I I drove to this ancient Genizah accompanied by 

^Hhc Rabbi. We left our carriage somewhere in the 
nciglibourhood of the " Fortress of Babylon," whence 
^ihf Rabbi directed his steps to the so-called Synagogue 
Ezra the Scribe. This synagogue, which in some 
frittngs bears also the names of the prophets Elijah 
nd Jeremiah, is well known to old chroniclers and 
svcllers, such as Makreese, Sambari, and Benjamin 
"Tudela. I cannot here attempt to reproduce the 
ids which have grown up around it in the course 
ne. Suffice it to say that it has an authentic 
record extending over more than a thousand years, 
having served originally as a Coptic Church (St. Mi- 
cliacl's), and been thereafter converted into a syna- 
gogue soon after the Mohammedan conquest of 
KgypL Ever since that time it has remained in the 
uninterrupted possession of the Jews. The Genizah, 
which probablj' always formed an integral part of the 
jyn^ogue, is now situated at the end of the gallery, 
presenting the apj»earance of a sort of windowlcss and 
jorlcss room of fair dimensions. The entrance is on 
west side, through a big, shapeless hole reached 
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by a ladder. After showing me over the place and 
tlie neighbouring buildings, or rather ruins, the Rabbi 
introduced me to the beadles of the synagogue, who 
are at the same time the keepers of the Genizah. and 
authorised me to take from it what, and as niuch as, 
I liked. 

Now, as a matter of fact, I liked all. Still, some 
discretion was necessary. I have already indicated 
the mixed nature of the Genizah. But one can hardly 
realise the confusion in a genuine, old Genizah until 
one has seen it. It is a battlefield of books, and the 
literary productions of many centuries had their share 
in the battle, and their disjecta membra are now 
strewn over its area. Some of the belligerents have 
perished outright, and are literally ground to dust in 
the terrible struggle for space, whilst others, as if 
overtaken by a general crush, are squeezed into big, 
unshapely lumps, which even with the aid of chemical 
appliances can no longer be separated witJiout serious 
damage to their constituents. In their present condi- 
tion these lumps sometimes afford curiously sugges- 
tive combinations ; as, for instance, when you find a 
piece of some rationalistic work, in which the very 
existence of either angels or devils is denied, clinging 
for its very life to an amulet in which these same 
beings {mostly the latter) are bound over to be on 
their good behaviour and not interfere with Miss Jair's 
love for somebody. The development of the romance 
is obscured by the fact that the last lines of the amulet 
are mounted on some 1. O. U., or lease, and this in 
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turn is squeezed between the sheets of an old moralist, 
who treats all attention to money affairs with scorn 
and indignation. Again, all these contradictory mat- 
ters cleave tightly to some sheets from a very old 
llible. This, indeed, ought to be the last umpire be- 
tween them, but it is hardly legible without peeling off 
from its surface the fragments of some printed work, 
which clings to old nobility with all tlie obstinacy and 
obtrusivcness of the parvittu. 

Such printed matter proved a source of great 
trouble. It is true that it occasionally supplied us 
with liiose sheets of lost editions, and is tlius of con- 
siderable interest to the bibliographer. But consider- 
ing that the Genizah has survived Gutenberg for nearly 
five centuries, the groat bulk of it is bound to be com- 
paratively modem, and so is absolutely useless to the 
student of pala-'ography. I had, therefore, to confine 
my likings to the manuscripts. But the amount of 
the printed fragments is very large, constituting as 
Ulcy do nearly all the contributions to the Genizah of 
the last four hundred years. Most of my time in 
Cairo was spent in getting rid of these pan'fuus , while 
every piece of paper or parchment that had any claim 
to respectable age was packed in bags and conveyed 
to the forwarding agent to be shipped to England. 

The task was by no means easy, the Genizah be- 
ing very dark, and emitting clouds of dust when its 
contents were stirred, as if protesting against the dis- 
turbance of its inmates. The protest is the less 
to be ignored as the dust settles in one's throat, 
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and threatens sufTocation. I ivas thus compelled to 
accept the aid offered me by the keepers of the place, 
who had some experience in such work from their 
connexion with former acquisitions (perhaps they 
were rather depredations) from the Genizah. Of 
course, they declined to be paid for their services in 
hard cash of so many piastres pir dkm. This was a 
vulgar way of doing business to which no self-re- 
specting keeper of a real Genizah would degrade hirn- 
self. The keepers insisted the more on buklishhh, 
which, besides being a more dignified kind of remu- 
neration, has the advantage of being expected also for 
services not rendered. In fact, the whole population 
within the precincts of the synagogue were constantly 
coming forward with claims on my liberality — the 
men as worthy colleagues employed in the same 
work (of selection) as myself, or, at least, in watching 
us at our work ; the women for greeting mc respect- 
fully when I entered the place, or for showing me 
their deep sympathy in my fits of coughing caused by 
the dust. If it was a_/?/i' day, such as the New Moon 
or the eve of the Sabbath, the amount expected from 
me for all these kind attentions was much larger, it 
being only proper that the Western millionaire should 
contribute from hi.*; fortune to the glory of the next 
meal. 
M All this naturally led to a great deal of haggling 

V and bargaining, for which 1 was sadly unprepared by 
M my former course of life, and which involved a great 
I loss both of money and time. But what was worse. 
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WAS, as I soon found out, that a certain dealer in an- 
tiquities, who shall be nameless here, had some mys- 
terious relations with the Genizah, which enabled him 
to ofTcr me a fair number of fragments for sale. My 
complaints to the authorities of the Jewish community 
brought tliis plundering to a speedy end, but not be- 
fore I had parted with certain guineas by way of pay- 
ment to this worthy for a number of selected frag- 
ments, which were mine by right and on which he put 
exorbitant prices. 

The number of fragments procured by me amounts, 
I think, to about a hundred thousand. The closer 
examination of them has begun since my return to 
England, but it will take a long time before an ade- 
quate account of them is possible. Here I can offer 
only a few brief remarks about their general character, 
which, of course, must be taken with due reserve. 

The study of the Torah, which means the revela- 
tion of God to man, and the cultivation of prayer, 
which means the revelation of man to God. were the 
grand passion of old Judaism ; hence the Bible (Old 
Testament) and the hturg>' constitute the larger part 
of the contents of the Genizah. The manuscripts of 
the Bible, though oflcring no textual variations of 
consequence, are nevertheless not devoid of points of 
interest ; for some fragments go back as far as the 
tenth centut>', and are thus of great value, if only as 
sj)ecimcns of writing; others are furnished with mar- 
ginal glosses, or are interspersed with Chaldaic and 
Arabic versions ; whilst some arc provided with quite 
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a new system of punctuation, differing both from the 
Eastern and the Western. Regardiii]^ the Apocry- 
pha, I will here refer on!y to the fragment of the orig- 
inal of Ecclesiasticus, which it was my good fortune 
to discover on May 13, 1896, in the Lewis-Gibson 
collection of fragments. The communications which 
were then made by Mrs. Lewis to the press led to the 
discover}' of further fragments at Oxford. All thuse 
undoubtedly come from a Genizah, and justify the 
hope that our recent acquisitions will yield more 
remains of these semi-sacred volumes. As to liturgy. 
the Genizah offers the remains of the oldest forms of 
the worsliip of the synagogue, and these throw much 
light on the history of the Jewish prayer-book. The 
number of hymns found in the Genizah is also very 
great, and they reveal to us a whole scries of latter- 
day psalmists hitherto unknown. 

Next to these main classes come the fragmcnUi of 
the two Talmuds (the Talmud of Habylon and the 
Talmud of Jerusalem) and Midrashim (old Rabbinic 
homilies). They arc of the utmost importance to the 
student of Jewish tradition, giving not only quite a 
new class of manuscripts unknown to the author of 
the Varieu Lectioms, but also restoring to us parts of 
old Rabbinic works long ago given up as lost for- 
ever. It is hardly necessary to say that both Bible 
and Talmud are accompanied by a long train of com- 
mentaries and super-commentaries in Hebrew as well 
as in Arabic. It is the penalty of greatness to be in 
need of interpretation, and Jewish authoritative works 
have not escaped this fate. 
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The number of autograph documents brought to 
liglit from the Genizah is equally large. They ex- 
tend over nearly seven hundred years (eighth centurj' 
to the fourteenth). What a rich life these long rolls 
unfuld to us ! All sorts and conditions of men and 
situations arc represented in them : the happy young 
married couple by their marriage contract ; the mar- 
riage that failed by its letter of divorce ; the slave by 
his deed of emancipation ; tlie court of justice by its 
legal decisions ; the heads of the schools by their 
learned epistles ; the newly -appointed "Prince of the 
^ Exile" by tlic description of his installation ; the rich 
^Btrader by his correspondence witli his agents in Mala- 
^Bbar i the gentleman-beggar by his letters of recom- 
mendation to the great ones in Israel ; the fanatics by 
their tliundering excommunications ; tlie meek man 
Bby his mild apologies ; the fool by his amulet ; tlie 
medical man by his prescriptions ; and the patient by 
bis will. To these may be added a vast amount of 
miscellaneous matter, philosophical and mystical as 
rtll as controversial, which is the more difficult to 
Identify as almost every fragment bears witness to the 
existence of a separate work. 

All these treasures are now stored up in the Libra- 
lr>" of the University of Cambridge, where they are 
indei^oing the slow process of a thorough examina- 
tion. The results of this examination will certainly 
prove interesting alike to the theologian and the his- 
torian. 
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II 

The examination of the contents of the Gcnizah is 
not yet concluded. "The day is short and the work 
is great," and the workman, if not actually " lazy," 
as the Fathers of the Synagogue put it, is subject to 
all sorts of diversions and avocations, such as lectur- 
ing, manuscript-copying, proof-correcting, and — novel 
reading. The numberless volumes of "fresh divinity" 
which an indefatigable press throws on the market 
daily take up also a good deal of one's time, if one 
would be " up to date," though many of them. I am 
sorry to say, prove, at best, very bad novels. 

As stated in the previous article' on the same sub- 
ject, there is not a single department of Jewish litera- 
ture — liibic, Liturgy, Talmud, Midrashim, Philoso- 
phy, Apologetics, or History — which is not illu.strated 
by the Gcnizah discoveries. Naturally, not all the 
discoveries are of equal importance, but there are very 
few that will not yield essential contributions to the 
department to which they belong. How a Weiss or 
a Friedmann would rejoice in his heart at tlic sight of 
these Talmudical fragments I And what raptures of 
delight are there in store for the student when sifting 
and reducing to order the historical documents which 
the Genizah has furnished in abundance, including even 
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the remains of the sacred writings of strange Jewi&h 
sects that have long since vanished. Considerations 
of space, however, forbid me to enter into detailed de- 
scriptions j these would require a whole series of 
essays, I shall confine myself in tliis place to general 
remarks upon the fragments in their various branches, 
the trials and the surprises awaiting one in the course 
of their examination, and some of the results they 
have yielded up to the present. 

The process of examining such a collection is 
necessarily a very slow one. In the ordinary course 
of cataloguing manuscripts, you have to deal with 
entire volumes, where the study of a single leaf tells 
you at once the tale of hundreds and hundreds of its 
neighbours and kindred. The collections from the 
Genizah, however, consist, not of volumes, but of 
separate loose sheets, each of them with a history of 
its own, which you can learn only by subjecting it to 
examination by itself. The identification of Biblical 
fragments gives the least trouble, as they are mostly 
written in large, square characters, whilst their matter 
is so familiar that you can take in their contents at a 
glance. Still, a glance will not always suffice, for 
these fragments are not only written in different 
hands, testifying to various pal^ographic ages, but 
many of tliem are also provided with Massorclic 
notes, or with an unfamiliar system of punctuation. 
Others are interspersed with portions of the Chaldaic 
or Arabic versions. They all have to be arranged 
" after iheir kind." whilst as specimens of writing they 
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have to be sorted into soine kind of chronological 
order. To judge by the writing — which is, I admit, 
not a very trustworthy test — the Genizah furnishes us 
with the oldest known manuscripts of any part of the 
Bible, older even than the Pentateuch manuscript ot 
the British Museum (Oriental 4445), described as 
dating "probably" from the ninth century. On one 
Biblical fragment I found some gilt letters. Gold ink 
was well known to the Jews of antiquity. Some 
scholars even claim It as an invention of the People 
of the Book. But its use in the writing of the Scrip- 
tures was early forbidden by the Rabbis, The pro- 
hibition was meant to apply only to copies intended 
for public reading in the synagogue. But, as a fact, 
all manuscripts of the Bible are singularly free from 
such "ornamental aids." The fragment in question 
forms a rare exception, and must, therefore, date from 
an age when simplicity and uniformity in the materials 
used for writing tlie Bible had not yet become the 
rule. 

Of great rarit>'. again, are the fragments in which 
all the words (except those at tlie beginning of the 
verses) are represented by a peculiar system of 
initials only, as, for instance, " In the beginning 
G. c. the h, a. the e." (Gen, i : i). That such ab- 
breviations should be employed even in copies of 
Holy Writ was only natural in an age when the 
chisel and the pen were the only means of making 
thought visible, On the strength of the few ab- 
breviations they met with in Bible manuscripts, Ken- 
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nicott and other scholars tried to account for cer- 
tain misreadinj^s of the Septuagint. Take your Web- 
ster's Dictionary, and look up how many hundreds of 
ords begin, for instance, with the letter B, and tliJnk, 
on the other hand, that in the sentence before you 
Uiere is room for one ^-Jieaded word only, and you 
ill form some idea what a dangerous pitfall lay in 
every initial for the Greek translator, or even for the 
Jewish scribe. The Genizah has for the first time 
supplied us with samples proving that the abbrevia- 
tion system was not limited to certain isolated words, 
but extended to the whole contents of the Bible. 
The particular system represented in the Genizah 
seems to have been known to the old Rabbis under 
the name of Trellis-writing. Dr. Felix Perles, from 
liis acquaintance with the few specimens acquired by 
the Bodleian Library, at once recognised their signi- 
ficance for tile verbal criticism of the Bible, and made 
^them the subject of some apt remarks in a recent essay 
AnnhcUn sur Texikrittk, etc., Munich, 1895). The 
ambridge collections include such examples in far 
reater number, and many more may .still be found, 
hey will probably be edited in a volume by tiiem- 
Ivcs. and will, I have no doubt, after careful study 
throw fresh light on many an obscure passage in the 
ificrcnt versions. 

While the Trellis-written Bible was undoubtedly 
intended for the use of the grown-up scholar, in 
whose case a fair acquaintance with the sacred volume 
uld be assumed, we have another species of Bibli- 
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cal fragments, representing the " Reader without 
Tears" of the Old World. They are written in large. 
distinct letters, and contain, as a rule, the first verses 
of the Book of Leviticus, accompanied or preceded 
by various combinations of the letters of the alphabet, 
which the child had to practise upon. The modem 
educationalist, with his low notions of the "priestly 
legislation," — harsh, unsympathetic words, indeed — 
would probably regard this part of the Scriptures iis 
the last thing in the world fit to be put into the hands 
of children. We must not forget, however, that the 
Jew of ancient times was not given to analysis. Seiz- 
ing upon its bold features, he saw in the Hook of 
Leviticus only the good message of God's reconcilia- 
tion with man. by means of sacrifice and of purity in 
soul and body. Perceiving, on the other hand, in 
every babe the budding minister "without taint of sin 
and falsehood," the Rabbi could certainly render no 
higher homage to childhood than when he said, " Let 
the pure come and busy themselves with purity." 
Every school thus assumed in his eyes the aspect of 
a holy temple, in which the child by his reading jxir- 
formcd the service of an officiating priest. 

Sometimes it is the fragments forming the conclu- 
sions of books, or, more correctly, of whole groups 
of books, such as the end of the Pentateuch, the end 
of the Prophets, and the end of the Hagiographa, 
that yield us important information ; for in some cases 
they possess appendixes or colophons that give the 
date of the manuscript, as well as the name of the 
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owner and of the scribe. Occasionaliy we come upon 
a good scolding, as when the colophon runs: "This 
pL-nlateuch [or Psalter] was dedicated by N. N., in 

the year , to the synagogue . It shall not 

be sold, it shall not be removed, it shall not be 
pawned j cursed be he who sells it. cursed be he who 
removes it," etc. So far "the pious founder." It is 
rather disconcerting to read these curses when you 
happen lo know something about the person who 
removed the manuscript, but you have to make the 
best of such kind wishes if you want to get at its 
hislorj', Perhaps my researches may. after all, prove 
helpful to the feeble efforts made by the pious donor 
to achieve immortality, inasmuch as his name will 
again be given to the world in the catalogue which 
«-fll one day be prepared. His chances in the dust- 
heap of the Gcnizah were certainly much poorer. 
The foregoing remarks will suffice tn show that 
n the Biblical fragments, though naturally adding 
to our knowledge little that is fresh in matter, are not 
without iheir points of interest, and must by no means 
be lij^litly esteemed. But this is not all. Ancient 
manuscripts are not to be judged by mere outward 
appearances; they have depths and under-currents of 
their own. And, after you have taken in the text, 
marginal notes, versions, curses, and all, there Hashes 
upon you, from between the lines or the words, a 
faint yellow mark diRercnlly shaj^ed from those in the 
resi of the fragment, and you discover that it is a 
palmipsest you have in hand. Your purely Hebrew 
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studies are then at an end, and you find yourself drift- 
ing suddenly into Greek, Palestinian Syriac, Coptic, 
or Georgian, as the case may be. Only in two cases 
have the palimpsests turned out to be Hebrew upon 
Hebrew, A new examination then begins, and to 
this you have to apply yourself the more strenuously 
as the under writing is usually of more importance 
than the later surface writing. 

This has proved to be especially the case with the 
liturgical fragments, among which the earliest, and 
perhaps the most important, palimpsests have been 
found. Personally. I am quite satisfied with their 
appearance. If they restore to us the older forms of 
the "original prayers." as some of them indeed do, 
they need, of course, no further raison d'etre for the 
Jewish student, this being the only means of supply- 
ing us with that history of our ancient liturgy which 
is still a desidt-ratum. But even if they represent only 
some hymn of the later Psalmists of the synagogue 
{Pailanhn). I am not, on closer acquaintance, particu- 
larly anxious to see them improved upon. One lilces 
to think of the old days when devotion was not yet 
procurable ready-made from hymn-books run by theo- 
logical syndicates ; and many a fragment in the Gemzah 
headed " In thy name. Merciful One," and followed 
by some artless religious lyric or simple prayer, is full 
of suggestion regarding by-gone times. Vou can sec 
by tlieir abruptness and their unfinished state that 
they were not the product of elaborate hterary art, 
but were penned down in the excitement of the 
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moment, in a "fit of love," so to speak, to express the 
religions aspirations of the writer. Their metre may 
be faulty, their diction crude, and their grammar ques- 
tionable, but love letters are not, as a rule, distinguished 
bypcrfection of style. They aresublimc stammering at 
best, though they arc intelligible enough to two souls 
absorbed in each other. I am particularly fond of 
looking at the remnants of a Piyutim collection, writ- 
ten on papyrus leaves, with their rough edges and very 
ancient writing. In turning those leaves, with which 
lime has dealt so harshly, one almost imagines one 
sees again the "gods ascending out of the earth," 
transporting us, as they do. to the KaSiric period, and 
perhaps even earlier, when synagogues were set on 
re by the angels who came to listen to the service of 
the holy singers, and mortals stormed Heaven with 
their prayers. How one would like to catch a glimpse 
of that early hymnologist to whom we owe the well- 
known Piyut, vnit'i. which, in its iconoclastic victory 
of monotheism over all kinds of idolatries, ancient 

well as modem, might be best described as the 

ilarseiliai.se of the people of the Lord of Hosts — 

Marseillaise which is not followed by a Reign of 

error, but by the Kingdom of God on earth, when 

[the upright shall exult, and the saints trium- 

j)hantly rejoice. 

Tlicse ate, however, merely my personal senti- 
ments. The majority of students would look rather 
Icancc upon the contents o^ the Sabbatical hymn 
under which the remains of Aquila were buried for 
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nearly nine centuries. The story of Aquila. or 
Akylas, the name under which he passes in Rabbinic 
hterature, is not a very familiar one to the public, and it 
offers so many points of interest that it is worth dwelling 
upon it forawhile. He flourished in the first decades of 
the second century of the Christian Era, was a Grseco- 
Roman by birth, and was brought up in the pagan 
religion of his native place. Sinope, a town in the 
Pontos, in Asia Minor, which acquired fresh fame as 
the opening scene of the Crimean War. Both Jewish 
and Christian legends report him to have been a kins- 
man of the Emperor Hadrian, but there is no histori- 
cal evidence for it. It is, however, not unlikely that 
he had some relation with the court, as we know that 
Hadrian entrusted him with the restoration of Jeru- 
salem, which he was planning at that time. Of his 
father we know only that he was well-off and a good 
orthodox heathen ; for it is recorded tliat Aquila, who 
was already professing Judaism when his falJier died. 
had great difficulties with his share in the inheritance, 
which included idols. In accordance with his inter- 
pretation of the Jewish law (Deut. 13 : 17), he refused 
to derive any profit from them, even indirectly, and 
threw their equivalent in money into the Dead Sea. 
His early training must have been that of the regular 
Greek gentleman, sufficiently known from Plutarch's 
Lives. According to one report he began life as 
priest in tlic pagan temple of his native place, in which, 
considering his high connexions, he probably held 
some rich benefice. 
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According to some writers Christianity formed the 
intermediary st^e by which Aquila passed from 
paganism to Judaism. This would be a very natural 
prticess. Bui the matter, as represented by some 
Fathers of the Church, is not very flattering to 
Judaism. Their story is somewhat as follows: 
Aquila, abiding in Jerusalem, by the order of the 
Emperor, and seeing there the disciples of the Apostles 
flourishing in the faith, and doing great signs in heal- 
ing and other wonders, became so deeply impressed 
therewith that he soon embraced the Christian faith. 
After some time he claimed the "seal in Christ," and 
obtained it. But he did not turn away from his former 
habit of believing. — to wit, in \'ain astronomy, of which 
he was an e.\pcrt, — but would be casting the horo- 
scojic of his nati\'ity every day. wherefore he was re- 
pnu-ed and upbraided by the disciples. }lowc\-er. he 
would not mend, but would obstinately oppose to them 
GiLse and incoherent ai^uments, such as fate and 
matters therewith connected ; so he was expelled 
from ihe Church as one unfit for salvation. Sorely 
vexed at being dishonoured in this way, his mind was 
goaded by wanton pride, and he abjured Christianity 
and Christian life, became a Jewish proselyte, and was 
circumcised. 

The best historians, however, give preference to 
the Jewish account, which tells us nothing about 
Aquila's Chr«tian days. In this he figures as Akylas 
the proselyte, the disciple of R. Eliezer and R. Joshua. 
With the former he is said to have had a rather bad 
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encounter. Perusing the passage in the Scripture, 
" For the Lord your God ... he does execute the 
judgment of the fatherless and the widow, and loveth 
the stranger (&r) in giving him food and raiment" 
(Deut. lo ; 17-18), Aquila exclaimed: "So, that is all 
which God has in store for the Gcr? How many 
pheasants and peacocks have I which even my slaves 
refuse to taste" (so satiated are they with delicacies)? 
To be sure, modest wants and frugal habits are no 
great recommendation for a religion. At least, it can- 
not under such circumstances aspire to the dignity of 
the church of a gentleman. R. Eliejier resented this 
worldliness in his pupil, and rebuked him with the 
words : "Dost thou, Ger. speak so slightingly of the 
things for which the patriarch (Jacob) prayed so 
fervently?" (Gen. 33: 20). This harshness of R. 
Eliezer, wc arc told, nearly led to a relapse nf the 
proselyte. He found, however, a more patient listen- 
er in the meek and gentle R. Joshua, who by his 
sympathetic answer reconciled him to his new faith. 
The work which brought Aquila's name to pos- 
terity is his Greek version of the Old Testament, 
which he undertook because he found the text of the 
Septuagint greatly disfigured, both by wilful inter- 
polations and by blundering ignorance. It was pre- 
pared under the direction of the two Rabbis just men- 
tioned {R. Eliezer and R. Joshua) and their fellow- 
disciple R. Akiba, The main feature of Aquila's ver- 
sion is an exaggerated literalism, which, as one may 
imagine, often does violence to the Greek. It is 
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such awkward Greek that, as somebody has said, it 
:s almost good Hebrt-w. The alternative which lay 
before Aquila was, as it seems, between awkward 
Greek and bad and false renderings, and he decided 
for the former. One of the Church Fathers, when 
alluding to this version, says ; "Thereupon (after his 
conversion to Judaism) he devoted himself most 
assiduously to the study of the Hebrew tongue and 
the elements tliereof, and, when he had completely 
mastered the same, he set to interpreting (the Scrip- 
tures), not of honest purpose, but in order to pervert 
certain sayings of Scriptures, hurling his attacks against 
the version of the seventy-two interpreters, with a 
view to giving a different rendering to those things 
which arc testified of Christ in the Scriptures." 

Now. so far as one can judge from the little 
retained to us of his version, Aquila's perverting 
activity did not go much farther than that which 
engaged the Revision Committee for many years, who 
also gave different renderings, at least in the margin, 
to the so-called Christological passages. It is true 
that Jews preferred his version to the Septuagint, 
which at that time became the playground of theolo- 
gians, who deduced from it all sorts of possible and 
impossible doctrines, not only by means of interpreta- 
tion, but also by actual meddling with the text. One 
has only to read with some attention the Pauline 
ICpistles to see with what excessive freedom Scriptural 
texts were handled when the severest rules of exegesis 
were abandoned. Some modem divines even exalt 
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these misquotations and wrong translations as the 
highest goal of Christian liberty, which is above such 
paltry, slavish considerations as exactness and accu- 
racy. Aquila's version may thus have interfered with 
theological liberty. But there is no real evidence that 
he entered upon his work in a controversial spirit 
His undertalcing was probably actuated by purely 
scholarly motives. As a fact, the most learned of the 
Church Fathers (f, g. St. Jerome) praise it often as a 
thorough and exact piece of work. As to the Rabbis, 
traditinn records, that when Aquila put his version 
before his Jewish masters, they were so delighted with 
it that they applied to it the verse in Psalms : " Thou 
art fairer than the children of men, grace is poured in 
thy lips (45; 3)." The Rabbis were, indeed, not 
entirely insensible to the grace of the Greek language, 
and they interpreted the verse in Genesis g-2'/, to 
mean that the beauty of Japheth (the type of Greece), 
which is so much displayed in his language, shall, by 
the fact that the Torah will be rendered into the Greek- 
tongue, find access to the tents (or synagogues) of 
Shem (represented by Israel.) In the case of Aquila, 
however, tlic grace admired in his version was, one 
must assume, the grace of truth, To the grace of an 
elegant style and fluent diction, as we have seen, it__ 
can lay no claim. 

For most of our knowledge of Aquila we a 
indebted to Origen. We know his amiable tveakness 
for universal salvation. Me thought not even the 
devil beyond the possibilitj' of repentance. Accord- 
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ingly, he saved the " Jewish proselyte " from oblivion 
by inserting several of his renderings in his famous 
Hexapla, which, however, has come down to us in a 
wrecked and fragmentary state. The Aquila frag- 
ments discovered in tlie Genizah represent, in some 
cases. Piyutim, in others, the Talmud of Jerusalem, 
and the Greek under them is written in uncials, stated 
by specialists to date from the beginning of the sixth 
cenlury. They are the first continuous pieces coming, 
not through the medium of quotations, but directly 
from Aquila's work, and must once have formed a 
portion of a Bible used in some Hellenistic Jewish 
synagogue for the purpose of public reading. The 
Tclragramtnaton is neither translated nor transcribed, 
but written in the archaic Hebrew characters found in 
ihc Siloam inscription. Considering that Aquila's 
version is so literal that tJie original is always trans- 
parently \'isibte through it, these fragments will prove 
an important contribution to our knowledge of the 
state of the Hebrew text during tlie first centuries of 
our era, and of the mode of its interpretation. A part 
of these fragments have been already edited in various 
publications, by Dr C. Taylor, tlic Master of St. 
John's College, and Mr. Burkitt, the fortunate dis- 
coverer of the first Aquila leaf But more leaves 
have since cnme to light, which will be edited in course 
of time. 

To return to the liturgical fragments found in the 
GeniKah. Under tliis head may be included the di- 
ictic poetry of the synagogue. It is a peculiar mix- 
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ture of devotional passages and short epigrammatic 
sentences, representing, to a certain extent, the Wis- 
dom litcratLire of the Synagogue in the Middle Ages. 
Sometimes they are written, not unlike the Book of 
Proverbs in the old Bible manuscripts, in two columns, 
each column giving a hemistich. The examination of 
this class of fragments requires great caution and close 
attention, not so much on account of their own merits 
as because of their strong resemblance to F.cclesias- 
ticus both in form and in matter. You dare not neg- 
lect the former lest some piece of the latter escape 
you. The identification of the Ecclesiasticiis frag- 
ments is, indeed, a \itxy arduous task, since our knowl- 
edge of this apocryphon lias been till now attainable 
only through its Greek or Syriac disguise, which 
amounts sometimes to a mere defaced caricature of 
the real work of Sirach. But I hardly need to point 
out that the recovery of even the smallest scrap of 
the original Hebrew comf>ensates richly for all the 
tabor spent on it. Apart from its semi-sacred charac- 
ter, these SJrach discoveries restore to us the only 
genuine document dating from the Persian-Greek 
period (from about 450 till about 160 B. c. K,), the 
most obscure in the whole of Jewish hi.storj-. And I 
am strongly convinced that with all his "Jewish 
prejudices" he will prove a safer guide in this laby- 
rinth of guesses and counter- guesses than the liberal- 
minded "'backward prophet" of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, whose source of inspiration is not always above 
doubt,' 1 am happy to state that my labours in this 




dqjartmenl were rewarded with several discoveries of 
fragments from Sirach's " Wisdom Book." They will 
soon be submitted to the necessary study preceding 
their preparation for the press, when they will appear 
in a separate volume. 

The Rabbinic productions of the earlier sages, 
teachers, and interpreters, as they are embodied in the 
Mishnah, the Additions, and the Talmud of Jerusalem 
and t!ie Talmud of Babylon, formed the main subjects 
of study in the mediaeval schools of the Jews. It is 
thus only natural that the Genixah should yield a 
[lai^ number of fragments of the works mentioned, 
they do, indeed, amount to many hundreds. 

le of these are provided with vowel-points, and 
Mcisionally also with accents, and thus represent a 
[ family of manuscripts hitherto known only through 
the er%'idcnce of certain authorities testifying to tJicfact 
that there existed copies of early Rabbinic works 
prepared in the way indicated. But what the student 
is especially looking out for is for remainders of the 
Talmud of Jerusalem, which, though in some respects 
more important for tlie knowledge of Jewish history 
and the intelligent conception of the minds of 
the Rabbis than the "twin-Talmud of the East." 
^has been, by certain untoward circumstances, badly 

Jected in the schools, and thus very little copied 
by tljc scribes. Its real importance and superi- 
ority above .similar contemporary productions was 
only recognised in the comparatively modem centu- 
' rics, when the manuscripts, as just indicated never 
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very ample, had long disappeared. The Gcnizah opens 
a new mine in this direction, too, and the number of 
fragments (if the Jerusalem Talmud increasing daily, 
also amounting to a goodly volume, will duubtkss 
be published by some student in due time. 

Where the Gcnizah promises the largest output is 
in the department of historj', especially the period 
intervening between the birtJi of Saadya (S92) and 
the death of Maimonides (1205). This period, which 
gave birth to the greatest of the Eminences (Gaonim), 
Rabbi Saadya, Rabbi Shcrira, and Rabbi Hai, which 
witnessed the hottest controversies between the Rab- 
binitcs and the Karaites and other schismatics, and 
which saw the disintegration of the great old schools 
in Babylon, and the creation of new centres foi the 
study of the Torah in Europe and in Northern Africa, 
forms, as is well known, one of the most important 
chapters in Jewish historj-. Bui this chapter will now 
have to be re-written ; any number of conveyances, 
leases, bills, and private letters are constantly turning 
up. thus affording us a better insight into the social 
life of the Jews during those remote centuries. New 
letters from the Eminences addressed to their contem- 
poraries, scattered over various countries, are daily 
coming to light, and will form an important addition 
to the Responsa literature of the Gaonim. Even entire 
new books or fragments of such, composed by the 
Gaonim, and only known by references have been 
discovered. Of more significance are such documents 
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as those bearing on the controversy between Rabbi 
Saadya and his contemporary Ben Mcir, the head of 
the Jews in Palestine, which prove that even at 

ffiat time the question of authority over the whole of 
Jewry-, and of the prerogative of fixing the calendar, 
was still a contested point between the jews of Pales- 
tine and their brethren in the dispersion. The con- 
roversy was a bitter one and of long duration, as 
' may be seen from another document dating from the 
^Eleventh Ceptury, the Scroll of Abiathar, which, at 
^kic same time, reveals the significant fact that the 
^HM^onism between the Priestly and the Kingly, or 
^^hc Aaronide and Davidic families, had not quite died 
down even at tliis late |jeriod. Some of the docu- 
ments are autograph. It is enough to mention here 
Hflie letter of Chushiel ben Elhanan (or Hanancl) 
of Kairowan. addressed to Shcmariah ben Klhanan 
of Egjpt. written about the year looo. To these two 
HRabbis. legend attributes a large share in the trans- 
Hplanting of the Torah in Northern Africa, so that our 
^document will prove an important contribution to 
tlie history of the rise of the Yesliiboth outside of 
Babylon. 

Looking over this enormous mass of fragments 
about me, in the sifting and examination of which I 
am now occupied, I cannot overcome a sad feeling steal- 
pig over me. that I shall hardly be worthy to see all the 
esults which the Genizah will add to our knowledge 
af Jews and Judaism. The work is not for one man 
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and not for one generation. It will occupy many a 
specialist, and much longer than a lifetime. How- 
ever, to use an old adage, " It is not thy duty to com- 
plete the work, but neither art thou free to desist 
from it." 



THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE' 

There is a saying of an old Hebrew sage, "In a 
place where one is unknown, one is permitted to say. 
I am a scholar." Now I am. I fear, neither so hum- 
ble as to think myself quite a ptrsona igiiota, nor am 
I, I trust, so arrogant as to claim, in the presence of 
so learned an audience, a title to deserve which I 
have still to do my life's work. But being about to 
express opinions not quite in harmony with current 
views. I shall avail myself of tliis license so far as to 
say what I am not: I am no partisan, I hold no brief 
for a particular school, and I have no cause to 
defend. Such a declaration, which would be entirely 
out of place in any other branch of human knowl- 
etlge, is unfortunalelj- still necessary in view of the 
particular nature of the subject which, by the courtesy 
of the Council and the Senate of the college, it will 
be my privilege to expound. My subject is the 
Hebrew language j and the means of acquiring it are the 
same as make fo.^ proficiency in any other language — 
sound knowledge of its grammar, wide acquaintance 
with its vocabulary, and. above all, real familiarity 
with its literature; for it is in the literature that the 
spirit still survHvelh, even in the so-called dead lan- 
gu.igcs. But the literature by which the Hebrew 
language is represented is a sacred literature ; a litera- 
ture which by common consent of tlie civilised world 
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bears the name of a Testament As such, ever>- hnc 
in it claims to bear testimony to some eternal truth, 
to convey some moral lesson, and reveal some awful 
mystery. The very first text (Genesis) on which I 
shall have to lecture gives us an account of the Crea- 
tion, whilst the verse, "And God created man in his 
own image," has kept busy pulpit and brush for, 
nearly twenty centuries, and another twenty centuries 
may pass before humanity gets into possession of its 
sacred and secret dossier. However, this is the 
province of the artist and the preacher. But even in 
the region of mere exegesis we are confronted with 
two important theological schools — I say advisedly, 
theological schools. j 

For, in spite of all professions of impartiality and ' 
freedom from prejudice, each school lias its own theo- 
logical standpoint which greatly affects even itsety-| 
mology. To give one instance^ .According to Well- 
hausen. the word Torah (min) meant originally the I 
thing thrown or cast, a term borrowed from the lots or 
stones cast by the priests for the purpose of deciding] 
difficult cases. On the other hand, the pure philolo- 
gist Barth derives it in his Etymologischc Sludien from 
a root still extant in Arabic, denoting "the thing re- ■ 
ported," or "come down by tradition." and proceeds 
to say, "Thus Wellhausen's hypothesis ts not con- 
firmed."* But Wellhausen's hypothesis is somehow 
strangely in harmony with Wellhausen's conception 
of the law. which thus would originate in a so 
priestly fetich. 
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However, this is a minor point, More serious is 
the question :is to the dates at which the various 
books and documents of which the Old Testament is 
made up, were composed. When 1 speak of the old 
school, I do not refer to the class of commentators 
represented by Doctor Pusey in England and Profes- 
sor Hengstenberg in Germany. I am rather thinking 
of the school led by p'wald. Bleek, Dillmann, Strack, 
Kittel, and many other men of prominence, none of 
whom could be suspected of being blind followers of 
tradition. They all accepted the heterogeneous com- 
position of the Pentateuch, and cheerfully took part 
in the difficult task of its proper analysis. In fact. 
few scholars have contributed more toward this analy- 
sis than Dillmann. And even a superficial acquaint- 
ance with their works shows that not a single 
tradition was allowed by them lo stand, in which 
anything that might be construed as an anachronism 
could be delected. When we consider that this 
school has furnished us with grammarians, lexico- 
graphers, and general Semitic scholars at least as 
eminent as those of the new school, we shall at once 
perceive that the arguments for settling the dates of 
Ihc various documents cannot possibly have been 
evolved on merely philological lines. Theological 
considerations as to the nature of inspiration and the 
real functions of religion, metaphysical speculations 
as to the meaning and the laws of progression and 
development in liistory, and, above all, the question 
as to the compatibility of a real living faith with a 
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hearty devotion to the ceremonial law. play at least 
an equal part therein. To a certain extent it was the 
supposed antagonism between religion as a social 
institution, and religion as a matter personal and 
inward, which, on the one hand, turned post-exiiic 
Judaism into a sort of "revival camp" with the whole 
of the community on the mourners' bench, and, on 
the other hand, converted the greatest collection of 
religious lyrics into a mere hymn-book, reflecting, not 
the aspirations and longings of the individual, but the 
corporate utterances of the community. 

Having to lecture on these sacred documents, I 
may perhaps be expected to take part in this contro- 
versy. In fact, I have already been asked the old 
question. "Art thou for us or for our adversaries?" 
I will, therefore, declare beforehand that, (ar from 
being the mouthpiece of a single school, I shall, 
when necessary, try to do justice to both, so far as I 
understand them. At the same time, however, I 
shall beg leave to maintain a sceptical attitude toward 
both schools, which will enable me to preserve my 
freedom of judgment. I say, when necessary, for. as 
a rule, literary criticism will be my province, and I 
shall not easily be drawn into the discussion of ques- 
tions in the settling of which theology and metaphys- 
ics occupy a more prominent part than philology and 
exegesis. 

In adopting this course, I am guided by the follow- 
ing reasons: First, as I understand, the traditions 
the University College of London have always tended 
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to exclude all controversial matter which cannot well 
be tUscusscd without a certain theological bias. The 
feet that we now conjure with the names of the neo- 
Ptatonist Schlciermacher and the Hegelian Watke, in- 
stead of appealing to the authority of Thomas Aquinas 
and Albertus Magnus, has by no means cooled down 
our theological temperature. As in days of old, theolo- 
gical controversies are still wanting in "sweet reason- 
ableness." and should, therefore, receive no encourage- 
ment from a teacher. 

AnoUier reason for reducing these discussions to a 
mininium is economy. The old saying. "Art is long. 
and Life is short," is to no subject more applicable 
than to the study of Hebrew. It is a strange world, 
both in language and in thought, quite bewildering for 
tile beginner. It has practically no vowel-system ; at 
least, not one which is perceivable to the F,uropean 
eye. The tiny little signs above and below the line 
proved a stumbling-block to a Goethe, and he 
gave up tlie study of Hebrew in despair. Yet how 
much depends on correct vocalisation. To give an 
example of a somewhat general character. I will only 
mention here two combinations of the letters Yod, 
Zadi, and Rfsh. Read Yosfr, it means " he who forms, 
who fashions, who creates," hence "creator." Read 
Wzfr, it denotes "frame, formation, imagination, de- 
sire, evil desire," developing gradually, in the later 
Hebrew literature, into the mysterious, unspeakable 
angel we know so well from Milton's "Paradise Lost." 
Hence the exclamation of a Rabbi in referring to the 
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great dualism of flesh and spirit under which man is 
constantly labouring: "Woe unto me of my IVsc-.and 
woe unto me of my Yoser."^ On the other hand, the 
norma! span of our academic life extends over the 
short period of nine terms, some eighteen months in 
all. Considering now how little preparation the stu- 
dent receives for this branch of study in the schools 
leading up to the University, it is evident that there is 
no time to spare for discussions lying beyond the 
sphere of grammar and literary criticism. The temp- 
tation to indulge in theology and metaphysical recon- 
structions of history is very great, indeed, but it must 
be resisted at this stage of the student's new life. 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that in the majority of 
cases the student of Hebrew is less intent upon ac- 
quiring tlic knowledge of a Semitic language than 
upon gaining a fair acquaintance with the contents of 
the sacred volume. But I am inclined to think that 
even with this purpose in view I shall be more helpful 
to the student by lecturing on the Bible tlian by lec- 
turing aioiit the Bible. For the great fact remains 
that the best commentary on the Bible is the Bible it- 
self. I remember to have read somewhere that the 
best commentary on the Sermon on the Mount Is 
Lord Tennyson's " In Memoriam." This is, I am 
afraid, a pompous platitude. But I think that every 
student will agree with me that, for instance, tlie best 
exposition of the " Priestly Code" is to be found in 
Ezekicl, that the nmst lucid interpretation of Isaiali is 
to be sought in certain portions of the Psalms, and thai. 
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if we were to look for an illiL-^tration of the ideals of 
the Book of Deuteronomy, " rould do no better than 
study the- Books of Clironic'es and certain groups of 
the Psalms. To use a quai-.l i^ld expression applied 
lo Scripture : "Turn it and ' it over again, for the 
AH is therein," both its t i m and its history. 
Introductions lo the Old Tetu nt, Lives and Times 
of the various prophets, and hi;; ones of the Canon, are 
excellent things in their own \ ..V; but unless we are 
prepared to exchange the older 'ji I'd faJth for the newer 
parrot-like repetitions of obsc ' ■ critical terms, they 
should not be read, and, inH\(', cannot be read with 
profit, before we have made ■ jrselves masters of the 
twenty-four books of the Olu T.st iment in the original. 
This. I should think, is a i obvious truth, nay, a 
im. Still, I am glad to have the opportum'ty to 
titter it for once. The dread of partiality for the 
M;Lssorelic text is so great in certain circles that the 
lotion seems to gain ground that the best qualification 
for writing on the Old Testament is ignorance of He- 
brew, Thus uc are brought face to face with the 
multitude of books, essays, and articles on Biblical sub- 
jects by authors who freely confess, if not boast of. the 
6ict that they know the Old Testament only through 
tile medium of versions, but still insist on their ability to 
judge upon the gravest questions of dates and author- 
ship. Translations, some author has remarked, are 
ihc structures with which a kind Providence has over- 
bridged the deeps of human thought caused by the 
division of tongues at the Tower of Babel. The re- 
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mark is as humble in spirit as it is prudent in practice. 
It is certainly safer to walk over the bridge than to 
swim the flood. But in this case we must be satisfied 
not to express opinions about the nature of the river, 
its various currents and under- currents, its depths and 
shallows, and the original formation of its bed. To 
form a judgment on these and similar points, one must 
learn to swim and dive, nay, one must immerse him- 
self in the very element against whose touch the bridge 
was meant to protect him. To use a New Testament 
proVerb, "Wisdom is justified of her children," or, as 
the Rabbis would have put it, "the sons of the Torah." 
But the first duty which the loyal son performs to- 
ward his mother, is to make her language his own, 
so that he may dispense with inteqjreter and dictionarj'. 
and patiently listen to her tale from her own lips, told 
in her own way. She may not be always inclined to- 
ward humiliating confessions ; but a single gesture, a 
single turn of phrase, a sudden stammering where flow 
of speech is expected, and a certain awkwardness of 
expression, wilt at once reveal the critical points in her 
story. To learn her story through the medium of 
versions and introductions, means at best to rely on 
neighbourly gossip, which, however interesting and 
friendly, is never free from exaggerations and conven- 
tional phrases. It is only the knowledge of the 
original mother-story which enables us to detect the 
elements of truth this gossip may contain. 

I will, however, confess that it was neither mere 
deference to the liberal traditions of this learned Sod- 
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ety, nor even considerations of economy, which were 
dedsive with me in adopting the course I have just 
pointed out. These reasons are weighty enough, but 
they would hardly justify me in assuming the scepti- 
cal position I intend to maintain. In fact, nothing is 
more distressing to my mind than that mental squint- 
ing which finds permanent doubt the only point on 
wliich it can resL The force of circumstances is, 
however, too strong for me. For I am convinced 
that, at present at least, there is little positive truth to 
state on the great questions at issue between the vari- 
ous schools of Bible criticism. 

That tradition cannot be maintained in all its state- 
ments need not be denied. The Second Isaiah, for 
instance, is a fact; not less a fact is It that Solomon 
cannot be held responsible for the scepticism of the 
Book of Ecclesiaste.s, nor can David cl.iim the author- 
ship of the whole of the Psalms for himself. The 
question at present, however, is not as it was with the 
older schools, whether tradition was not possibly mis- 
taken in this or that respect, but whether it contains 
elements of truth at all. For in,stancc, had Moses, 
if ever there existed such a person, any connexion 
with that series of books known as "the Torah of 
Moses?" The existence of King David is still un- 
challenged, but did he write or, considering the pecu- 
liar religious circumstances of the age, could he, or 
even his contemporaries and successors for the next 
four centuries, have written a single hymn of the col- 
lection which tradition attributes to him? The 
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answers given by the modeni school to these and 
similar questions are mostly in the negative. But il 
may be doubted whether its reconstruction of the his- 
tory of Israel, as well as its re-arrangement of the 
documents included in the Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment have obtained that degree of certainty which 
ivould justify a teacher in communicating them to his 
pupils without constantly accompanying his remarks 
by a note of interrogation. 

In questioning the results of this school, I may 
premise that I am in no way opposed to criticism. 
Criticism is nothing more than the expression of con- 
science on the part of the student, and we can as little 
dispense with it in literature as with common honesty 
in our dealings with our fellow-men. Nor, I trust, 
have I ever given way to anybody in my respect for 
most of the leaders of the various schools of Bible 
criticism, Lower as well as Higher. The attempt at 
an analysis of the Bible into component elements, 
whether one agrees with its results or assumes 
a sceptical attitude towards them, is one of the 
finest intellectual feats of this century i though a good 
deal of brutal vivisection is daily done by restless 
spirits whose sole ambition is to outdo their masters. 
This, however, is not the fault of the masters. No 
Student can read a page of Kiienen's Historiseh- 
Kritischf Einlt-iluiig, to the Old Testament, without 
doing homage to his genius as a critic and admiring 
his [lalicnt research and single-hearted devotion to 
what he considered to be the truth. But, as some- 
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body has remarked, if tradition is not infallible, neither 
arc any of its critics. 

The difficulties presenting themselves on both sides 
may ]>erhaps be summed up thus: Whilst Tradition 
knows too much of the earlier and earliest history of 
Israel, our modem schools are too prolific of their 
information as to the later history oflsrael, that is, the 
greater part of what is known as the Persian-Greek 
period. You will at once realise this peculiar distri- 
bution of knowledge and ignorance, if you compare 
two chronological tables, the one appended to a Bible 
which appeared in 1866, and the other incorporated 
in the second volume of Kautzscli's Die Jieiligc Schrift, 
published in 1894. The former is most complete in 
its record of events said to have taken place before 
1088 B. c, E., and is almost one large blank after 450 
B. c. E. In the tatter the very opposite is the case, 
the blank being transferred to the first thousand years 
of Israel's history-, whilst the Persian-Greek period 
' Icems with historical events and, in particular, with 
the chronology of the composition of various canonical 
writings. In the Rabbinic literature, as is well known, 
[he whole duration of the Persian empire as contem- 
porar>' with the Second Temple shrank to some fifty- 
two years. This, as I hardly need sa)', is question- 
able chronology. But it is wise scepticism worthy of 
recommendation, implying, as it does, a confession of 
ignorance about a period of which wc know so little. 

Modem learning has thus, with its characteristic 
Iwrror vini'i, peopled tJiese very centuries with 
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lawgivers, prophets, psalmists, an<j apocalypse writers; 
but every student will, I think, readily admit that 
there is still many an obscure point to be cleared up. 
For instance, the exact number of the Maccab^an 
Psalms, which is constantly shifting ; the exact date 
of the composition of the Book of Ecclesiastes, which 
is still a mere guess; the causes leading to the con- 
clusion of the so-called second canon ; the precise 
nature of the work of creating new canons and some 
clear definition of the authority of the men who pre- 
sumed to execute this delicate task. Again, most of the 
theories advanced as to the date and the authorship of 
the group of Psalms assigned to the third century, of 
the Song of Songs, and of the Book of Ruth, are, to 
use a Talmudic expression, " mountains suspended on 
a hair," and are in no way better than those they are 
meant to replace. Altogether, the period looks to me 
rather over-populated, and I begin to get anxious about 
the accommodations of the Synagogue, or, rather, the 
" House of Interpretation" {^HctU lia-Afuinisli), which 
was not a mere Bamah, but a thing of moment in the 
religious life ofthose times. In its service were enlisted 
whole assemblies of men, whom neither the aptrpts of 
a Wellhausen, nor the really learned researches of a 
Kuenen, can argue out of existence, and whose humble 
activity consisted in interpreting the law, raising up 
many disciples, and making "fences'" round the Torah. 
But there is scarcely breathing-space left for such men 
as these in an ambitious age that was absolutely bent 
on smuggling its own productions into the Scriptures. 
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Now, neither hypothesis of the rise of the Canon 
— that given by tradition and that afforded by the 
new school — is quite free from difficulties and improb- 
able assumptions. I cannot here enter into details, 
and must refer you to Kittel's "Introduction," which 
seems to me to be a fair exposition of the question 
on both sides. But I may be a^o^ved to maWe one 
general remark, and that is, that there is no period in 
Jewish history which is so entirely obscure as the 
period extending from about 45010 150 b. c. e. All 
that is left us from those ages arc a few meagre notices 
by Josephus, which do not seem to be above doubt, 
and a few bare names in the Books of Chronicles of 
persons who hardly left any mark on the history of 
the b'mcs. One gets rather suspicious of a hypothe- 
sis with powers of vision which seem to grow in pro- 
portion to the increasing darkness surrounding an 
age. More light is wanted. 

Tliis light promi.scs now to come from the dis- 
coveries made within the last few years, I am refer- 
to the discovery of the original Hebrew of the 
hal work, "The Wisdom of Ben Sira," or. as 
it is commonly called, "Ecclesiasticus," in contradis- 
tinction to Ecclesiastes. 

There is no need to enlarge on the importance 
of this work for the Biblical student. It is sufficient 
to remind you of two (acts : first, that it is the only 
Jewish literary production that has come down to us 
frnm those '" dark ages " which can boast of something 
like a date. As you can see in the various Introduc- 
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tions to the Apocrypha, scholars are not quite unani- 
mous as to this date. But it is certain that it cannot 
be placed before about 280 b. c. e., nor much later than 
300 fl. c. E. The second fact which I wish to recall 
to your minds is that the modem school has placed 
the greatest part of the Kelhubim, or the Hagiographa, 
at just about those dates. A great part, again, of the 
Psalms has been placed after those dates, namely, in the 
Maccab^an age. The Wisdom of Ben Sira was writ- 
ten in Hebrew, and would thus have furnished us with 
an excellent test of the mode of thinking as well as of 
the language and style of the period in question. But 
the original unfortunately disappeared for many centu- 
ries. To my knowledge, Samuel David Luzzatto was 
the first to enlist the Wisdom of Ben Sira in tlie service 
of Bible criticism. Judging from the few quotations 
from Ben Sira given in the Talmud, he wa-s led to tlie 
belief that this apocryphal work was written in New- 
Hebrew, the dialect in which the Mishnah and cognate 
Rabbinic works were compiled. This being the stage 
of the language about 200 B. c. E., it follows that the 
Maccab^an age could not have produced Psalms com- 
posed in the best classical style of an earlier age. 
Even more cogent was the argument of Professor Ehrl, 
who undertook to prove that Ben Sira had made use 
of Psalms supposed by tlie modem school to date from 
the Maccaba;an age. He was silenced by the strange 
answer that his evidence had to be sifted. Perhaps 
what was meant was, that only the original of a work 
could enable us to see how far and how much the 




author copied from other works. But the original 
was then considered as lost for ever. The last Ciiris- 

Btian who made mention of it was St Jerome in the 
fourth centur)'. One of the last Jews who stated that 
he had seen itwastheGaon R. Saadya, whodiedin942. 
The unexpected, however, came to pass on May 13, 

H 1896, when it was my good fortune to discover, 
among the Hebrew and Arabic fragments which Mrs. 
Lewis and Mrs. Gibson acquired on their travels through 
the East, a leaf of the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus. 
Subsequently more discoveries suggested by my de- 
scription of the discovered leaf were made, in Oxford, 
in Cambridge, and elsewhere. Of the Lewis-Gibson 

■ Fragment, together with tlie fragments deposited now 
in the Bodleian Library-, there exist at pre.sent six 
editions; one by English scholars, two by German 
professors, two more by French sa%<atils, and one by a 
Russian student. The editio frinceps of the first find 
was published in the July number of "The Expositor," 
in 1896. Of the Cambridge Fragments, covering a 
much larger ground than the fragments already made 
known, one leaf only was edited in " The Jewish 
Quarterly Review" of January, 189S, under the 
heading of "Genizah Specimens." The remaining 

■ leaves will shortly be published by the University 
I Press of Cambridge.' 

I These discoveries when put together restore to us 

^hbput twenty-five chapters of the original Hebrew of 

■tfie Wisdom of Ben Sira, or about half of the whole 

Ic, consisting of fifty-one chapters. We are thus 
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ill a position now to form a fair Judgment of the state 
of the Hebrew language about 2CX) u. c, E., or, it may 
be, 280 B. c. E., as well as of the standard of author- 
ship in that age. I am bound to say that tlu's judg- 
ment is not flattering to our omniscience. I say it 
with a certain amount of regret, as for a goodly num- 
ber of years I was an ardent believer in the possibility 
of Maccab^an Psalms, an hypothesis on which I built 
great hopes. This is a great disappointment to me. 
Alas, there is no insurance office in which students 
can insure theories against the dangers resulting from 
unexpected discoveries and fresh excavations. I must 
reluctantly submit to a "total loss" of my hypothesis. 
As regards the Ben Sira discoveries, to begin with 
a concrete e.vampte, I will mention the case of the Book 
of Job. The theories regarding the age in which this 
book was composed range at present from about 1320 
to about 200 B. c. E. With that .singular capadty 
for blundering which distinguishes the Greek trans- 
lators, the name of Job was omitted from the hst of 
the heroes of Israel's past whom Ben Sira praises in 
his Hymiius Patniin, and some bolder spirits conse- 
quently felt themselves at liberty to make the writer 
of Job nearly a contemporary of Ben Sira. The re- 
stored original Hebrew proves that the Greek trans- 
lator mistook lyo/i, the name of the hero of the Book 
of Job, for Oyeb, meaning tnemy. The Greek runs 
thus: "For, verily, he remembered the enemies in the 
storm," whilst the Hebrew reads, "Also he made men- 
tion of Job," a point to which several scholars, among 
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have dniwn the attention of stu- 
dents. But Ben Sira knew more; he was, in fact, 
thoroughly familiar with the contents of the Book of 
Job. His whole cosmography is based on the last 
■ chapters of the Book of Job, from which he copied 

various passages. 

^ As to the language and the style of Ben Sira, it is 

Ktruc that certain portions of the book, especially the 

just mentioned Hymnus Patrum, arc written mostly in 

classical Hebrew. A careful analysis, however, will 

show that they arc at best nothing more than a series 

[of quotations from the canonical writings, joining verse 

[lo verse and phrase to phrase, all alike copied from 

the Bible. In other words Ben Sira was, like so 

(many post-Biblical writers, an imitator of the Old 

Testament both in form and m matter ; lus model for 

the former being the whole of the Old Testament, 

lUhilst the matter is, as far as the gnomic part is con- 

[cemcd, generally borrowed from the Book of Proverbs. 

But like all imitators he was not always on his 

[guard, and, in careless moments, terms, expressions, 

(and idioms escaped him which make it sufHciently 

clear that in his time the New-Hebrew dialect, both 

ill respect of grammar and of phraseology, had reached 

[its highest development. What is even more to our 

■present purpose, is the fact, rendered certain by the 

[inal Hebrew, that Ben Sira was acquainted with 

'Psalter in all its parts, those ascribed to the Per- 

b*an period as well as those ascribed to the Macca- 

and post-Maccab.xan ages. He copies freely 
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from them, in some cases he borrows whole verses, 
though, quite in the fashion of the Rabbis, he is rather 
too liberal in their application. 

It would prove tedious to enter into an analysis of 
the Book of Ben Sira. This could not be done witli- 
out giving complete lists of words, phrases, and 
idioms, amounting to many hundreds, but absolutely 
meaningless when disjoined from their context. I 
may, however, be permitted to reproduce a few verses 
from a hymn of Ben Sira which, echoing as it does 
the time in which it was written, lends itself best to 
consideration. 



They are thus : 

I. O givi; thanks 
For his mercy 

a. O give thanks 
For his mercy 

3. O give thanks 
For bis mercy 

4. O give Ih.inks 
Fur his mercy 

5. O give thanks 
For his mercy 

6. O give thanks 

Israel \ 
Fur his mercy 

7. O give thanks 

sanctuary 

For his mercy 

B. O give thnnks 

the house 

For his mercy 



unto the Lord, for he is good ; 

endurelli for ever. 

unto llie God of praises ; 

endureih for ever. 

unto him that is the guardian of Israel ; 

eiiduretli for ever. 

unto him that created all ; 

L-iidureih for ever. 

unlo him that redeemeth Israel ; 

eudureth for ever. 

unto him lliat gatherelh the outcasts of 

eudureth for ever, 

unto him tliat buildeth his city and his 

endureth for ever. 

unto him Ihat maketh a horn to bud tu 

of David i 
endureih for ever. 
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9- O give thanks unto him that chose the sons of Zadok 

lo be priests ; 
For his mercy enduretli for ever. 

10. O give thanks unto the ShiL-ld of Abraham ; 
For his mercy (;ndiiri;th for ever. 

11. O give tlianks unto the Rock of Isaac ; 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

ij. O give thanks unto the Mighty One of Jacob j 
For his mercy endurt-ih fur ever. 

13. O give thanks unto him that chose Zion ; 
For his mercy enduretli for ever. 

14. O give thanks unto the King of icings of kings; 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 

15. And also exallelh the horn for his people, a praise for 
all his saints ; 

Even to the children of Israel, a people near unto him. 
Praise ye the Lord. (5i;ii'-i2'i). 

It is important to notice that the hymn is omitted 
in all the versions. Tlie reason for its omission by 
the Greek translator can be easily found. Living at 
a time when the house of Zadok was already super- 
seded by the Maccabaran hne, the grandson of Ben 
Sira recoiled from pubhshing a hymn which claimed 
the pnx '33 (Sons of Zadok) were specially se- 
for the priesthood. But it is tJiis very promi- 
nence given to the house of Zadok which estabHshes 
JLi authenticity. For, after the unworthy part played 
by the high priests of the house of Zadok during the 
Hellenistic troubles, it is highly improbable that any 
pious jew — as the author of tliis hymn evidently was — 
would fcel so enthusiastic about this family, that their 
Continuation in the sacred office would form the 
ial topic of his thanksgiving to God. Such 
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enthusiasm could have been displayed only by one 
who knew tlic best of the Zadokides, namely Simon 
the Just, and who prayed so fervently for the peqxilu- 
ation of God's grace upon the high priest and his 
children, that is, Ben Sira himself. 

The model on which this hymn is formed is, as 1 
hardly need say. Psalm 136. It is strongly reminis- 
cent of certain passages in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Zechariah, The last verse is directly copied from 
Psalm 148: 14. But though Psalm-like in form, it is 
liturgical in spirit. And students of the Jewish 
prayer-book will at once recognise its influence on 
the so-called Eighteen Benedictions with their intro- 
ductory Blessings, The hymn is at present, I am 
inclined to think, in a defective state, for its model, 
the 136th Psalm, suggests to us that originally it con- 
sisted of twenty-six verses, of which twelve are now 
missing. But these might easily be supplied by the 
original prayers of the Synagogue, which in their turn 
were, as already hinted, modelled after Ben Sira, 
Enough, however, remains of this hymn to give us 
.some insight into the state of religious thought in the 
times of Ben Sira. We Icarn first from it that the 
theocratic tendency of those ages has been unduly em- 
phasised by modern critics. At least, it never went 
so far as to suppress devotion to the house of David. 
Even with so strong a partisan of the High Priest 
Simon as Ben Sira was, loyalty to the descendants of 
Zadok went hand in hand with the hope for the 
restoration of the Davidic family^ in which the Mes- 
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sianic belief was embodied. If the first was com- 
manded by the Torah. the second was guaranteed by 
the Prophets, the futfilment of whose words is a sub- 
ject of prayer for Ben Sira. To the harmony of these 
two beliefs, antagonistic as they may appear to the 
modern eye, all subsequent Jewish literature bears 
witness, in which the restoration of the priestly order 
to the service in the Temple and the advent of the 
Messiah ben Da\ id form so prominent a part, and are 
equally prayed for. 

We leam further from this hymn that what occu- 
pied the mind of this laltcr-day psalmist was the his- 
tory of his own times, not the events of the remote 
past Living, as it would seem, in comparatively 
peaceful Umes, which, however, were preceded by a 
great crisis in the history of the nation, he gives 
thanks for the rebuilding of the city and the Temple 
and for the gathering of the outcast of Israel, What 
he further praises God for are the two great religious 
institutions of his age; the priesthood as represented 
by the house of indole, and "the house of David," 
which, embodying the hope of Israel in the future, 
pitsscd with Ben Sira for a living realitj'. The invo- 
dtiott of the God of the Fathers, though Biblical in 
its origin, is at the same time a characteristic feature 
of the Jewish liturgy. In fact, the first of the Eigh- 
teen Benedictions is called "Fathers." The expres- 
sion " King of kings of kings" shows also the 
marked Persian influence to which Ben Sira was 

much subject as any later Rabbi who uses the 
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same appellation for God. We thus 
what inspired Ben Sira was the present and the future 
of his people. To these he refers in plain language, 
and in the language of his time. Is it possible, I ask, 
that Rsalms written about the same age or even later 
should have so little distinct reference to the events of 
their own time, that we have the greatest difficulty in 
recognising their allusions? Is it conceivable, I ask 
again, that Ben Sira, writing in comparatively unevent- 
ful times, should be entirely given over to the present, 
and yet the author of the 136th Psalm, writing as is 
alleged some fifty years later, should not have a single 
reference to the great events of his generation ? In- 
stead of making the Maccabian victories the subject 
of his thanksgivings, he praises God for the Exodus 
from Egypt. Is it possible that Ben Sira should 
make the selection of the house of Zadok the theme 
of his thanks to God, and no Maccabzean writer 
should thank God in plain language for replacing it 
by the new dynasty? And quite apart from this new 
hymn, is there any adequate reason why Ben Sira, in 
celebrating his hero, should give us his name, Simon 
ben Johanan, whilst the Maccaba^an heroes should be 
typified by Josiiua, David, Solomon, Saul, and alluded 
to in all possible obscure ways, but never called by 
their right names? Again, is it possible that Ben Sira. 
with all his care as an imitator, and writing only two 
or three hymns, should forget himself so as to use an 
appellation of God in which the Persian influence is 
so manifest, whilst all tlie hosts of poets of the Per- 
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'Stan and the Greek period, of whom tho Psalter is 
jSuppo«;d to be the work, should succeed in divest- 
ag themselves of every trace of the influences of 
their times? 

All these considerations added to others of not 

weight, which would, however, lead us too far 

ere 1 to produce them here, make it clear to me that 

'wc have been taking too many liberties with tradition. 

Least of all were we justified in undertaking the recon- 

^btruction of a period in Israel's history of which 

^Hcarcely a single historical record was left to us. 

^nTradition had at least at its disposal legends and 

myths, if you prefer to call them so. We have nothing 

ut a series of hypotheses which, in many respects, are 

improbable than those they were meant to dis- 

It is, therefore, only with the utmost caution, 

doubting doubt itself, that we can at present express 

Ey positive opinions on such obscure points. 
I say, at present — for a single new discovery of a 
ok like Ren Hagla, mentioned in the Talmud in 
connexion with Ben Sira, but lost to us, or a single 
fresh excavation in the field of Kg\'ptolog>- and Assyri- 
ology, may settle all these questions for us, I am 
thinking of another possibility. " I have," once said 
a sage of by-gone times, "learned much from my 
teachers, more from my colleagues, but most from my 
pupils." I am quite prepared to follow this wise ex- 
ample. And none would be more happy tlian I, 
thould I succeed in forming in this place a school of 
al students whose zeal and devotion to Semitic 
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studies should surpass mine, whose penetrating vision 
might remove all obscurities before them, so that they 
might disperse all doubts, allay all suspicions, and 
convert my cautious utterances into positive df^^atic 
statements.* 




I 



A GLIMPSE OF THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE 

JEWS IN THE AGE OF JESUS THE 

SON OF SIRACH' 

My object in heading this paper "A Glimpse of 
the Life of the Jews in the Age of Jesus, the Son of 
Sinich," or, as I shall call him, Ben Sira, was to indi- 
cate at once its limits and its limitations. Thus, it will 
be observed that I did not circumscribe the age which 
will occupy our attention by any exact date, and this 
for the simple reason that the age in which Ben Sira 
lived is still a controverted point amongst students, 
some fixing it at 280 b. c. e., others some tw'o gene- 
rations later, about 200 b. c. e. Considering, how- 
ever, that in either case Ren Sira must have belonged 
to a generation which had already come under the 
Hellenistic influence under which Asia fell by the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great, but, on the other hand, 
never saw the reaction brought about against it by 
the Maccabfean rise, the question of precise date docs 
not seriously affect tlie solution of our problem. 

Of more importance is the question as to the 
sources wliich should legitimately be made use of in 
this study. This is a case of advanced Bible Criticism 
versus Tradition. If we accede to the former, Ben 
Sira must have liv'ed in an age when the Psalms were 
still in the process of composition, when "sceptical 
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books" could still be smuggled into the Canon under 
an ancient, revered name, when certain Bedouins in 
some obscure comer of Arabia had just left off dis- 
cussing the most solemn mysteries of our being, when 
Shulamith and her Beloved were about to set out on 
their symbolic career. The Bible, then, should fur- 
nish us with the material, particularly the Hagi- 
ographa, or Kcthubiin. If we accept Tradition as our 
guide, Biblical authorship would be, in the age of Ben 
Sira, a matter of a remote past, and we should have 
to turn to the pages of the Talmud for information 
bearing on our subject, especially to those portions 
of it recording the activity of the Great Synagogue 
i^Kntcscth ha-GcdoMi} and the Ordinances of Ezra. 

I have my serious doubts as to the soundness of 
the hj-pothesis of Maccab;ean Psalms and similar 
theories that tend to fill the void in our knowledge o( 
the period in question with shreds from the Bible' 
But this scepticism by no means entirely removes our 
doubts in tlie trustworthiness of the Rabbinic records 
that were not reduced to writing for centuries after 
Ben Sira, and can thus hardly be considered as real 
contemporary evidence. To this description the Wis- 
dom of Ben Sira alone can lay claim. All otlicr 
works, as the Talmud, the "Chronicle of the World," 
and similar documents, can be regarded only as 
secondary sources, to be used as supplementary 
evidence, provided there is nothing incongruous in 
the nature of their statements with the times they 
profess to describe. 
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But even the use of Ben Sira is not quite free from 
obstacles and pitfalls. There is a passage in the 
"Chronicle of the World" to the effect that Elijah's 
occupation since his translation consists in "writing 
the history of all generations." I never realised the 
force of this legend so much as when studying Ben 
Sira's Wisdom, For, apart from the difficulties in- 
herent in every author coming down to us from an- 
tiquity, such as additions, omissions, and textual cor- 
ruptions, there is always with Ben Sira the question 
whether he really meant what he said. We have no 
reason to question his veracity. "Gainsay not tlie 
th, and humble thyself before God," was an axiom 
■of his. What impairs the value of his statements is 
the consideration that Ben Sira was. as proved else- 
where, ^ rather too much addicted to quoting from the 
Canonical Writings and giving ample extracts from 
them. It is, therefore, hard to decide whether his 
words can always be taken as stating a fact to which 
,c was witness, or conveying a sentiment which he 
fell, or whether they are to be taken as mere repeti- 
tions of Scriptural phrases intended as oniamental 
flourishes. Thus, for instance, when we read in Ben 
the various passages about the strange woman, 
may reasonably ask. Do they describe the low state 
oralily in Jerusalem, or arc they not bad exaggera- 
ons due to the author's thinking of similar passages 
the Book of Proverbs? Again, when he devotes 
t a whole chapter to a prayer for the deliverance 
people from the hands of tlie oppressor, docs it 
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indicate the actual hostile relations between Israel and 
tiie surrounding nations, or has it to be looked upon 
as being, in part at least, a mere exercise in a species 
of lyrics for which certain elegiac Psalms served him 
as models? 

Only an Elijah with his angelic gift of omniscience, 
and his advantage of being the contemporary of almost 
all times and ages, could know whether Ben Sira was 
in the mood for writing history or "doing composi- 
tion." We poor mortals have to be on our guard not 
to know too much, and be satisfied with guesses and 
hypotheses. All that we can aspire to are mere 
gUmpses. 

Life with llie Jew meant religion, and it is impos- 
sible to get a glimpse of his social life without at 
least throwing a glance at his spiritual life. Tliis, in- 
deed, was even at those remote times fully developed. 
For not only was the Law in full operation, but Juda- 
ism had already entered upon its course of Rabbinism, 
the main function of which was to bring man with 
all his various faculties and aspirations under the sway 
of tlie Torah. The Canon of the Prophets is also an 
accomplished fact, and the words of Ben Sira regard- 
ing Isaiah, 

By a spirit of might he saw [he end, 

And comlbrled the niuuriicrs of Sion (48 1 34), 

thus attributing the "comfort portions" to the same 
author to whom the first forty chapters are ascribed, 
are a guarantee also for tlie formation of tradition as 
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to the rise and history of the books included in that 

portion of the Bible long before 200 b. c. e. 

^fc Beside these two Canons there existed also "the 

^other Books of the Fathers," as Ben Sira's grandson 

expresses himself, which probably represented all the 

writings included in the Hagiographa (^Kethubim), with 

^tlie single exception, perhaps, of certain portions in 

H|the Book of Daniel. 

^m The discontinuance of prophecy, however, must 

^not be taken as proof of spiritual sterility. Prophecy 

^might have been sorely missed by Ben Sira, but only 

as a means of prediction, not as a source of religious 

Hinspiration. This latter they had " in the book of the 

Covenant of the Most High God," or the Torah, 

which, in the words of Ben Sira (?), with whom she is 

identical with Wisdom, Is "the mother of fair love, 

^bnd fear, and knowledge, and holy hope." Far from 

causing sterility or stagnation, Wisdom, or the Torah, 

ays of herself: 

.... I will water ray garden, 
And will water abundanlly my garden bed ; 
And, lo. my stream became a river, 
And my river becnme a sea. 
I will yet bring inslniclion lo light as the morning. 
And will make these tilings to shine forth afar off! 
1 will yel pour out doctrine as prophecy, 
nd leave il unio generations of ages (34 1 31)- 

Wtth such a Torah Ben Sira felt but little need for 

pw revelation. With the Psalmist he would pray, 

11 lliou mine eyes that I may behold wondrous 

tilings out of thy Torah," which wondrous tilings 
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consist mainly in divining God's will so far as it has 
any bearing upon life and conduct. This brings us 
to the Synagogue, or the House of Inteqjretation (of 
the Torah), which forms so prominent a feature in the 
religious life of post-exilic Judaism. With the 
scanty materials at our disposal it is difficult to define 
its exact position as a religious factor in those early 
times. First, however, ^^'e must cast a glance at least 
at the Holy Temple, which, by reason of its long his- 
torical prestige, its glorious ritual, performed by a 
hereditary priesthood and presided over by a pontiff, 
who not only had a seat in the councils of the nation, 
but practically represented in his person the whole 
legislature, must have almost monopolised the aflcc- 
tion aiiil the devotion the people bestowed upon their 
religious institutions. The contents of Chapter 50 of 
the Wisdom of Ben Sira convey to us a fair idea of 
what the best of the nation felt when in the presence 
of their priestly rulers, and what impression the service 
in the Temple made on them. 

The central figure in that chapter is Simon the son 
of Johanan, "the great one of his brethren and the 
glory of his people," the patriot and the leader, 

Who look Ihought for his people against the spoiler. 
And fortified his dty against the besi^er (50- 4), 

whose personal appearance was so striking that Ben 

Sira enthusiastically exclaims : 

Huw glorious was he when he looked Torlh from the teot; 
Al Ills coming forth out of tht Sanctuarj- ! 
As the momine star in the midst o\ a cloud. 
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As the moon at the full in the days of the solemn fast : 

As the sun dawning upon llie temple of Ihe King, 

And as the rainbow seen in the cloud (50; 5-7). 

It should, however, be noticed that a good deal of 
this enthusiasm may have been due as much to the 
gorgeous attire of the ponti/Tas to any personal charm 
Simon may have possessed. At least, this is the im- 
pression we receive from a similar description of a 
high priest left to us by the anonymous author of the 
Atisteas Letter, who rather revels in the minute de- 
scription of tlie various vestments the high priest 
wore, the robes, the diamonds, the bells, and the 
pomegranates, and he tells us that the effect produced 
on him by the sight of the high priest in full canoni- 
cals as required by the service, was to feel himself 
liaiisfcrrcd to another world. 

In a similar strain are tlie hnes of Ben Sira pictur- 
ing his hero at the moment when he was performing 
the service tn the Temple : 

When he ascended the ahar of majesty. 

And m.ide glorious the precinct of die Sanctuary, 

\Vhcnhe received the pieces out ofllie hand of his brethren, 

While himself standing by the altar lifts : 

Koiuid him a crown of sons 

Uke Ledar plants in Lebanon. 

And they compassed him about like willows of the brook : 

All the sons of Aaron in their glory 

With the fire-offerinEs of the Lord in their hand (50: 11-13). 

The culminating point of Ben Sira's enthusiasm is 

reached with the choral part of the service, in which 

fthc laity had its due share in the responses -. 

Then sounded the sons of Aaron, the priests. 
With Uninipets of beaten work. 
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And they sounded, and made their glorious voice heard 

To bring to remembrance before the Most High. 
AH flesh loRethcr hasted, 
And fell down upon their faces to the earth. 
To worship before the Most High, 

Before the Holy One of Israel 

And all the people of the land chanted 

In prayer before the Merciful 

Then he came down and lifted up his hands 

Overall the congregation of Israel, 

And the blessing of the Lord was on his lips 

And in the name of the Lord he gloried. 

And they bowed again a second time. 

The people all of them before him (50 : 16-aa). 

Thus Ben Sira. The author of the Aristeas Letter, 
who writes for Gentiles, and dwells at great length 
on the sacrificial service, remarks that it was carried 
out in such deep silence as to make one think that not 
a single human being was to be found anywhere in 
the place. And yet, he proceeds to say, there were 
present, as a rule, about seven hundred ministering 
priests, in addition to the great crowds of the laiQ^ 
who brought the sacrifices. But all this was per- 
formed in solemnity and in a manner worthy of the 
great Deity. 



It will, however, be noticed that neither Simon nor 
the high functionaries surrounding him appear in tlie 
capacity of teachers or instructors of the people. The 
office of teaching was left, as already indicated, to the 
Synagogue, represented by the Scribes, or Sages, who 
were recruited from all classes of the people. It 
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is impossible to define tlie exact relation of the 
Synagogue to the Temple. Some writers describe 
tlie Sj-nagogue as the altars on the high places 
of post-exilic Judaism ; others, again, fond of 
modem theological slang, as the Procat lied nils 
of the provinces. All these names, however, are 
lo some extent misleading, implj-ing, as they do, 
a certain conscious, antagonistic attitude in the Syna- 
gogue toward the Temple, for which tliere is no real 
evidence. We know fairly that there was a synagogue 
within the precincts of tlic Temple, Had there been 
room for the least suspicion of schismatic tendencies, 
the priests would as little have allowed it accommo- 
dation within the sphere of their jurisdiction as, for 
instance, the dignitaries of the Vatican could be ex- 
pected to grant a site for a Protestant chapel in the 
court of St, Peter's. Nor, indeed, is there known 
any conscious opposition to the Temple on the 
put of the Rabbis. Simon ben Shetach, Ilillel, and 
all the other leaders of the Synagogue, were as zealous 
fur the maintenance of the priestly order and the 
sacrificial worship as ever any high priest was. Some 
of these leaders were even priests themselves, and 
served in the Temple in such capacities. More 
appropriate, therefore, is the traditional designa- 
tion Billi ha-KcfitSilh (House of Assembly), or tlie 
even more ancient and more classic name, Beth 
ha-\rufrnsh (House of Interpretation)', thus con- 
fining the activity of the Synagogue mainly to instruc- 
tion. Worship was only a secondary matter with it. 
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and stood in no competitive relation to that performed 
in the Temple, since no amount of prayer ever so 
sublime could relieve the Jew from the bringing of 
a meal-offering or a sin-ofiering when such was his 
duty in accordance with the injunctions of the Leviti- 
cal Code. The office of the Synagogue must, tliere- 
fore, have been looked upon as supplementary or aux- 
iliary to that of the Temple, which in the age of Ben 
Sira was generally limited to the functions of worship. 

If there was any element in the Synagogue which 
might have led to a rupture with the sister institution, 
it was not its teaching, but its democratic constitution. 
which, to some minds, must have contrasted favour- 
ably with the hierarchic government of the Temple 
" Three crowns there are," said a Rabbi .- " the crown of 
royalty, the crown of priesthood, and the crown of tlic 
Torah. The first two are in the exclusive possession 
of two families, the lineage of David and the descend- 
ants of Aaron. But the crown of the Torah is free to 
ail. and can be acquired only by labour. He who 
wants to take it, let him come and take it, as it 
is said : ' Ho t every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters.' "* Only a few generations after Ben Sira 
we find Shemaiah and Abtalyon, descendants of 
proselytes, holding, according to tradition, the high 
offices of " President " and " Father of the Court of 
Justice " in the Sanhedrin. 

But in spite of its humble claims, and notwith- 
standing the lowly origin of those who served in it, 
there can be little doubt tliat the influence of the 
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Synagogue as a religious factor even in the times of 
Ben Sira was more deeply felt tliaa the scarcity of 
references to it in the contemporary literature would 
lead us to believe. For, Judged in the light of subse- 
quent events, it is not impossible that the very darling 
priests whom Ben Sira admired as the " crown of 
sons" developed in later life into the class of trai- 
torous prelates who headed the paganising movement 
preceding the Maccaba;an rise, among whom Jason and 
the Tobiades were only the more notorious specimens. 
But whilst the priests, according to the Second Book 
of Maccabees, had no inclination to serve at the altar, 
but. despising the Temple and neglecting the sacri- 
fices, hastened to be partakers of tlie unlawful allow- 
ance in the " place of exercise,"* there were, as we 
know from the same source, mighty men in Israel, 
cx-ery one who offered himself willingly for the Law. 
Hy those mighty men are meant the Scribes and the 
.\ssidaL-ans, but they had a large following, as is clear 
from another passage, '■ in the many in Israel who chose 
lo die that they might not profane the Holy Covenant."^ 
Now. in pre-exilic times, the backslidings of the kings 
and the nobles as a rule involved the apostasy of the 
whole nation, and if the king "did tliat which was evil 
in the sight of the I^rd," the people were sure to do 
wlut was worse. But, in tlie age occupying our 
attention, we find the strange phenomenon that tlie 
bulk of the nation, far from being affected by the 
apostasy of their political leaders, arrayed themselves 
in organised resistance, determined to defend tlieir 
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rdigion against alt attacks from within and without. 
Considering that these political leaders came mostly 
from the ranks of the priestly aristocracy, we must 
assume that there were spiritual forces at work other 
than tlie Temple, which prepared the nation for the 
crisis. This force was the Synagogue, which, by reason 
of its less elaborate service and its office of instruction, 
was admirably fitted to place religion within the reach 
of the people at large, and to teach them to consider 
man's relations to God as his own personal affair, not 
to be regulated by the conscience or caprice of either 
prince or priest. 

This instruction was given free, witliout any expec- 
tation of reward, and ungrudgingly. For. as Ben Sira 
expresses it : 

All wisdom comelh from the LorH 

She is wiUi at] flesli according; lo Ills giA ; 

And he gave her freely to them thai love him ( [ : 1— lo), 

and as a Rabbi remarked : Man should in this respect 
imitate the Holy One, blessed be he. As with God 
it is a gift of free grace, so should man make it a 
free gift.' 

Next to the function of leaching came that of prayer 
Prayer is, of course, not the invention of the Syna- 
gogue. It is, to use the words of an old mystic, as 
natural an expression of the intimate relations be- 
tween heaven and earth as courtship between the 
sexes. Inarticulate whisperings, however, and raptur- 
ous effusions .it far intervals arc sometimes apt to de- 
generate into mere passing flirtations. The Sj-na- 
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gogue, by creating something like a litiiryy, appoint- 
ing times for prayer, and erecting places fif worship, 
gave steadiness and duration to these fitful and uncon- 
trolled emotions, and raised them to the dignity of a 
proper institution. 

Of the contents of this early liturgy little more is 
known than the pregnant headings of the Benedic- 
tions. They are Fathers (ni3K), Strengths (ni"ii3J), 
and Holinesses (.-Ms-np), said to have been Introduced 
by the men of the Great Synagogue, and are thus of 
pn:-Maccab;eaii origin. The first three blessings of 
"the original prayers" (sometimes called the Eighteen 
Bcnetiictions), still in use in the Synagogue, are known 
under the same headings. The burden of the first 
(m3K) is the proclaiming of God as the God of the 
Fathers, and "possessing heaven and earth." It liaj; 
A striking parallel in Ben Sira's hymn, where thanks 
are given to the Shield of Abraham, the Rock of 
Isaac, and the Mighty One of Jacob (51^ 1 2, j. k, I.), 
whilst the heading " Fathers " strongly reminds one of 
Sira's similar superscription on Chapter 44, "The 
Praise of the Fathers of the World " (o^iir nu« n2S'). 

The burden of the third is the praise of God in his 
attribute of holiness, and has probably its origin in the 
llieophany of Isaiah, " Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
hosts," It is remarkable tliat the passage commen- 
cing, "Now, therefore, O Lord, impose thine awe upon 
all thy work" ("iina jn p2i). which is inserted in this 
Benediction on the New Year's Day, contains many 
phrases and expressions to be fuund in the tliirty -sixth 
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chapter of lien Sira. There is thus no objection to 
assuming that the contents of the Fathers and the 
Ilolinesses Benedictions of the age of Ben Sira were 
almost identical with those recited by the Jews of the 
present day. It is more difficult to say what the exact 
wording of the Strengths Benediction was. The term 
itself, nniai, seems to have been suggested by Job 26 : 
14, " But the thunder of his strength (or power), who 
can understand?" The Rabbis also speak often of 
the DlM?i nni3), the power of God as shown by his 
bringing rain. The Strengths Benediction would 
thus mean the praise of God in his manifestation 
through nature. The text, however, of the Blessing 
of the same name in the Jewish Common Prayer- Book 
is, "Thou, O Lord, art mighty forever, thou quick- 
enest the dead," etc. 

This is practically less of a Benediction than the 
promulgation of a doctrine that the dead will rise one 
day. And here the question presents itself whether 
the belief in resurrection was a universally accepted 
dogma in the days of Ben Sira. I think this question 
must be answered in the negative. It is true that 
there is no real evidence that Ben Sira was opposed to 
this dogma. For such desponding passages as arc 
reproduced by Dr. Edersheim and other writers, 
tending to show Ben Sira's despair of man's condition 
after death, may be mere repetitions of the corres- 
ponding verses in Ecclesiastes, Job, and Psalms, 
and need not thus express the author's own views. 
Yet it must be admitted that there is some truth in 
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Dr. Edersheim's exclamation: '"What becomes of the 

spirit in Hades is scarcely clear to our writer, as there 

is no distinct reference to the doctrine of immortality 

or resurrection in Ben Sira." Dr. Edersheim also 

complains that Ben Sira is reluctant to enlarge upon 

the subject of angels, as well as that he is still more 

char^' in his references to Satan. He also suspects 

that Ben Sira's creed did not include the doctrine of 

"original sin in the New Testament sense."' I am not 

responsible for the heterodoxies of Ben Sira. and am in 

no way anxious to convert him to a scheme of salvation 

of a much later period. But I may say in his defence, 

tkit with Ben Sira all those metaphysical hypotheses 

and theological certainties probably belonged to those 

"conceits of men and imagination of thoughts leading 

thcmastray." against which he warns us with the words: 

Setirch nol Ihe things that are too wonderful for ihee, 

And seek nol that which is hid from ihee. 

What tliou art permitted, ihiiik thereupon, 

But thou hast no business with the secret things (3 : ii-ia). 

As Ben Sira lived in an age sadly deficient in all 
theological enterprise, but great in its admiration of 
the prophets, we can even imagine him replying to an 
intrusive inquirer: "Hadst thou the same belief in 
God's just government of the world as an Isaiah had, 
thou wouldst speak less about man's condition after 
death, and more about the rights and duties of life, less 
about angels and more about men, less of Satan and 
more of God;" and if 

The life of man is numbered by days, 

The days of Israel are innumerable (37: 3$), 
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The great principle which he would impress upon 
mortals would be 

Prr>sperity and adversity, life and dealh, 
Povfrty and riches come of the Lord (ii : 14), 

But as to the mysterious workings of Providenct 
in apportioning his lot to each man, nothing remains 
but to pray, 

For ureal ia the mercy of God, 

And hu revealelh his secret to the meek (3 : 10). 

I need hardly say that in the days of Hillel and 
Shammai, the doctrine of immortality was fully devel- 
oped, and universally accepted by all the Pharisaic 
Schools. 

The Synagogue found a powerful auxiliary in the 
home. The Sabbath was then mnrc strictly obsetTcd 
than ill later ages. The dietarj- laws, forming a part of 
the holiness code, and probably kept originally only by 
the priests, now helped to hallow every Jewish home 
which came under the influence of the Synagogue. 
The "Words of the Scribes." as well as most of the 
other ordinances and laws whose origin can no longer 
be traced, probably arose aboitt this time. These 
tended to give distinction and character to the nation 
at large. The Synagogue became a Temple on a small 
scale, and tlie Jewish home a Synagogue in miniature. 



When speaking of the artisan, Ben Sira says: 

But Ihey will maintain the fabric of the world ; 

And iiUhe handiwork of their craft Is liieir prayer 138:34)". 
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Let lis now consider prayer outside of the appointed 
place of worship. I therefore propose that we quit 
Temple and Synagogue, and betake ourselves to 
more secular surroundings, to learn something of the 
social life of the Jew. I am the more anxious for 
this shifting of scenes, since there is some notion 
abroad that one of the evil efTects of the introduc- 
tion of the "Priestly Code" was to convert a Nation 
into a Church, thus leading to the impression that a 
religious life, in the sense of the Torah. was incom- 
patiblo with what we understand by a civilised polity. 
Tlic glimpses which the market-place and the Jewish 
home will now afford us will show how erroneous 
this conception is. Here we find the Jew occupied 
«s farmer and cattle-breeder, or active as carpenter, 
builder, iron-smith, potter, and in similar trades. Ben 
Sira, a sin-rtnt of the most approved tj'pe. has no 
particular sympathy with such vocations, thinking that 
conversation with animals and the noise of the hammer 
and the anvil are not conducive to wisdom (38: 33 
(t ieij.\ He admits, however, that "without these 
cannot a city be inhabited, and that every one is wise 
in his works " (38: 32). Hence his injunction, 

Hate not appuinlcd service of laliorioiis work, 
Fori! has liten apporliuned of God" 17 : 15). 

Ben Sira was less tolerant of the commercial classes, 
of whom he says : 

A mMdhniit shall Imrdly keep himself from wrong-doinf;. 

Anil a huckster sh.iU not be nctinilti-d frum sin. 

Fur if he stumbles not In ihi^. he stuiubli^ in that (36;39).'> 
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This is quite in harmony with the Rabbinic senti- 
ment, which, though having a higher opinion of the 
dignity of labour than Ben Sira, declares tlie hawker 
and the shop-keeper to be engaged in trades of " bad 
odour," whilst the latter is said to practise the " handi- 
craft of robbery."" These are harsh words, and I can 
say nothing in mitigation of them, except that they 
were not actuated by the kindly feelings which the 
gentleman presiding in his office on the first floor 
entertains for his dear neighbour behind the counter on 
the ground floor. It was not a question of wholesale 
or retail with Ben Sira. 

"Offend not " lie says, " with a word him wiio labours truly, 
Nor even the hired man who gives his soul" (7 : 10).'* 

His aversion \vas certainly not social. It was 
founded on his impression, rightly or wrongly con- 
ceived, that 

As a nail slickelh fast between the joinines of the stone, 
So doth sin sticlc close between buying and selling (Z7 - >)■ 

Of professions we have to record four : the military, 
the clerical, the scholastic, and the medical. As to 
the first, we have evidence in contemporary docu- 
ments that Jews served as soldiers in the I'toteniaic 
armies. The chivalrous injunction of Ben Sira, 

Forget not n companion in the battle, 
And forsake him not in thy booty (37 ; 6), 

also points to the existence of such a class in the age 
of Ben Sira. But it does not seem that the position 
of the Tommy Atkins of antiquity was much better 
than that of his modem brother- in -arms. 





whilst in times of peace he was utterly neglected, so 
lh;it Ben Sira exclaims: 

There be two tilings that grieve my heart, 

And the ihird that makes me angry ; 

A man of war that suflers poverty (36 : zH). 

The story of the Absent-minded Beggar all over 
again! 

The clerical and the scholastic can hardly be 
called professions in the sense we attach to the word, 
since the former was not a matter of choice or of 
special training, but a mere accident of birth, whilst 
the latter, as indicated above, did not carry any 
|x:cuniary compensation with it. Ben Sira's invita- 
tion to those he wishes to instruct runs thus : 

Turn unto me, O yc fools, 

And lodge in my house of learning. 

1 opened my miiuih and s|mke of her, 

Get yc wisdom In your possession without money (51:33,15). 

With regard to the priests, the Rabbis speak of the 
twenty-four Gifts, or sources o( revenue, of the priest- 
hood." Still, I am inclined to think that it may seri- 
ously be doubted whether tlie common priest, tinn [nz, 
at least, found himself in much better circumstances 
than the general scribe. Of the twenty-four gifts, the 
Tcrumah (heave-offering) was the one on which the 
priest mostly depended, since it provided him with the 
products of the soil of which bread was made. This 
Tcrumah revenue, however, consisted, as later sources 
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report, only of a tax of two per cent of t]ie harvest in 
kind, and was hardly commensurate with the numbers 
of the priests, who must have constituted a much 
larjjer proportion of the population than one in fift)'. 
Moreover, there were various subterfuges making it p<js- 
sible for the people to evade the whole law, of which 
pnibably many availed themselves. Nchemiah's sur- 
prise expressed in the words, "And I perceived thai 
the portions of the Levites had not been given to them" 
(13: 10), must have been experienced by many a 
Jewish authority during the Second Temple. The 
daily press of those ages does not record any cases 
of "conscience-money." But even when the "por- 
tions" were punctually delivered, there were so many 
physical and other causes putting the priest into a 
state of Levitical impurity, and thus excluding him 
from every contact with "holy things," that the en- 
joyment of the Terumah and similar gifts was limited 
to the short intervals when he and his family and their 
dejjcndents were "painfully clean." In seasons of 
"defilement" all that he could do with his Terumah 
was to use it as fuel. Again, on the gifts due him 
from the various sacrifices, consisting of meats, oils, 
and cakes, he could depend only for the time he was 
in active service in the Temple, and this did not ex- 
tend over two weeks in the year according to the 
arrangement of "the twenty-four priestly districts," 

There must have been, of course, some offices in 
the Temple worth having, es[>ecially those connected 
with the superintendence of the finances. But it 
would seem that such sinecures \vere kept for the 
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special benefit of " the younger sons and older daugh- 
ters of the high priests," ant! were not within the reach 
of the lower clergy, "Woe unto us," exclaimed an 
old Rabbi, "because of the House of Ishmael ben 
i'bbi. Woe unto us because of their fist (violence). 
They themselves are high priests, their sons mana- 
gers, and their sons-in-law treasurers, whilst their 
slaves tyrannise over the people with sticks." ■> The 
common priests without family patronage had thus 
little hope of advancement. Indeed, their position 
was sometimes so desperate that some used to hire 
themselves out as hands on the threshing-floor, witli 
the purpose of engaging the good-will of the owner 
of the harvest, who could patronise with his gifts any 
priest he liked. The Rabbis stigniati.se such a pro- 
cedure as a degradation of the priesthood and as a 
"pollution of the holy things," ** But we who know 
\n much of the storj' of the pjerpctual curate with the 
l.irgc family and the small stipend will be inclined 
rather to pity than to anger. It must probably have 
l»cen with an eye to this neglect of the priest and his 
abject poverty that Ren Sira wrote the following lines : 

Kcarthe L.onl witli nil iliy soul, 
And n-verencL' liis priests. 

With all thy sirenglh love him that made ihee. 
And (orsakf not his niinhicrs. 
Honour the Lord and ^'orifj' llie priosl, 
And givir him his portion evfii as it is commanded Ihec 
(7: 19.3'). 

More of a profession in our sense of the word was 
the medical one. Ben Sira devotes a whole chapter 
U> it. and wc learn from it that 
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The knowledge of Ihe i>hysician shall lift his head, 

He shall stond btfore the nobles, 

And from the king he shall receive gifts (38: 3, a). 

He w.is thus, like the modern physician, a student of 

some sort, and likewise expected to be compensated 

for his services. Anatomy, physiology, etc., are not 

likely to have formed a part of his knowledge, though 

there is evidence from the second century that some 

Rabbis tried their hands at dissecting dead bodies.'' 

As it would seem, it consisted mainly in knowing 

the virtues of various herbs, for, as Ben Sira says, 

God bringeth out tnedicines from the t-arth; 

And let a prudent man not refuse Ihem 

By them doth the physician assuage pain (38 i 4, 7), 

Ben Sira's pleading. 

Was not water made sweet with wood 

To acquaint every man with his [God's] power? (38 : 5), 

seems to have bocn directed against a sort of Jewish 
scientists who saw in the physician a man counteract- 
ing tlie designs of God. The Rabbinic remark on 
Exodus 21 : 19, "that the Law gave permission to the 
physician to practise his art," "^ points also to the exis- 
tence of such objections on the part of some "pecu- 
liar" Jews. "Nothing is new under the sun," not 
even folly. 

Of course, as a pious Jew, Ben Sira perceived in 
the physician an instrument of Providence, or, as lie 
expresses it, 

From God a physician getleth wisdom (38 : »). 
Hence his advice to the patient : 

Pray unto the Lord, for he will heal (3S : 9). 
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cn Sira likewise assumes of the physician that 

He, too. will supplicate unto God, 

That he will prosper to him the mixture (38 : 14). 

"But hf distinctly warns the people not to negloct the 
physidaii. " Honour the physician." Ben Sira says, 

r' before thou hast need of him" (38: i), and con- 
cludes tile chapter with the words; 

He thnt smneth against his Maker. 

Will behave himself proudly against a physician {38 ; 15 ). 

In consequence of a misreading of the 1 Icbrcw by the 

[Greek translator, the versions give 

He that sinneth before his Maker. 

Let him fall into the hands of the physician. 



Now, a community which has artisans and traders, 
hired men and employers, professionals and privi- 
lcge<l classes, could hardly be expected to be free 
from social inequalities and even social injustices, 
lien Sira touches in many a place on these social evils 
of his time. It was on the basis of such passages that 
German Social Democrat, Herr Pfarrer Naumann. 
declared Ben Sira to have been a prototj'pe of Karl 
M.irx and I-assalle. I know the Pfarrcr's article only 
fnim quotations given by Pastor Wohlenberg in an 
Essay headed Jisiis Siraeh und dU sociale Fragr, in the 
Ntuf KirchUcJu- Zchschrift. To judge from these 
quotations Pfarrer Naumann's main argument is based 
the contents ofllcn Sira's Wisdom, Chapter 13, in 

such lines as the following occur : 
Wild iissfcs arc the prey of lions in the wilderness; 
So poor nitn arc pasture for the rich 
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A rich man speaketh and all keep silence; 

And what he sailh they c\tcil to llie clouds. 

A poor man spcakelh, -inil ihey say. who is Ihis ? 

And if he stumble, they wHl help to ovenhrow tiim { i j ; 

These, and other verses like these, testify to the 
existence of a class rapacious, perfidious, and unscru- 
pulous. Still they must not be interpreted as if they 
were meant to set up a conflagration to consume the 
foundations of an old world, replacing it by a state 
composed of communistic societies and socialistic 
brotherhoods. Nothing could be further from the 
thoughts of Ben Sira. The social problem in Israel is 
old, and is in no way characteristic of the age of Ben 
Sira. Those interested in the subject will find a fair 
account of it, and the way prophets and lawgivers 
tried to deal with it, in Professor Nowack's and Pro- 
fessor Buhl's pamphlets on tlie social problems in 
Israel. For our present purpose it will suffice to 
rcler to such passages as the one in Isaiah, "Woe 
unto them who join house to house and lay field to 
field, till there is no place" (5; 8), or the one in 
Amos, '■ Hear this, ye who swallow up the needy, 
even to make the poor of the land to fail, saying, 
when will the new moon be gone, that we may sell 
the corn .... that we may buy the poor for silver 
and the needy for a pair of shoes?" (8: 5, 6). Nor 
did the suffering of the exile greatly contribute toward 
lessening covetousness. For we find, that one of the 
evils with which Nehomiah had to deal was tlic rapa- 
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dty of the nobles and princes, who kept in bondage 
the sons and the daughters of the people, who were 
comi>eIled to sell them for the purpose of obtaining 
the barest necessaries of life, or to pay the King's 
tribute (Nehemiah 5: 1-3). The on!y new feature in 
Ben Sira is possibly the fact that with him the Hebrew 
word It™, usually meaning "the rich," "the opu- 
lent," becomes a sort of equivalent to our word 
" plutocrat," with this difference, that the TPB em- 
ploys his powers for his own unrighteous purposes. 
and hence is a synonym with rc"*, "the wicked." 
Says Ben Sira^ 

What feliowsliip sliali wolf have with lamb? 

Such is ihe wicked unio the righteous : 

i^nd 50 is Uie rich unlo a man that is destitute ( 13 ; ly-iS)."' 

And the fact might be easily explained bj- the 
aggravating turn matters took under Hellenistic in- 
fluence, when priests of aristocratic descent became 
tax-farmers, and tlie wealthy classes in their train, 
aping the nobility, probably abandoned themselves to 
outlandish and ungodly fashions and luxurj", so that 
ihc rich could be easily described as "the children of 
the violent among thy people, who do wickedly against 
ihc covenant." 

In spite, however, of these passionate outbursts of 
indignation, we must not infer tliat Ben Sira in any 
way aspired to the role of social reformer. In the first 
pUce, Ben Sira was. as already hinted at, a savant and 
a man of the world. Unlike the later Rabbis, who 
taught that the study of the Torah without a handicraft 
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must fail in the end. and become the cause of sin, and 
were even proud of the fact that Hillcl, the President 
of the Sanhedrin, began Ufe as a wood-chopper, IJcn 
Sira beheved leisure to be indispensable for the acqui- 
sition of wisdom. For it is only " the man devoid of 
occupation who shall become wise." He will 

Seek out tlie wisdom of all ihe ancients \ 
And will be occupied in prophecies. 
He will serve among ^reai men. 
And appear before him thai ruleth. 
He will travel through the land of strange nations 
(39:3-4)- 

But serving among the great and mixing with 
courtiers and travcUiitg require leisure and freedom 
from what Ben Sira would have called " the sordid 
cares of existence." He could thus hardly have dis- 
owned a class which by means of its wealth enjoyed 
the privileges so dear to his heart. 

In the second place, Ben Sira was a highly con- 
servative gentleman, and entertained litllf doubt of 
the dogma of " the sacredness of property." It is 
true that he had a strong suspicion that large fortunes 
are not always made in the mosl desirable way. 

He that pursues alter gnid shall not be innocent . . . 

For it is a stumbling block to a fuul 131 -. 5. 7). 

Still his doctrine was: 

Good things and evil, life and death. 

Poverty and riches, are from the Lord ( 11 : 14), 

Riches and poverty being thus alike meted out by 
Heaven, every human effort toward bringing about a 
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radical reform in this respect must prove idle and vain. 
With many a Jewish philosopher he probably tliought 
that every society has the rich it deserves. 

"When the Lord", says Alcharizi, "is wroth 
gainst a community, he gives wealth to the wicked 
and those who shut their hands ; when he loves them, 
he bostows it on the best and most noble-minded." 

The only remedies which Ben Sira oflers against 
the evils bound to come with such a state of society, are 
chari^ and liberality on the side of the rich, and 
modesti,- and resignation on the side of the poor. To 
the former (the rich man) he says : 

He that gives lo tile poor lendtth to the Lord, 
And who rewardeth but hef (35 ; 11 — gloss). 
Or = 

Be as a father to the orphans. 

And instead ora liushnnd to the widows. 

And God shall call Ihee son, 

And shall be gracious to thee (4: 10). 

But almsgiving alone is not sufficient, for 
The gift of a fool shall not profit ihee. 
Ho will give lilllc and upbraid much. 
And he will open his moulh like a crltc \ia -. 14, 15). 

In accordance with the Rabbinic sentiment, that 
charitj' is rewarded only in proportion to the gracious- 
ness which accompanies it,*° lien Sira gives the in- 
struction I 

My son, to thy good deeds add no blemish. 
And no grief of words in any way of giving. 
Shall not the dew assuage die scorching heatP 
So is a word belter llian a gift ( 18! 15-16). 

The rich man also receives the solemn warning, 
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that accumulation of wealth by means of oppressing 
the poor will be speedily avenged by a righteous God. 

For 

He thai buiideth his house with other men's money, 

Is like one tliat galherelh himself slones for the tomb 

ofhis burial \ii : 8). 

Nor will church windows or any other donations 
atone for his iniquities, for 

Wlioso bringeth an offering of the goods of the poor, 
Doeth as one that killelh the son before his father's 

eyes (34: i3). 

To the latter (the poor) Ben Sira gives the counsel 1 

With little or much be well satisfied (39: 23). 

since 

Better is the life of a poor man under shelter oflogs. 
Than sumptuous fare in another man's house (29 : 11). 

And far from considering poverty a vice, — as Renan 

somewhere imputes to Judaism, — Ben Sira jx-rceives 

in it, as in all manner of suffering, a discipline : 

For gold is tried in the fire. 

And acceptable men in the furnace of adver^iity (2 ^ 5). 

Hence, as in other cases of suffering, the only safe- 
guards against it are patience and confidence in God, 
or, as Ben Sira expresses it. 

Accept whatsoever is brought upon Ihee ; 

And be long-suffering in the changes of thy humlhation. 

Put lliy trust in him and he will help Ihee (2:4, 6), 

I described Ben Sira as "a man of the world." 
But no reproach was meant by it. All that this 
epilliL-t implies is, that Ben Sira represented a type 
of mind which, lacking both ignorance and en- 



thusiasm, made him sadly unfit for the role of 
social reformer. He may perhaps be best described 
as a gentleman of the old school. In religion the 
doctrines of the Prophets were good enough for him, 
and he would, as we have seen, discourage every theo- 
logical speculation on "things hidden," as imperti- 
nent inquisitiveness. In politics tlie only principle 
he would urge was strict honesty and forbearance, for, 
as he says. 

Sovereignty is transrerred from nation to nation 

Because of iniquities, pride, and greed of money { to = 8), 

Otherwise, as we can see from his jxinegyrics, he 
revered " the powers tliat be," and as a good conser- 
vative probably believed them to be meek and honest. 



Whether Ben Sira would have been quite welcome 
in the circles of those known to history by the name 
of Chasidim, or Saints, is rather doubtful. They 
certainly need not have been ashamed of the man 
whose maxim was 

Flee from sin as from Ihe face ofa serpent (»i : 2). 

But if it be true, as some historians maintain, that 
the saints of tliiit period were given to an ascetic life, 
they could not have been very eager for the com- 
pany of one who, as we shall see presently, mani- 
fested a great predilection for the good things of this 
world. If this was the case, I can only be sorry for 
them. But their loss is our gain. For it is precisely 
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this touch of worldliness in Ben Sira which affords us 
that gh'mpse of the social life of his time for which 
there is very little room in the work of a mere saint. 

The diary of the somewhat profane Pepj's — to 
give an instance near at hand — is botli amusing and 
instructive, whilst the jottings of the godly Nehcmiah 
Wallington are certainly more edifying, but withal 
dull and unprofitable reading for the historian. 

Ben Sira was not profane, but he had a special 

weakness for a good dinner, declaring that 

Him Ihat is liberal of his meals the lips shall bless, 

And llic testimony uf his excellence shall be believed 

With our present object in hand we cannot do bet- 
ter than accompany him to this important social func- 
tion. I call it a function, for a dinner in Jerusalem to 
which guests were invited was quite a solemn afialr, 
though it never assumed the sad and sacramental 
character which distinguishes our banquets. The 
first duty to be performed would be to ajipoint by lot 
or election a chairman, or "head of the banquet 
house." 

The election to this office carried with it, as it 
seems, a certain dignity, of which vain men were not 
a little proud. For, among the petty conceits of wliich 
a man should not, according to tlie advice of an old 
Rabbi, boast to his wife, lest she despise him in her 
heart, is also this, that he should not go home and 
say unto his wife, "I have been made the ruler of the 
feast"" The injunction of Ben Sira, 
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Have they made thee ruler of a feast f 
Be not Irfied up (32 : i), 

pmnts to the same fact. 

What the particular function of this ruler was is 
not clearly stated, but, as far as we can gather from 
Ben Sira and succeeding Rabbinic sources, it con- 
sisted in arranging the seats, or rather couches, super- 
intending all the preparations, and doing the honours 
of the occasion : 

Take thought for llicm and then lie down, 
Supply llieir wants and .iflerwards recline. 
That thou mayest rejoice in their honour (3a : i, i)." 

It is not impossible that he had also to draw up a 
list of the guests to be invited, since we know from a 
later source that "the men of a reftned mind" in 
Jerusalem never accepted an invitation, unless they 
knew beforehand the names of those who were to be 
their fellow-guests.' J The hour for dining seems to 
coincide, in the Rabbinic age at least, with that of the 
Romans, namelyeleven o'clock in the morning." The 
guests were expected to appear some time before, 
when they were taken to the vestibule, to wait there 
for their friends, and be treated to refreshments. In 
Jerusalem the fashion was to pass round three courses 
of refreshments, during which time a flag was hoisted 
on the front of the house, as a signal for the guests to 
appear. With the removal of the flag after the third 
course of refreshments, the "ten minutes of grace" 
were over, and the assembled guests entered the din- 
ing hall. This was furnished with couches and small 
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tables, in the arrangement of which more heed was 
paid, I believe, to the rules of precedence than to 
those of comfort. The Talmud has a regular "order 
of the table," which is exceedingly interesting," and 
should be studied in connexion with corresponding 
matter in Marquardt's Prh'atkhen da- Romcr. Here 
we must confine ourselves chiefly to Ben Sira. 

As to the menu, Ben Sira tells us "the chief thing 
for life is water and bread" (29:31). This is rather too 
frugal. More satisfactory is another passage, in which 
among "the things necessary for life" are given "salt 
and flour of wheat and honey and milk and the blood 
of grapes and oil " {39 : 26). One would not stance 
on this, but, as a fact, the Jews were not limited to a 
vegetarian diet on "good days." The general rule 
was "no festive dinner without meat." In Jerusalem 
in particular the butchers were also employed as 
caterers, and heavily fined if the bill of fare did not 
answer the conditions under which the banquet was 
entrusted to them.'* Nor was quantity a sole condi- 
tion! 'or, as Ben Sira shrewdly remarks, 

The throat devours every meal. 

Yet one meal is more pleasant than another (36 ; 33), 

whilst in another place he tells us: 

Not all is good for all, 

Not every soul chooses every kind (37 : s8). 

Quality and variety apparently are also insisted 
upon. We even have it on record that a grateful 
guest was expected to admire the various kinds of 
wine which were placed before him, and the diflerent 
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•sorts of pastry and meats of which he had a choice,'^ 

and it is to be assumed that the host on his part was 

<pcctt;d to do his best to deserve the comphtnent. 

feast thus meant by no means a fast. What Ben 

3ifa would urge would be gentlemanly behaviour and 

emperance. Here are a few of his injunctions : 

SitlesI thou aX the table of the Efeat. be not greedy upon it, 

And say nol, many urn Ihe things upon il. 

Slrtlch not ihint; hand whithersoever it [ihe eye] looketh, 

Anil thrust nol thyself with it into the dish, 

Consider thy neighbour's liking by thine own; 

And be discreel in every point. 

Eat as becometh a man those things which are set before 

thee ; 
And cat not greedily, lest thou be hated. 
Be first to leave off for manners' sake. 
And bf not insatiable, lest thou offend. 
And If Ihou slllest among many. 
Reach nol out thy hand before them (31 ; la, 14-18). 

Be nol insatiable for every luxury 

And he nol eflitse in all dainties. 

For in much luxur>' restelh sickness; 

By intemperance many perish utterly, 

But he that lakelh heed shall add to life (37: 19-31)- 

Another rule of Ben Sira's is: "At the time of 
'^thc table multiply not words." '" which the Talmud 
jxiraphrases: "They talk not during meals." It is 
!lus to be supposed that the gaieties did not begin 
'tilt the actual eating was over. First, however, the 
^-tiusls had to be given in honour of the host and the 
^pti'irc important guests. A good number of these 
^Ka\'c come down to us from Jewish antiquity. They 
^^re mostly of a homiletic nature, but they all have the 
virtue of brevity." 
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The obscure lines in Ben Sira addressed lo the 
"ruler of the feast," "for good manners thou shall 
receive favour" (32 : 2), may perhaps be construed to 
mean something similar to our vote of thanks to the 
chairman. More probably, however, tlie Hebrew 
text in this place is corrupt, and should read, as 
partly suggested by the Greek, 

That Ihou mayest receive a rrawtt for Ihy well -ordering 

Some of the sources seem to hint at a custom. 
that the man honoured with saying the grace crowned 
himself with a wreath for this function. The Hebrew 
formula picturing the saints in the world to come as 
sitting with wreaths on their heads and feasting on 
the glory of the Divine Presence, also points to the 
popularity of this adornment among the Jews. 
Should the custom just mentioned date back as far as 
200 B. c. E., we might perceive in the crown of Ben 
Sira a preparation for reading the grace after the 
meal, which also fell within the duties of the ruler of 
the feast. 3° 

\Vhen toast"! and grace were over, the gaieties 
began. These consisted in the Joys of the cup and 
in listening to music. The Biblical term nntTO, liter- 
ally, drinking, for feast or banquet, shows the import- 
ant part wine played on such occasions. Ben Sira 
and his generation must have had a special fondness 
for "the blood of the grape." which he defines, as we 
have seen, as one of "the necessaries of life," Thus 
Ben Sira exclaims : 
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What life is there lo him who Is wilhout wine? 

It was from the beginning created for joy (31 : 37). 

And again he says : 

Jo)- of heart, gladness, and an ornament 

Is wine in its time and proper season (31 : 28). 

Indeed, it would seem that I!en Sira was so eager for 

the full enjoyment of the liquid "that gladdens God and 

i men," tliat he would advise men to avoid anything 

which might prove a disturbing element. His words 

arc: 

Rebuke not thy neighbour at a banquet of wine, 

Neither set him at naught in his mirth : 

Speak not unto him a word of reproach, 

And pr«ss not upon him by asking him back a debt (31: 31). 

Hut please notice the qualification of time and season, 
whilst in another place Ben Sira also insists on meas- 
ure: For the abuse of wine, as for the abuse of food, 
Ben Sira has only words of condemnation : 

A workman that is a drunkard shall nol become rich. 

He that lovelh fiesh shall inherit poveriy (jg; i), 

whilst in another passage he says 

Show not thyself valiant in wine ; 

For wine liath destroyed many 1 31 ; aj). 

Drunkenness increaaelh ihe ragi! of a fool unto his hurt ; 

II dimioishelh strength and addeth wounds (31 ; 30/. 

Indeed, next to sexual immorality, there is noth- 
ing which Ben Sira abhors more than drunkenness. 
For 

\Vinc and vice will make a man of understanding fall away 
(19:2) 

{namely, from God). 

Yet Ben Sira advocated only temperance and mod- 
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eration, not total abstinence. With his hero, Simon 
the Just, he might in exceptional cases approve per- 
haps of a man taking the vows of the Nazarite, who 
had to refrain from all intoxicating drinks.'' But he 
would certainly never have allowed the constitution 
of an ascetic order to become the rule of the nation 
at large. As of iron, salt, and other useful and indis- 
pensable articles, he says also of wine : 

All these things for good lo the godly, 

So to the sinner they shall be turned into evil (39 : 17). 

The wine was accompanied by music. The enjoy- 
ment of a concert on festive occasions was not a post- 
exilic invention, "Woe unto those," we read in 
Isaiah, "that continue until night till wine inflame 
them. And the harp and the viol, the tabret and the 
pipe, and wine are in their feasts" (5; 13). But 
whilst the prophet protested, as they were probably 
then a .source of abuse, Ben Sira thoroughly relished 
such performances, for 

As a signet or carbuncle In a setting of gold, 

So is a concert of music in a banquet of wine. 

As a signet of emerald in a worii uf gold, 

So is a strain of music with pleasant wine (33 : j-ti). 

There is a storj- in the Talmud of a Rabbi who 
gave a dinner to his pupils, and who felt rather un- 
comfortable because of their shyness. Whereupon 
he said to his servant, "Give wine to the young men, 
that they may break their silence." ^ We may thus 
imagine that also in the times of Ben Sira the wine 
served as a signal for the opening of the conversation. 
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His remarks in this respect are not uninteresting. 
There is first the venerable, serene, and sedate elder, 
but liable to become serious and heavy. To him Ben 
Sira says: 

Speak. O elder, for it becomolh thee. 

And be modestly wise and hinder not song. 

In a place for wine pour not forth lalk. 

Wherefore shoutdst thou be overwise out of season ? ( 31 1 
3-4). 

These lines recall strongly a saying in later Rab- 
binic literature to the following effect : "Three things 
make man popular with his fellow-creatures — an open 
hand, a free table, and a little gaiety." '^ 

There is also the assertive youth attending, per- 
liaps, his first banquet, and rather inclined to monopo- 
lise the conversation. To him Ben Sira's counsel is : 

Speak, young man, if thou must, 

\Vilh an t:iion, if he asks thee twice or thrice. 

Compress the word and diminish it exceedingly (js : 7-8). 

e also gives him the gentle hint, that it is modest]' 

and blushing which will endear him to hi.s elders for 

BeToTe hail spreadeth lightning-, 

And before one thai b shamefaced favotir (3a: 10). 

On ihe other hand, there is the bore of superior 

lirs, who is constantly in fear of committing himself, 

ml tries to impose by his silence. Him Ben Sira 

tiuld address with the words : 

Refrain not from speech in season. 

And hide not thy wisdom for llie sake of fair-seeming 

most unbearable bore is he who never sees a 
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He that lellelli a tale to a fool, speaketli to erne in slumbtr, 
When he halh told his tale, he will say. what is it? (jj : S). 

Yet it must not be thought that Ben Sira was blind 
to the evils of the tongue. None perhaps warned 
against them more emphatically than he. To be 
saved from them man requires special assistance from 
Heaven, for which Ben Sira prays in the following 
words ; 

\\'hu shall set n watch over my mouth, 

And a seal of shrewdness upon my lips, 

That I fall not suddenly by them, and thai my tongue de- 
stroy me not? {za; 27). 

O Lord, Father and Master of my life. 

Abandon me not to their counsel : 

Suffer me not to fall by them (33 : 1). 

The pitfalls set by the tongue are slandering, lying, 

perjuring, backbiting, betraying a friend's secret, and 

the uttering of obscene words. Nay. Ihe very thought 

of things impure is sinful and defiling. Hence Ben 

Sira's exclamation : 

Who will set scourges over my thought : 
And 3 dbcipline of wisdom over mine heart? 

Tlial they spare me not for mine ignoranres, 
And my heart pass not by their sins ( 13 ! s ). 

But even in the speech without sin Ben Sira is con- 
stantly recommending caution, discretion, and reti- 
cence : 

Lo. thou surround thy vineyard witli a hedge, 
And make a door and bitr for thy moulli ( iS : 34], 
Hast thou heard a word, let it die witli thee. 
Take courage, it will not burslthec (19: 10). 

Indeed, the difference between the fool and the wise 

man is: 
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The heart or fools is in their moulh ; 

But ihe mouth of wise men is in tlieir heart (31 : 16). 

Tlic effusive gentleman would thus liave been out of 

place at a banquet in Jerusalem, But 

Wine and music rejoice the heart, 

Bui the love of friends is abuve them both (40 ; 30). 




" Friendship or death " was an old Jewish proverb, 
and no sacrifice was considered too great to obtain 
friendship.** "Acquire for thyself a friend or a com- 
panion" is the injunction of Joshua ben Perachyah, 
who lived before our era, but the comment given on 
it by the Rabbis of later generations is : Let a man 
buy himself a friend who will cat and drink with him, 
who will study with him the written and the oral law, 
and to whom he will entrust all his secrets both of a 
ritual and a secular nature." Ben Sira, however, 
the man of the world, and apparently of much experi- 
ence, which alone, as he maintains, saved him from 
"danger even unto death," brought about "by cun- 
ning lips and weavers of lies," is less effusive, and 
even inclined to suspicion. His counsel is: 

Separate thyself from ihy enemies. 
And beware of thy friends (6: 13]. 

Slil! be in no way undervalued the blessing of true 

cndship, and he tells us, 

A raithful friend is balm of life, 

He that fi-arelli God shall obtain him (6 : 16), 

nnly he would advise to caution, till the friend is tried 

And found not wanting : 
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As new wine so is a new friend. 

If it becomes thee, thou shalt drink it with gladness (9 : 10), 

What one has mainly to guard against in the acquir- 
ing of new friunds is the tendency toward selfishness, 
sacrificing all to its own ends. Hence 

Let thyself beware of a counsellor. 

And know before whal b his interest {37: 8). 

Very interesting is Ben Sira's counsel as to those 
from whom we should not take advice ; 

Take not counsel with a woman at>out her rival ; 

Neillier with a coward about war ; 

Nor with a merchant about exchange ; 

Nor with a buyer about selling ; 

Nor with an envious man about thankfulness; 

Nor with an unmerciful man about kindliness ; 

Nor with a sluggard about any kind of work ; 

Nor with a hireling in thy house about finishing his work ; 

NorwilUanidleservantaboui much business (37: 11 etitq.). 

Prudence and foresight do not exclude charita- 
bleness and kindness toward the bulk of mankind. 
At least they were compatible enough m the view uf 
Ben Sira, who teaches : 

Forgive thy neighbour the hurt that he has done Ihce, ' 

And then tliy sins shall be pardoned when thou pmycsL 

Man cherishes anger against man. 

And does he seek healing froni the Lord? 

Upon a ni:m like himself he halh no mercy. 

And does he make supplication for his sins ? (a8 : a-jj. 

The same thought is expressed in Rabbinic Hteraturc 

by the words : He only vvho is merciful with man- 
kind may expect mercy from Heaven.'* Such senti- 
ments alone should suffice to discharge Ben Sira from 
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the guilt of selfishness and cynicism brought against 
him by a certain school. 

Rut a friend and parlner behave as occasion r'.'quires, 
And a prudent wife U above them (40: 13). 

The prudent woman or the good woman is the con- 
stant theme of Ben Sira's praises, as he never gets 
tired of enlai^ng upon the evils of tJie bad woman or 
the foolish woman. 



The fraternity of bachelors was not popular with 

the Jews, the Talmud speaking of the wifeless man 

as deficient in humanity, whilst Ben Sira stigmatises 

him as a vagabond, wandering up and down. One of 

he two lj*pcs of women a man was thus bound to 

have. The latter (the bad woman) was considered a 

punishment of God, ■" which shall fall to the lot of the 

Unncr," the former (the good wife) was looked upon 

blessing from Heaven and the reward of " such 

sr the Lord." 

How far heiresses were fashionable in ancient Jeru- 

Sdlcm it is difficult to say. At present I can recall 

Bne case, of Joshua ben Gamala, whose fiantit', the 

aillionairess Maratta bath Hocthus, bought for him. 

■om Agrippa II, the commission of high priest. But 

, must be owned that he made good use of his oppor- 

unilics, for it was this Joshua who introduced com- 

iilsory education for children from Ihcage of six and 

Bwanl.*' Still, both the Rabbis and Ben Sira con- 
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denmed such marriages as unworthy and degrading. 
The words of the latter are : 

There is anger and impudence and great reproach 

If a woman maintains her husband (35 : 3i) 

The considerations which should weigh wilh a man in' 

the choice of a wife n.rc, according to Hen Sira, noble 

descent, beauty, modesty, thrift, and faithfulness. For 

A silent and loving woman is a gift from the Lord, 

And Ihtre is nothing so much worth as a well -instructed 

soul. 
As Ihe sun when it arises in the highest places of the !.ord. 
So is the beauty of a good wife in the ordering of a man's 

house {it: 14, 16), 

whilst her devotion to religion is described as follows r 

Eternal foundations on solid rock. 

And the laws of God in the heart of a saindy woman.l' 

Another consideration with Ben Sira, as with ihc 

later Rabbis, is Din', or noble pedigree, for 

So thy race which thou lovest shall be magnllied, 
Having the confidence of their good descent (36: 31). 

Good descent, however, is not ever^'thing, as chil- 
dren given to haughtiness and extravagance "do 
stain the nobility of their kindred." To insure "the 
goodness of the stock" a sound education is indis- 
pensable. In the times of Ben Sira this was .still left 
entirely to the father. According to the Rabbis the 
main duties of a father toward his son consisted in 
instructing him in the Torah, bringing him into wed- 
lock, and teaching him a trade, or, to be more accu- 
rate, teaching liim a handicraft." Ben Sira, in accord- 





ance with his low opinion of labour omits the third 

duty, and says : 

Hast tliou sons, instruct them, 

And marry wives to them in their youth (7 : 23). 

But instruction was a serious business, and could 

not, in the view of Ben Sira, be successfully carried 

out without the aid of cane and rod : 

Bow down his neck in his youth, 

Anil smite his loins, when he is a little one (30 : 12), 

He thai loveth his son causethUimofl to feel the rod (30;!]. 

This is, of course, in accordance with the sentiment 

expressed so often in the Rook of Proverbs and in 

other parts of the Old Testament. But this fact in 

no way relieves the severity of such a passage as 

Play with him and he will grieve thee ; 

Laugh not uitli him, lest thou have sorrow with him 

(30:9, 10]. 

With Ben Sira, as it would seem, the child is neither 
an angel nor a devit, but a mere mischievous animal. 
Hence his simile: 

An unbroken horse becomes stubborn, 

And a son left at large t>ecometh headstrong (30 : 8). 

Not less severe was the education of girls, though 
they arc never mentioned in connexion with the in- 
fliction of corporal punishment. This decency prob- 
ably forbade. The more strict was the watch kept 
over them. Ben Sira's maxim was; 

Hast thou daughters, guard them (7 ; 34). 

The education of a girl tended mainly, to judge 
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from various Rabbinic sources, toward making a good 
housewife of her; and consisted in enabling her to 
attain such accomplishments as weaving, spinning, 
cooking, baking, nursing, and arranging the furniture. "^ 
These were, indeed, the services a woman had to do 
for her husband. Of course, it was a question of 
means, and the ability to keep servants might re- 
lieve her from some of the more onerous duties. 
Rut work of the lighter kind was insisted on even 
with the richest, as the best remedy against whims 
and morbidness. The choice of a husband was 
entirely in the hands of the parents, and success in 
obtaining good matches for one's offspring was a 
source of congratulation. 

Give away r daughter, and thou shall have accomplished 

a great work, 
But join her to n man of understanding ( 7 : as]. 

In later Jewish literature daughters are spoken of 
as the winged birds taking flight after their husbands 
when married.^' The hoiie of the family thus reposed 
in the male line. The filial duties were many and 
arduous, the son being bound to maintain his parents 
in their old age and to serve them. Hut he was also 
expected to continue the traditions of the family, be- 
coming heir to its feuds and its alliances. It was a 
special comfort when a father 

Left behind him an avenger against his enemies, 
And one to requite kindness to his friends (30: 6). 

In fact the immortahtj' of whole chains of progenitors 
was invested in the dear boy, for 
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His father dieth and is as thuugli he has nut died, 
For he has left behind him one like himself (30: 4). 



In the map of life with itsdiversity of colours mark- 
ing the high-roads of our earthly carircr with tiieir 
innumerable by-ways and cross-ways, there is ever 
facing us in the distance a little dark spot to which all 
roads and ways converge. The distance is entirely a 
relative one. varying with our state of health, our 
sweetness of temper, and the disposition of our mind, 
morbid or cheerful. But there it remains ever con- 
fronting us, and not to be removed out of sight by 
any variety of euphemism, such as " haven of rest," 
"land of peace," or "a better world." Its real name 
is Death. 

Our sketch of life in ancient Jerusalem will be 
more than incomplete, unless we throw a glance, at 
least, at its decline toward the great borderland. 

Death, as a rule, is preceded by illness, and we 
have already seen the important part assigned to the 
physician. But he was assisted in his duties by 
nearly the whole of the community. Ben Sira's 
injunction \&: 

Be not slow to visit the sick. 

For through this thou shah be beloved (7 ; 35). 

This duty is known in Rabbinic literature under the 
:^nn Bilckur ChoHm, visiting the sick, which, as is 
'dbsr from certain injunctions in the Talmud in con- 
nexion with this duty,** included in the case of need 
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also nursing and sweeping tlie room. His friends 
also prayed for the patient, and it was a part of their 
duty to remind him to make a will and confess 
his sins, "for all those who were about to die 
had to confess their sins." They had also the belief 
that a confession which concluded with a prayer for 
forgiveness of sins might bring about his recovery. 
This is, as is clear from the whole context, the con- 
fession to which the Apostle James refers at the end 
of his Epistle. Ben Sira's counsel to the sick man is r 
And from all transgressions cleanse thy heart (38 ; 10). 

Ben Sira, whatever his shortcomings may have been. 
— indeed, he was hardly what we would call a sound 
theologian, — was not given to platitudes. He freely 
admits that death is a very "bitter remembrance" 
to the prosperous man of great possessions and a 
capacity for pleasure (31 1 !)■ ^'^* '* ^^^ "° terrors 
for him. for he regarded it not in the light of a pun- 
ishment, but in that of a Divine law, which has to be 
obeyed and fulfilled with the same submission and 
devotion as any law in the Torah, and thus he says: 

Be not afraid of death, thy covenant. 

Remember that those who went before, and they which 
come after will be with ihee. 

This is the portion of all flesh from the Lord, 

And w!iy dost Ihou refuse the Torah of the Must High? 
(41 : 3-4). 

When death entered, the funeral ceremonies began, 
which, at a later period, before the reform of Rabban 
Gamaliel, were costly and rather showy. They 
became so heavy a tax. that sometimes tlie near- 
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est relatives would take to flight, leaving the corpora- 
tion to take care of the dead body. Hence Ben Sira's 
injunction : 

According lo the custom bury his flesh, 
And hide not thyself when they die (38 : 16I. 

The mourning Listed seven days, in which friends 

and acquaintances were expected to join : 

Be not wanling to Ihem that weep, 

And tnoum with Iheni th:it mourn (7 : 34). 

In the time of the Rabbis the mourning in the case 
of parents extended over twelve months. But neither 
the Rabbis nor Ben Sira approved of prolonged 
mourning for an indefinite period. The Rabbis per- 
ceived in it a presumption on the part of man to be 
more merciful than God." whilst lien Sira thought that 
we ought to save our tears for greater calamities : 

Weep for the dead, for liyhl haih failed him ; 
And weep for a frjol, for understanding lialli failed him. 
Weep more so(\]y for Uie dead, bc^cause he halh found 
rest (33: It). 



Looking back at this life, wc feel that for the most 
part we have been moving in a world very much like 
ours, guided by the same motives, moved by the same 
passions, and on the whole striving after the same 
ideals. The "Sacred Volume" lells us : "Say not 
that the days of yore were better than tliese," for it is 
unwisdom to say so. The lesson to be derived from 
Ben Sira is, say not that our days are better than the 
days of yore, for it is ignorance to say so. 




ON THE STUDY OF THE TALMUD- 



It is now more than half a century since Renan 
put the question, " Has Jewish tradition anything to 
teach us concerning Jesus?" This question must be 
answered in tlie negative. As far as the contem- 
poraneous Jewish hterature goes, it does not contain 
a single reference to the founder of Christianity. All 
the so-calied Anti-Christiana collected by mediseval 
fanatics, and freshened up again by modem igno- 
ramuses, belong to the later centuries, when history- 
and biography had given way to myth and speculation. 
Almost every Christian sect, every Christian com- 
munitj-. created a Chri.st after its own image or dogma. 
The Jewish legend — a growth of those later centuries 
— gave him an aspect of its own, purely apocryphal in 
its character, neither meant nor ever taken by the 
Jews as real history. 

But if the Rabbis have nnthing to tell us about the 
personality of Jesus, Rabbinic literature has a good 
deal to teach us about the times in which he lived and 
hboured. And what is more important is that a 
thorough study of this literature might, with due dis- 
cretion, help us to a better understanding of the writings 
attributed to Jesus and his disciples. To prove this 
by a few instances will be the aim of my present 
lecture. It is intended as an invitation to fellow- 
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Students to devote more attention to a branch of litera- 
from the study of which the Christian divine 
ght derive as much profit as the Jewish Rabbi. 
In justice to by-gone times, it should be pointed 
out that this fact had by no means escaped tlie search- 

I ing eyes of Christian scholars of previous generations. 
They both recognised the importance of the Talmud for 
a better knowledge of the two Testaments, and applied 
themselves to an honest study of its contents. As 

[the fruits of these studies, it is sufficient to mention 
here the Porla MosU of Pocock, the Dc Synednis of 
Sclden, the Home Ralibinicae of Lightfoot The Cam- 
bridge Platonists also deserve lionourable mention. 
These great and hospitable minds extended^ the range 
of their literary acquaintances also to the Rabbis, and 
the Helfet Discourses of John Smith, and the Discourse 

IM ike Lard's Supper by Cudworth,' show that this 

1 acquaintance was by no means a passing one. 

All the names just given belong to Kngland, but 

I the Continent in no way remained behind. The names 
of llic Continental students of Rabbinism are duly re- 
corded in Zunz's Ziir IJUraliir und Gischieltte, and in 

: Other bibliographical works. It is sufficient to mention 

' the name of Reuchlin, who saved the Talmud from the 
torch which a converted Jew was about to apply to it ; 
the two Buxtorfs, whose works bearing on R;ibbinic 
literature fill pages in the catalogues of the British 
Museum; and Vitringa. whose books on Rabbinic 
topics are considered by the best scholars as classical 
pieces of work. 
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However, these good things are (as already indi- 
cated) a matter of the past. The present shows a 
decided deterioration. Not only has the number of 
students devoting themselves to Rabbinic literature 
shrunk to a miserable mTnimum, but the quality of the 
work produced by these latter-day students is such as 
to show a distinct decay, among the very few praise- 
worthy exceptions being, for instance, the theological 
works of Dr. C. Taylor. No student who is interested 
in the con.stitution of the ancient Synagogue dare 
neglect Vitringa's De Syitagoga vckn, which appeared 
in the year 1696; but he would certainly lose nothing 
by omitting to read most of the productions of our 
own century on the same subject. 

The causes of this decay are not to be sought for 
far ofl^ There was first the influence of Schleier- 
macher. whose interpretation of Christianity formed, 
as far as its negative side is concerned, one long 
strained effort to divorce it from Judaism. '"I hate 
historic relations of this sort," he exclaims in one 
place; and proceeds to say, "every religion is con- 
ditioned by itself, and forms an eternal necessit>'." 
Schleiermacher's theory of the origin of Christianity 
was, as is well known, mainly based on the Johanninc 
Gospel, to the disparagement of the Synoptics. The 
German Marcion had thus every reason to hate his- 
tory. But as the Talmud still reminded the world of 
these historical relations. Sclllciermacher and his school 
adopted the course nf vulgar fanrmis. and cut the 
Rabbis and their literary remains. The second cause 





this decay is the suspicion thrown on all Jewish 
tradition by the higher criticism. Anybody who has 
ever read any modem Introductions to the Old Testa- 
ment will remember, that as a rule they open with a 
reference to the Rabbinic account of the rise of the 
Canon, followed by a Icngtliy exposition showing its 
utter untrustworthiness. To make matters more 
complete, efforts were made to disqualify the Rabbis 
from bearing witness even to events which took place 
when the Synagogue was a fully-established institu- 
tion, administered by the ancestors of the Rabbis in 
their capacity as scribes and saints, or Chasidim. 1 
am referring to the controversy as to the existence of 
the so-called Great Synagogue, commencing, accord- 
ing to tradition, with E/.ra the Scribe, and succeeded 
by a permanent court, consisting of sevent>--one mem- 
bers, called Sanhedrin j which court again was, ac- 
cording to tradition, presided over by two members, 
the one called Nasi, or Prince- President, whilst the 
other bore the title of Ab-Beth-Din. Father of the 
Court of Justice, or Vice-President, both of whom 
were recruited for the most part from Pharisaic circles. 
Modern criticism, mainly on the strength of certain 
passages in Josephus and in the New Testament, 
maintains a negative attitude toward these accounts. 
The questions involved are too important and too 
complicated to be entered upon in a casual way. We 
need notice only the following fact. This is, that the 
doubts regarding the traditional account of the consti- 
tution of the Sanhedrin were first raised in this century 
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by Krochnial in the "forties," taken up again by 
Kucnen in the "sixties," to be followed by WcU- 
hauscn in the "eighties," But when reading their 
works you will obsen'e that, whilst Krochma! respect- 
fully questions tradition, and Kuenen enters into elab- 
orate examination of the documents, Wellhausen sum- 
marily dismisses them. Matters have now, indeed, 
come to such a pass that the principle has been laid 
down, that it is not necessary to have a thorough 
knowledge of Rabbinic literature in order to express 
an opinion about its merits or demerits. It is prob- 
ably thought that we may condemn it by mere intui- 
tion It is impossible to argue with transcendental 
ignorance. 

Trusting that none of those present have any rea- 
son to hate history, or to believe in the superior virtue 
of ignorance, I will now proceed to the subject of my 
lecture. 

Let me first state the fact that the impression con- 
veyed to the Rabbinic student by the perusal of the 
New Testament is in parts like that gained by reading 
certain Rabbinic homilies. On the vcr>- threshold 
of the New Testament he is confronted by a gene- 
alogical table,' a feature not uncommon in the later 
Rabbinic versions of the Old Testament, which are 
rather fond of providing Biblical heroes with long pedi- 
grees. They are not always accurate, but have as a 
rule some edifying purpose in view. The Rabbis even 
declare that the Book of Chronicles, with its long 
scries of names, has no other purpose than that of 
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being inttrpreted,' that is tn say, of enabling us to 
derive some lesson from them. In the fifth chapter 
of tlie Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, deahng mostly 
with round numbers, we read : "There were ten gen- 
erations from Noah to Abraham to make known how 
long-suffering God is." 

In the second chapter of Matthew the Rabbinic 
student meets with many features known to him from 
the Rabbinic narratives about the birth of Abraham; 
the story of the Magi in particular impresses him as a 
homlletical illustration of Num. 24; 17, "There shall 

■ come a star out of Jacob." which star the interpreta- 
tion of the Synagogue referred to the star of the 
Messiah.' This impression grows stronger the more 
we advance with the reading of the Apostle's writings. 
Take, for instance, Matt, i- 9. "Bring forth fruit 
worthy of repentance." This verse, like so many 
Kothcrs in the New Testament in which fruits or har- 
vest arc used as metaphors or similes in parables, gains 
both in intensity and in freshness when studied in con- 

Inexion with many allegorical interpretations of the 
Rabbis in which the produce of the field and the 
vine>'ard play a similar part. One or two instances 
will not be uninteresting. Thus, with reference to 
Song of Songs 2-, 2, " j\s the Hly among the thorns, 
to is my love among the daughters," a famous Rabbi 
says ; There was a king who had a paradise (or gar- 
den), which he had laid out with rows of fig-trees, 
. Mws of vines, and rows of pomegranates. He put 
ithc paradise in the hands of a tenant, and left. In 
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after days the king came to see what his tenant had 
accomphshed. He found the garden neglected, and 
full of thorns and thistles. He then brought wood- 
cutters to cut it down. Suddenly he perceived a lily. 
The king plucked it, and smelled it, and his soul re- 
turned upon him. He turned and said, "For the 
sake of the lily the garden shall be saved." The lily 
is the Congregation of Israel ; intent on the strength 
of its devotion to the Torah, it saved the world from 
the destruction to which the generation of the deluge 
had condemned it by their wicked deeds.* 

In another place, however, it is the individual who 
is compared to the lily. Thus, Song of Songs 6: 3, 
" My beloved went down to his garden to gather the 
lilies," is applied to the death of the righteous, whose 
departure from this world is a gathering of flowers 
undertaken by God himself, who is llie beloved one.' 

In connexion with this wc may mention another 
Rabbinic parable, in which the wheat takes the place 
of the lily. It is given as an illustration of Song of 
Songs 7: 3, and Psalm 2: I2, The Scriptural words 
in the latter place arc 13 pc'3. which the Rabbis ex- 
plain to mean "kiss the wheat." illustrating it by the 
followng parable ; The straw and the chalT were argu- 
ing together. The straw maintained that it was for 
its sake that the field was sown and ploughed, whilst 
the stem insisted that it was on its account that the 
work was undertaken. Thereupon the wheat said, 
"Wait until the har\'est comes, and we shall know with 
ivhat purpose the field was sown." When the harvest 
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came, and the work of threshing began, the chaff was 
scattered to the wind, the stem was given to the 
flames, whilst the wheat was carefully gathered on the 
floor, In a similar way the heathens say, "It is for 
our sake that the world was created," whilst Israel 
makes the same claim for itself. But wait for the Day 
of Judgment, when the chaff will be fliminntcd, and 
the wheat will be kissed. I need hardly remind you 
of the parable in Matt. 13.' 

To return to Chapter 3. I will quote verse 1 1, in 
which the Baptist in his testimony to Jesus says, " I, 
indeed, baptised you with water unto repentance, but 
he that cometh after me is mightier than I. whose 
shoes t am not worthy to bear ; he shall baptise you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire." The baptism, of 
course, represents the n^'3D, or immersion, of the Bible, 
enforced by the Rabbis in the case of proselytes, Ac- 
cording lo some authorities it was also customary with 
people entering on a course of repentance,' The ex- 
pression, "whose shoes 1 am not worthy to bear," re- 
minds one of the similar Talmudic phrase, running. 
'"he who will explain to me a certain word. I will 
ejrr>' his cloth after him to the bath,""" that is to say, 
he will show submission to his authon'tj- by performing 
menial work for him. As to the term. " baptism by 
the Holy Gliost and fire." the latter has a parallel in 
Ithc Talmudic dictum, that the main n?'3D, immersion. 
las a means of purification, is by fire." The former 
'term, "baptism by the Holy Ghosl," is ccrliiirily ob- 
scure, and has given a good deal of trouble to the 
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commentators ; but it must have been readily under- 
stood by the Jews, who even spoke of drawing the 
Holy Spirit, EHlpn nn f'asi^, a term applied only to 
liquids." Note also the following passage from a ser- 
mon by R. Akiba: "Blessed arc ye Israelites. Before 
whom are ye purified, and who is he who purifies you ? 
Ye are purified before your Father in Heaven, and it 
is he who purifies you," as it is said, "The Lord Is 
the AFtkiiJeh of Israel.""' The word rvQ-a is taken in 
the sense in which it occurs several times in the Pen- 
tateuch, meaning "a gathering of waters," or a ritual 
bath, taken after various kinds of uncleanness. The 
Rabbi then derives from the words of Jeremiah (17: 
13) the lesson, that as the Mikweli is the means of 
purification for defilement {in the sense of the Levitical 
legislation), so God is the source of purity for Israel. 
It should be borne in mind, that according to the 
Rabbinic interpretation, the term riKOiD, "defilement," 
applies to all kinds of sins, ritual as well as moral, 
especially the latter, whilst the process of purifying 
mostly concerns the heart. " Purify our hearts, that 
we serve thee in truth," is the constant prayer of the 
Synagogue. 

■ilW, or "purification," is, according to the mystic 
R. Phinehas ben Jair, of the second century, one of the 
higher rungs on the ladder leading to the attainment 
of the holy spirit." 1 do not know how far this con- 
ception may be connected with the gospel narrative. 
according to which the baptism of Jesus (or tlie 
Taharah of Jesus) was followed by tlie descent of the 
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holy spirit. If R. Phiiiehas ben Jair could be taken, as 
some maintain, as one of the last representatives of 
the Ivisenes, there would, indeed, be no objection to 
sec in the synoptic account an illustration of the prin- 
ciple laid down by these mystics. At any rate, it 
may serve as a transition to the verses I am about to 
quote from Matt. 3 (16, 17), running thus: '"And 
Jesus, when he was baptl.sed, went up straightway 
from the water: and, lo, the heavens were opened 
unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending 
as a dove, and coming upon him : and, lo, a voice out 
of the heavens saying. This is my beloved son in 
whom I am well plea.sed." The symbolism of the 
Holy Ghost by a dove is a common notion in Rab- 
binic literature. The dove is considered as the most 
cltaste among the birds, never forsaking her mate. 
The congr^ation of Israel, which never betrays its 
God. is therefore compared to the dove.'* "Once 
upon a time," so runs a Rabbinic legend, which I 
give here in substance, "King David went out on a 
hawking ex[x;dition. Whereupon Satan came and 
turned himself into a deer, which David tried to hit, 
but could not reach. Constantly pursuing the animal. 
David was thus carried from his suite, owing to the 

Imac hi nations of Satan, into the land of the Philistines, 
•here he was suddenly confronted by the relatives of 
Goliath, who were all thirsting for his blood. There- 
llpon a dove descended before Abifihai, wllo had re- 
naincd behind in the king's camp, and began to emit 
wailing tones. Abishai at once understood its mean- 
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ing, saying, 'The congregation of Israel is compared 
to a dove, as it is said, Wings of a dove covered 
with silver' (Ps. 68: 14), and thus interpreted the 
appearance of the dove as a sign that King David, the 
hope of Israel, was in danger of his life, and he set 
out to his rescue.""' 

A closer parallel, however, is the following pas- 
sage attributed to the well-known mystic, Ben Soma, a 
younger contemporary of the Apostles. The passage 
runs thus: R. Joshua b^n Hananiah was standing 
upon the terrace of the Temple mountain. Ben Soma 
saw him, but did not rise up before him (as he ought 
to liave done, seeing that R, Joshua was his master). 
R. Joshua asked him, "Whence and whither, Ben 
Soma?" The answer Ben Soma gave him was, "I 
was looking at (or rather meditating upon) the upper 
waters (above tlie firmament) and the under ivatcrs 
(under the firmament). The space between tlie two 
waters is not broader than three fingers ; as it is said. 
'the Spirit of God was brooding upon the face of the 
waters,' like a dove brooding over her young, partly 
touching them and partly not touching them.""' 

I need hardly say that we have here to deal with 
a fragment of a Jewish Gnosis, and I must refer the 
reader to the works of Joel, GraetK, and Freudenthal, for 
more information upon this point, but it must be noted 
that some parallel passages read "eagle" instead of 
"dove." Deul. 32: 11 lends some countenance to 
this reading, but the parallels just quoted from tlie 
New Testament as well as the famous vision of R, 
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Jose, in which the daughter-voice is complaining in a 
tender voice like a dove, saying "Woe unto the father, 
whose children were expelled from his table,"'' speak 
for the reading given first. 

After the appearance of the Holy Ghost, Jesus is 
greeted, as we have seen, by a voice from the heavens, 
saying, "This is my beloved son, in whom I am well 
pleased." These words represent, as rightly remarked 
by the commentators, a combined paraphrase of Ps. 
3: /and Isa, 41 : i. The voice from heaven, as is 
well known, corresponds with the Rabbinic "daughter 
ofa voice" {^ip na), or daughter-voice, occupying the 
third place in the scale of revelation. I cannot enter 
hcie into the various aspects and functions of the 
daughter- voice, about which a good deal has been 
written, but I should like to note two peculiar features."' 

The first is, that in many cases the daughter- voice, 
when employed as a means of revelation, finds its ex- 
pression, not in a fresh message, but in reproducing 
some verse or sentence from the Hebrew Bible, Thus 
it is recorded by the Rabbis that when they (the au- 
thorities) intended to include King Solomon in the 
number of those who forfeited their salvation, the 
daughter- voice put in the protest of heaven, in the 
words of Job (34: 33). "Shall his recompense be as 
thou wilt, that thou refusest it?"*° The great recon- 
ciliation, again, of God with the house of David, as 
represented by the exiled king Jcconiah, when the 
Babylonian captivity was nearing its end, was an- 
nounced by the daughter-voice in the words of Jerc- 
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miah, "Return, ye backsliding children, and 1 will 
heai your backslidings. Behold, we come unto thcc; 
for thou art the Lord our God" (3 : 22)." It should 
be noted, however, that the daughter- voice is not con- 
fined in its quotations to the Canonical Scriptures. 
Sometimes the daughter-voice even quotes sentences 
from the Apocrypha, This was the case in Jabneh, 
where the Sanhedrin met after the destruction of the 
Temple. There a voice from heaven was heard reprii- 
ducing a verse from the Wisdom of Ben Sira (3 : 23), 
"Ye have no need of the things that are secret."" His 
true that Ben Sira has "thou hast no need" (in the 
singular), but it would seem as if the voice from heaven 
is not always very exact in its quotations, adapting 
them in its own way to the message to be announced. 
Thus, for instance, on the occasion of Saul's dis- 
obeying the commandment of God regarding the exter- 
mination of the Amalekites, there came the daughter- 
voice and said unto him, "lie not more righteous 
than thy Maker," -pipD ill' rivn W.'^ We will eaaly 
recognise in this warning the words of Ecclesiastes 
{y : 16). "Be not righteous overmuch," nain pisn S^ 
only that nmn was altered into in", required by the 
prefix of n^ipD. which word was apparently added by 
the voice from heaven. 

Another important feature of the daughter- voice 
is, that m some cases it is audible only to those who 
are prepared to hear it. "Every day," says die 
rather mystically inclined R, Joshua ben I^vi, "goes 
forth a voice from Mount Sinai, and makes proclama- 
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lion and says, ' Woe to the creatures for their con- 
tempt of the Torah.' " As rit^litly pointed out by the 
commentators, this voice is heard only by fine, sensi- 

Ib've natures that are susceptible to Divine messages 
e\'en after the discontinuance of prophecy," In this 
Case the daughter- voice becomes something quite sub- 
jective, and loses a great deal of its authoritative char- 
acter. The renegade Klisha ben Abuyah, or, as he is 
commonly called, irw, the "other one," in his despair 

»of "doing repentance", heard a voice coming straight 
from behind the throne of God, saying unto him, 
"Come back, ye backsliding children, except thou 
'other one,'" and thus he abandoned himself to an 
Mimmoral life." Contrast this story with that of Ma- 
^buseh, the worst sinner among the kings of Judah. 
^^Kb to tJiis effect. When the captains of the King of 
.'\ss)Tia defeated Manasseh and put him among thorns, 
and inflicted upon him the most cruel tortures, he 
invoked all tlic strange gods he was in the habit of 
worshipping, but no relief came. Suddenly he said, 
H["I remember my father once made me read the fol- 
loft-ing verses (Deut. 4: 30. 31), 'When thou art in 
Inbulation, and all these things are come upon thee, 
■ . . return thou to the Lord thy God. For the Lord 
ihy God is a merciful God ; he will not forsake thee 
nor destroy thee.'" He then began to address his 
prayers to God. The angels — in a most unangelic 
I am sorry to say — shut up the gates of heaven 
list his prayer, but the Holy One, blessed be he, 
" If I do not receive him, I shut tlie gate in the 
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face of repentance." And thus he was entreated of 
him and heard his supphcation.' " "* The moral of the 
two stories is, that tlie " odier one" trusted to fresh 
messages, and went to perdition, while Manasseh fell 
back upon the family Bible and was saved. It is 
probable that it was such moral catastrophes as re- 
corded in the case of the "other one" which brought 
the voice of heaven into disrepute. The verdict of 
the Rabbis in the second century was. that no atten- 
tion is to be paid to it when it presumes to decide 
against the moral conviction of the majority. The 
Torah is not in heaven.'' Its interpretation is left to 
the conscience of catholic Israel. 

Now it is this conscience of Israel which is not 
satisfied with the lesson to be derived from the Scrip- 
tures at the first glance, or rather the first hearing, 
but insists upon its expansion. Thus when interpret- 
ing Lev. 19! 36, the Rabbis somehow managed to 
derive from it the law of "let your speech be yea, 
yea J nay, nay."'' Again, when commenting upon 
the seventh commandment, they interpreted it in such 
a way as to include the prohibition of even an un- 
chaste look or immoral thought."* The rules of inter* 
pretation by which such maxims were derived from 
the Scriptures would perhaps not satisfy the modem 
philologian. They, indeed, belong to the "second 
sense " of the Scriptures, the sense which is the heart 
and soul of all history and development. "God hath 
spoken once, twice I have heard this" (Ps. 62: I2). 
which verse is interpreted by the Rabbis to mean that 
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Scripture is capable of many interpretations or hear- 
ings." But it is interesting to find that these interpre- 
tations of the Scriptures tending to improve upon the 
"first sense" are sometimes introduced by the formula : 
"I might hear so-and-so, therefore there is a teaching 
to say that," etc. IDlS iiD^n .-■':[« KJiC^' Put into 
modem language the formula means this : The words 
of the Scriptures might be at the iirst glance (or first 
hearing) conceived to have this or that meaning, but 
if we consider the context or the way in which the 
sentences are worded, we must arrive at a different 
conclusion. This parallel may perhaps throw some 
light on the expression <)<ioiiao.Tt, "you have heard that 
it was said . . . but I say unto you," a phrase fre- 
quent in the Sermon on the Mount. After the 
declaration made by Jesus of his attachment to the 
Torah, it is not likely that he would quote passages 
from it showing its inferiority. The only way to get 
over the difficulty is to assume that Jesus used some 
such phrase as the one just quoted, -VA TOitr, " I might 
bear," or "one might hear," that is to say, "one 
might be mistaken in pressing the literal sense of the 
verses in question too closely," Against such a nar- 
row way of dealing with Scripture he warned his dis- 
ciples by some formula, as lOiV HD^n, "there is a 
teaching to say that the words must not be taken in 
such a sense." But the formula being a strictly Rab- 
binic idiom, it was not rendered quite accurately by 
the Greek translator. Hence the apparent contradic- 
tion between Matt. 3; 17, 20, and the matter follow- 
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ing upon these verses. I only wish to add that in 
Rabbinic literature it is sometimes God himself who 
undertakes such rectifications. Thus we read in an 
ancient Midrash with reference to Jer. a,-. 2, "And 
thou shalt swear as the Lord liveth. in truth and in 
judgment"; "The Holy One, blessed be he, said 
unto Israel, 'Think not that you may swear by my 
name, even in truth. You may not do so unless you 
have obtained that high degree of sanctity by which 
Abraham, Joseph, and Job were distinguished, who 
were called God-fearing men (o'n^x 'Kt).' " This limi- 
tation of swearing, even in truth, is indicated accord- 
ing to the Rabbis in Dcut. 20: lo, which verse is in- 
terpreted to mean, "If thou fearcst thy God, and art 
exclusively in his service, thou mayest swear by hLs 
name," not otherwise. 3» 

Having mentioned the name of the patriarch, I 
may perhaps state the fact that, beside the epithets 
"the God-fearing" Abraham, or Abraham "the friend 
of God," Abraham also bears in Rabbinic literature 
the title of Rock. The wording of the Rabbinical 
passage and the terms used in it will not be uninter- 
esting to the student of the New Testament In 
Matt. i6: 18 we read; "And I also say unto thee, 
that thou art Pctros, and upon this /c/ru I will build 
my church." The Rabbinic passage forms an illus- 
tration of Num. 23: 9, "For from the top of tlic 
rocks I see him." and runs thus; There was a king 
who desired to build, and to lay foundatians he dug 
constantly deeper, but found only a swamp. At last 




he dug and found a petra (this is the very word the 
Rabbi uses). He said. "On this spot I shall build 
and lay the foundations." So the Holy One, blessed 
be he. desired to create the world, but meditating 
upon the generations of Enoch and the deluge, he 
said, *• How shall I create the world seeing that those 
wicked men will only provoke me? " But as soon as 
God perceived that there would rise an Abraham, he 
said, '"Behold. I have found the petra upon which to 
build and to lay foundations," Therefore he called 
Abraham Rock, as it is said, "Look unto the rock 
whence ye are hevm. Look unto Abraham, your 
father" (Isa. 51^ 1, 2)." 

The parallels given so far have been more accord- 
ing to the letter. I will now give one or two parallels 
according to the spirit. 

I have already referred to the attempts made by 
various authors to describe the life and times of Jesus 
Christ. The best book of this class is undoubtedly 
Schiifcr's History 0/ thf Jtioish l\-ople in tJu Age of 
Jesus Christ. It is a very learned work, particularly 
as far as tlie Greek and Roman documents are con- 
cerned. Its treatment of such topics as the geography 
of Palestine, the topography of Jerusalem, the plan of 
the Temple, and kindred subjects, is almost perfect. 
A most excellent feature in it is the completeness of 
its bibliography, there being hardly any dissertation 
or article in any of the learned periodicals which is 
not duly rcgi.stercd by the author. But all these fine 
things are. to use a quaint Rabbinic phrase, only 
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"after-courses of wisdom." Bibliography in particu- 
lar is not even an after-course. It partiikes more of 
the nature of the menu served sometimes by very 
ignorant waiters, possessing neitlier judgment nor 
discretion. The genera! vice attaching to this whole 
class of works is. that no attempt is made in them to 
gain acquaintance with the inner life of the Jewish 
nation at the period about which they write. Take, 
for instance, the subject of prayer. Considering that 
pre-Christian Judaism gave to tlie world the Psalms, 
and that post- Christian Judaism produced one of the 
richest liturgies; considering again that among the 
various prayers which have come down to us through 
the medium of the Talmud, there is also one that 
forms a close parallel to the "Lord's Prayer;" con- 
sidering all lliia. one might expect that also in the 
limes of Jesus the Jews were able to pray, and in fact 
did pray. The contents of their prayers might be of the 
greatest importance for the student, expressing as they 
probably did the religious sentiments of the age and 
the ideal aspirations of the nation. But what our 
theological waiters dish up is a minimum of prayer 
dressed up in a quanlitj' of rubrics, in such a fashion 
as to stigmatise their authors as miserable pedants. 
And no attempt is made to enter into the spirit of even 
this minimum. No explanation is given, for instance, 
of the meaning of the terms "the kingdom of heaven," 
the yoke of which the Rabbi was supposed to receive 
upon himself, the " Hear, O Israel," etc The terms 
" sane tifi cation of the name of God," "Father in 
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heaven," and "renewed world," are also frequent in 
Jewish literature and in the Jewish prayer-book, but 
no sufTicient attention is given to them. To my knowl- 
edge Dalman is the only modern Christian scholar who 
recognises the importance of these terms, and similar 
ones, in their bearing upon a clearer understanding of 
the New Testament, and has at least made an attempt 
at their analysis in his book, Die Work Jisit. 

-■Vnothcr important point, which has never been 
properly examined, is the unique position which tlie 
Ktiusttit Israd, the congregation of Israel, or ideal 
Israel, occupies in Rabbinic theology. Yet it forms 
a striking parallel to that held by Jesus in Christian 
theology. The Keneseth Israel was, like the Spirit of 
the Messiah, created before the world was called into 
existence. "She is the beloved of God, in whom he 
rejoices;" and there is no endearing epithet in the 
language, such as son, daughter, brother, sister, bride, 
mother, lamb, or eye, which is not, according to the 
Rabbis, applied by the Scriptures to express the inti- 
mate relation between God and the Keneseth Israel. 
Not even the title of "god," of which God is other- 
wise so jealous, is denied to Israel, as it is written, 
"I have said. Ye are gods," Nay, God even says to 
Moses. " E.xalt Israel as much as thou canst, for it is 
as if thou wert exalting me ; " whilst he who denies 
Israel or rises against Israel denies God. In fact, it is 
only through the witness of Israel that God is God. 
and he would cease to be so were Israel to disappear, 
it is written, " Ye are my witnesses, , , . and 1 am 
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God." 3* Bui there is no fear of such a calamity. 
Israel is as eternal as the universe, and forms the 
rock on which the world was built. As a rock tower- 
ing up in the sea, so the Keneseth Israel stands out in 
history, defying all tempests and temptations ; for 
"many waters cannot quench the love" between God 
and the Keneseth Israel." She is, indeed, approached 
by Satan and the nations of the world with the sedu- 
cing words, "What is thy beloved more tlian another? 
Beautiful and lovely thou art, if thou wilt mingle 
among us. Why dost thou permit thyself to go 
through fire for his sake, to be crucified for his 
name? Come unto us, where all the dignities in our 
power await thee." But Israel resists all tempta- 
tions i they point to their connexion with God 
throughout their history, to his love unto them, shown 
by conferring upon them the gift of hohness, which 
even a Balaam envied, and to the promise held out to 
ihem of the Messianic times, when suffering will cease 
and Israel will revel in the glory of God." ^ These 
few quotations suffice to show what an interesting 
chapter might be added to our knowledge of com- 
parative theology. 

Again, our knowledge of the spiritual history of 
the Jews during the first centuries of our era might be 
enriched by a chapter on miracles. Starting from the 
principle tli.it miracles can be e.\plained only by more 
miracles, an attempt was made some years ago by a 
student to draw up a list of the wonder-workings of 
the Rabbis recorded in the Talmud and the Midra- 
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shim. He applied himself to the reading of these 
works, but his reading was only cursory. The list 
therefore is not complete. Still it yielded a harvest 
of not less than two hundred and fifty miracles. 
They cover all classes of supernatural workings 
recorded in the Bible, but occur with much greater 
frequency, 

A repetition of these miracles would be tiresome. 
I will content myself with reproducing a story from 
Tractate Chagigah, which will illustrate to you how 
much even the individual Jew shared in the glories 
conferred upon the Kenescth Israel. I am speaking, 
of course, of that individual who is described by the 
Kabbis lis one " who labours in the Torah for its own 
sake, who Is called a lover of God and a Invcr of 
humanity. Unto him kingdom and authority are 
jjii-cn. Unto him the secrets of the Torah are re- 
vealed." The term "'authority," by the way, is 
given with the word r^yffua, suggested probably by 
Ben Sira 45: 17, dbbt31 pinn in^fD'l, "and he made 
have authority over statute and judgment;" 
fhilst Matt 7: 29, "and he taught them as one hav- 
ing authority," was probably suggested by Ben Sira 
3: 10, n:iDV n3 ^r'lDi, "and he who has authority 
over it shall teach it." As a man of such authority 
wc may consider R. Johanan ben Zakkai, the hero of 
the story I am about to relate. He was the younger 
member of tJic " Kighty Club " of the school of Hillel, 
and thus a contemporary of the Apostles, though he 
survived them. He was an eye-witness of the terrible 
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catastrophe of the destruction of the Temple by the 

Romans, an event wliich he prophesied forty years 
before it took place. He is best known by the school 
he established in Jabtieh, whither the Sanhedrin, and 
with them the Divine Presence presiding over this 
assembly, emigrated after the fall of Jerusalem. There 
(in Jabneh) he died about loS c. E. 

It is related that Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai was 
riding upon his ass on the road, while his pupil. R. 
Eleazarben Arach, was walking behind him. Said R. 
Elcazar to him, " Master, teach me a chapter about 
the matter relating to the chariot," that is, the vision 
in the first chapter of Ezckiel. The master declined. 
preferring to hear the pupil. R. Eleazar said again, 
"Wilt thou permit me to repeat in thy presence one 
thing which thou hast taught me ? " to which he gave 
his assent. R. Johanan then dismounted from his 
Eiss, and wrapped himself in liis gown, and seated him- 
self upon a stone under an ohve-trec. He said it was 
disrespectful that he should be riding on his beast, 
whilst his pupi! was lecturing on such awful mysteries. 
and the Sluchinah (the Divine Presence) and the 
Alalaihe Ita-Sharelh (the angels -in -wailing) were ac- 
companying them. Immediately R. Eleazar began his 
exposition. And there came down fire from heaven 
and encircled them and the whole field. And the 
angels assembled and came to hearken, as the sons of 
men assemble and come to look on at the festivities 
of bride and bridegroom. And the terebinth -trees in 
the field opened their mouths and uttered a song. 
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" Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons and all 
deeps. . . . Fruitful trees and all cedars, . , . praise ye 
the Lord." And an angol answertd from the fire 
and said, "This is the matter of the chariot." When 
he had finished, R. Johanan ben Zakkai stood up and 
kissed him on his head, saying, " Praised be the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who has given our 
&ther Abraham a wise son, who knows how to discourse 
on the glory of our Father in heaven." So much for 
the story. I need hardly recall to your miucl the 
parallels in the Book of Enoch and in the New Testa- 
ment." 

My lecture is at .in end, not so tlie subject it treats. 
To accomplish the latter in a properly critical and 
scientific manner the aid of fellow-workers is neces- 
sar)'. I have often heard the wish expressed that a 
history of the rise of Christianity might be written by 
a Jew who could bring Rabbinic learning to bear upon 
the subject I do not think that the time is as yet 
ripe, for such an experiment. The best thing to be 
'done at present is, that Christians devote themselves 
to the study of Rabbinic literature. The history 
which would be written after such study would cer- 
tainly be more scientific and more critical, though per- 
haps less edifying. 



THE MEMOIRS OF A JEWESS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY' 

Professor Doctor Kaufmann has, by his edition of 
the Mcmoinn dtr Cluckd von Hantcht, earned tin; 
thanks of all Jewish students as well as of tlic Jewish 
public at large. It is hardly necessary to say that 
these Memoirs are well edited. " WItl) the great 
nothing is small." And everyone who has the good 
fortune to be acquainted with Dr. Kaufmann's works, 
knows that whatever he did— -whether he wrote on 
the history of tlie attributes of God in Jewish pliil- 
osophy, or pointed out the greatness of George Eliot 
to his countrymen, or described for us tlie im- 
portance of the Anglo-Jewish ritual, or edited the 
registers of some obscure Jewish community — ^he did 
it well, in a thorough, scientific, and scholarly man- 
ner. And so these Memoirs, too, are provided with 
an excellent introduction, in which he not only givea 
an account of the manuscript from which his edition 
was prepared, but brings to bear upon his subject all 
the cognate contemporary literature both in print and 
in manuscript, whilst the footnotes giving explana- 
tions of many strange words and odd observations in 
the text prove greatly helpful to tlie reader. 

But it must not be inferred from this that the 
Memoirs belong to Dr. Kaufmann's minor work. 
Only to those to whom Jewish literature is a mere 
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exhibition of so many Books of the Dead — to be 
relegated to their dusty shelves after a brief study of 
the title-page — will the contents of these Memoirs 
appear trifling and unimportiint. Those, however, to 
whom literature means life, with all its varying phases 
of folly and wisdom, of grief and Joy, happiness and 
imsery. will find in these Memoirs a source of infinite 
delight and instruction, revealing the history of a life 
extending over nearly three-quarters of a century. 
But what is more important is that these revelations 
come from the heart of a woman. Jewish literature 
on the whole is not rich in " Lives," but an autobio- 
graphy written by a woman is an almost unique phe- 
nomenon in it. 

[■rail Gliickel Hameln. the author of these 
Memoirs, was the daughter of Lob Pinkerlc. the Par- 
nas or president of the Jewish communitj- in Ham- 
burg. He was a man of great influence amon<j his 
Jewish fellow-citizens, and is described by his tlaugh- 
tcr as the means of procuring for his brethren the 
permission to re-settlc in that city after their temporary 
expulsion from it about this period. Glucket. who 
UMs bom in 1647, was a child of three years when 
this expulsion took place. 

By this date the reader will at once be prepareil 
nut to expect from her a description or a diary in the 
modem sense of the word. In the seventeenth century 
jwoplc were not yet inclined to undergo the process 
of self- vivisection, constantly registering their moods 
and humours and parading them before the world. 
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Self-torture was not yet considered bliss, and to go 
down on one's knees and pray to God for a handsome 
lord was not looked upon as a special act of intel- 
lectual spirituality. Matrimonial arrangements were 
quietly left to the parents. Our Gliickcl, in particu- 
lar, with the many vicissitudes and cares which life 
brought to her, had hardly time for introspection. 
She was a simple-minded woman, a mere " mother in 
Israel" and as foolish as all mothers, hence doomed 
to many a disappointment with her children ; idolising 
her husband and in consequence almost broken-heart- 
ed after his death, and so proud of her own and her 
husband's family, which she probably overrated, that 
her own individuality was sunk in theirs. All the 
more do we hear from her about her connexions and 
relatives, who were mostly prominent members of the 
Jewish congregations scattered over a great part of 
Germany. Her Memoirs thus gain a particular inter- 
est, giving us as they do an insight into the social lift 
of the important Jewish communities of Hamburg, 
Metz, and Altona, such as no other source afTords. 

Her first recollections date from Altona, to which 
place (only about a mile from Hamburg) her family 
removed after the expulsion already mentioned. Al- 
tona, in which they found a Jewish community con- 
sisting of about twenty-five families, formed at that time 
a part of the dominions of the " righteous and pious 
King Frederick III of Denmark."' The Jews were, 
it would seem, permitted to carry on business in their 
old home during the daytime, after procuring from 
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the Mayor of Hamburg a special passport, for which 
they had to pay a tax of a ducat, and which had to be 
renewed every month. If the Jew was so fortunate 
as to have acquaintances among the polidcians, the 
month ttas extended to eight weeks. But neither 
taxes nor the authority of the chief magistrate could 
protect them against the insolence of the Hambui^ 
mob. so " that evcrj- woman thanked the Lord when 
she saw her husband in peace" back in Altona as 
the evening approached.' 

Her family was the first to return to Hamburg. 
But Gliickcl had little confidence in the Senate, who 
were instigated by the clergy not to suffer the Jews to 
take possession of their old places of worship, As 

!wc know from another account, the Lutheran minis- 
tefs advised the Senate not to grant this privilege to 
the Jews unless they agreed to the appointment of a 
" Christian Rabbi " to preach the Gospel in tlieir syna- 
gogues. " It lasted a long while," Gliickel says, " till 
we crept -back (that is, returned slowly) to our syna- 
gogues. May the Lord, in the abundance of his 
mercj' and lovingkindncss, have compassion with us 
and send us our righteous Messiah, when we shall 
serve him in the integrity of our hearts and shall 
offer our prayers in the holy Temple in the holy city 
of Jerusalem. Amen." * 

With Gliickel these words were not a mere phrase. 
She had cause enough to be eagerly expectant of a 
redeemer. She was a child of three or four when 
the Cossack leader. Bogdan Chmielnicki, let loose liis 
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savage hordes against the defenceless jews of Poland, 
Tens of thousands were massacred, many more per- 
ished by famine and exposure to cold and all sorts of 
disease. Some, however, managed to escape "the 
sword of the hero of holy Orthodox Russia," and 
fled to Germany. Of these many found their way 
to Hamburg and Altona, which were overcrowded 
with the refugees. Old Lob Pinfcerle, as the Pamas 
of the Jewish community, had a hard time of it in 
providing these unfortunates with subsistence and 
employment " It was after this event," Gliickel 
writes, " that the Wilna Jews ran away from Poland. 
Many came to Hamburg. Thoy were afflicted with 
a contagious disease, but we had then no hospital in 
Hamburg .... and my father, of bles.sed momoQ', 
accommodated ten of them in the upjKT floor of tho 
house." Her grandmother, who, in spite of all the 
remonstrances of her children, insisted on visiting 
thorn four times a day and took care that they should 
bo wanting in nothing, caught the malady and died 
after a few days. Gliickel also caught the contagion. 
This was the first se\'cre illness through which she 
passed. 5 

The uffice of Parn.is was thus in those troubled 
time.s nut very pleasant. Rut even this doubtful privi- 
lege — (if convertin;,' his house into a ho.spital and 
endangering the lives of its inmates — poor Pinkerk 
was not allowed to enjoy in peace. As Gliickel tells 
us, his high dignity was contested by certiiin malicious 
Ix;ople, who, playing the part of informers to the 
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Danish Gd(6ifiient, tried by these slanderous means 
to replace him in the office of Pamas. Pinkerlc and 
his colleagues had to repair at once to Copenhagen ; 
but the court was convinced of their innocence, and 
niiittcrs were soon settled to the satisfaction of the old 
Parnas.* 

All this occurred before our Gliickel reached the 
age of twelve, with which year her childhood was 
brought to an end. Through the age of girlhood — 
the age of lofty dreams and low realities — she never 
passed. For her twelfth birthday finds her engaged 
to Chayim Hameln, and at fourteen she is married 

him.' 

The town to which Gliickel was transplanted 
through her marriage was Hameln, an out-of-the- 
way place in the northwest of Germany, better 
known to legend than to history. She tells us of the 
iinnoyance caused to her mother by ihc impossibility 
lo procure respectable coaches for the journey, Tiiey 
to make tlieir way from Hanover to Hameln with 
all the wedding train on mean peasant -carts. Her 
father-in-law, Joseph Hameln, comforts them with the 
fact, that many years back, when he set out to marry, 
no vehicles at all were to be found, and, though the 
son of the Pamas of all Hesscn, he had to make his 
cnlrj' on foot into Stadthagen, where his dear I'reud* 
chcn lived, whilst his companion Fisch carried ihc 
dowry on his shoulders.* 

Gluckel dwells with evident delight on ever>-tJiing 
lating to her new home. The first who won her 
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heart was, as it would seem, her father-in-law, the 
amiable and venerable Joseph Ilameln, who, together 
with his wife, gave her much "calmness of spirit" 
"Who can describe," she exclaims, "their charily 
and piety, and with what kindness and consideration 
they treated me; far better than I deserved." She is 
not quite insensible to the dulness and dreariness of 
Hamcln, which was a petty village in comparison 
with her nati\'c place, only two Jewish families living 
there. But she quite forgets Haniburg when she 
thinks of lier saintly and energetic fatlier-in-Iaw He 
got up every morning at three o'clock, dressed him- 
self in his synagogue suit {Sdiiilrock), and read aloud 
his prayer or other religious book. Her room ad- 
joined his, and the opportunity of observing liim and 
listening to him when he prays or studies fully com- 
pensates her for alt the delights of the Hanseatic city. 
And what pious and noble cliildren his were ! What 
a sage her brother-in-law, Reb Abraham ! He spoke 
little, but every word that escaped his mouth " was 
sheer Chochma" (wisdom). As a youth he was sent fl 
to Poland, which was then a great centre of Talmudi- ™ 
cal learning, and he " was full of Torah as a pome- 
granate is full of seed." Her other brother-in-law, ■ 
Rcb Shmuel, also went to Poland for the purpose of 
studying. The two brothers there made excellent 
matches, especially the latter (Shmuel), who married 
a woman of "a very noble family," the daughter of 
the great Rcb Shulem, the Chief Rabbi of Lembcrg,* 
Tlic Chmielnicki persecution, already referred to, 
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brought both brothers back to Germany with their 
ramilics, and they had to commence life over again. 
Shmuel was soon elected Chief Rabbi of Hildcs- 
heim. where he lived and died as a saint. Another 
of her numerous brothers-in-law was Reb Lob 
Bon, a fine character, who. though not a student, 
was still " a beautiful knower of books " (/. i:, fairly 
read in lighter Hebrew literature), who was for a long 
lime Pamas in the Cologne province. And what a 
noble and modest woman her sister-in-law Esther— a 
great sufferer, one who bore her affliction with 
patience and submission to God ! '" 

The most important of the Hamelns — to Gliickel 
at least — was her husband, Chayim Hameln, the 
eighth son of Joseph Hameln. Though she proba- 
bly never saw him before her wedding, she very soon 
finds that the " great, dear God " has " brought them 
together and guided them well." She hardly ever 
mentions him witliout the endearing epithet of "the 
crown of my head." He is her saint, who, though 
in very delicate health and working himself half dead 
to cam a living for his family, never omits to go 
through his fixed readings in the Torah and to fast on 
Mondays and Thursdays. She knew few Rabbis. 
Gluckcl maintains, who read their prayers with so 
much devotion (^Kmvono^ as her husband did, and he 
would not interrupt them even at the risk of losing 
great opportunities. To her he Is "the consumma- 
tion iif a good Jew," patient and forgiving, modest to 
a fault, never putting up as a candidate for any honor- 
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ary office in the community and exceedingly honest 
in money transactions." Gluckel is not a IittJe proud 
of the fact that such a saint and good Jew held her 
in high esteem and kept her " h'ke the apple of his 
eye," " and never consulted anybody but her, though 
she was so young.'' 

The newly-married couple found Hameln. as it 
seems, too small a place for their commercial enter- 
prises, and moved soon to Hamburg, where they set- 
tled as dealers in jewelry. There they lived in a fair 
state of prosperity for thirty-eight years, Chayim 
travelling far and wide, carrying his trade to Leipzig, 
Frankfort, and Amsterdam, and Gluckel attending lo 
her household and nursing the children. Anxious 
for his health, she prevailed upon him to take a part- 
ner, and she sits up the whole night drawing up the 
contracts. I am sorry to say that the partnership did 
not prove a success, and she gets a mild scolding for 
all her kindness." The occasional losses of money, 
death of relatives, illness of children (who came in 
rapid succession to the number of twelve), belong to 
the regular programme of life, and the Hamclns had 
their share of sorrow as any other mortals. "The 
Almighty is just," Gluckel comforts herself " We 
sinful creatures know not what is good. What we 
look upon as the greatest evil, turns out to be the best 
fortune wliich has ever befallen us." "' 

The affairs of the Jewish community, of which 
tile younger Hamelns are now prominent members, 
are also conducted \iisely and soberly by the sage 
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Pamasim, the congregation incurring no new debts, 
so that there is very little reason for excitement.** The 
-Spiritual life is, as everywhere, concentrated in the 
synagogue. The Chalphatiim (money-brokers), who 
apparently constituted a large part of the Hanibiit^ 
congregation, Gliickel tells us, go. after the day's 
work is over, to the synagogue, where they read 
Mincliah. Thence they proceed to their various Chcb- 
rails (a sort of religious club), to study Torah there.'^ 

The only great public event during Gliickefs resi- 
dence in her native place worth recording, was the 
rise of the Pseii do- Messiah Sabbatai Zebi. The Mes- 
sianic fever which spread from the East was soon 
caught by almost the whole of European Jewry, and 
raged most violently in Hamburg. 

"About this lime" (1665 ?J, Gliickel reports, "peo- 
ple began to talk of Sabbatai Zcbi. Woe unto us, 
for we have sinned. . . When 1 think of the 'repent- 
ance done' by young and old I despair of describing 
it. . . And what joy when there arrived letters from 
Smyrna! Most of these were addressed to the 
Scphardim. To their synagogue the Germans, too, 
betook themselves to hear the letters read. The 
Scphardic youth attending tlie meetings appeared in 
their best dress, and wore the colours (green) of Sab- 
batai Zebi. Many sold their houses and farms, and 
thus prepared for early emigration. My father-in-law 
left his house and furniture in Hameln and moved to 
Mildcsheini (lo join the Jewish community there in 
tile new exodus), and even sent us to Hamburg two 
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boxes full of good things as provisions for the way " 
(to Palestine). . . All proved an illusion after nearly 
three years of excitement. " O my God and Lord, 
still thy people Israel despair not, but trust to tliy 
mercy that thou wilt redeem them whenever it will 
be thy holy pleasure to do so. . . I am certain that 
thou wouldst long before have had mercy with us, 
were we but to fulfil the commandment, ' Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself " "' 

The marriage of their daughter Zipporah with 
Kossman Gomperz, the son of Elia Gomperz, of 
Emmerich, was the great event in the Hameln family. 
For Elia was the most prominent Jew in the Prus- 
sian provinces, and was held in much esteem by the 
Court of the great Elector Frederick William, of 
Brandenburg, who employed him in various political 
missions to the Dutch Republic. In fact, people were 
not willing to believe that the match would ever come 
off, considering that Gomperz was a regular German 
Kii::hi (Prince in Israel), whilst the Hamcins had no 
claim to such distinction. The wedding, which took 
place in Cleves, where they went with a suite of 
twenty people, accompanied, as it seems, by a band of 
musicians, was tlie triumph of GliJckers life. The 
house in which the guests were lodged resembled a 
regular jjalace, magnificently furnished, and they were 
constantly receiving visits from the local aristocracy, 
who came to see the bride. " And," fond and foolish 
a mother as GlGckel was, she adds, "for a truth, my 
daughter looked so beautiful that nothing ever seen 
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could be compared with her." At the ceremony itself, 
tlicrc were present, besides so many people of noble 
birth. Frederick 111. the future king of Prussia, and 
Prince Maurice of Nassau, holding all the time tlic 
hand of her dear Mordecai, a boy of five years, who, 
attin:d in his best frock, was declared to be " the pret- 
tiest child in the world." There came also to the 
wedding many influential members of the Jewish- 
Sephardic community (in Amsterdam). " One 
among them was named Mocatti. who traded in dia- 
monds. They were all so much occupied in prepar- 
ing a proper reception for those high personages that 
they even forgot to write the Kethiihah. so that the 
officiating Rabbi had to read it from a book."'* The 
festivities concluded witli the appearance of masks, 
who performed the death dance. Mrs. Lily Grove, 
in her charming and learned book. " Dancing," says 
that it is still customary in some parts of Germany to 
peHbrm it at weddings. " The name sounds grue- 
some, but it is a merry sport, in which kissing is not 
forgotten." 

The Memoirs, besides their bearing upon the social 
history of our ancestors in ages gone by, of which 
illustrations have been given above, have also a cer- 
tain theological interest, which must not be left un- 
noticed. The interest will perhaps be the greater 
since we live in a time in which ignorance has almost 
succeeded in making the world believe that it was 
only with the introducing of the holy rite of confirma- 
tion that Jewish women were brought under the influ- 
ence of the synagogue. 
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The reader hardly expects to meet with a Jewish 
St Theresa. Gliickel was not a religkusc. Pietj- was 
not her profession. " I do not consider myself rmnm " 
(pious), she says, "I am actually a -sinful woman exempt 
from very few transgressions. O that I might be wortliy 
to supplicate (for mercy) and to be really repentant." 
The call she received — which, let us hope, was not less 
Uiviiii: than tlut ever heard by any Abbess in the Middle 
Ages, or any lady settlement workerabout todevote her 
life to the cause of Humanity in modern times — was to 
be a mother, and as such she was soon absorbed by her 
household duties, nursing her darlings, and assisting 
her husband in various ways. After liis death (1689). 
the whole burden of the family fell on her 1 she 
had both to carry on his business and to attend to 
the bringing up of her eight orphans. She had thus 
little time left for performing real or apparent devotions, 
Nor do we think that she could lay any claim to a " su- 
perior education." HcrMemoirs arc written in Hebrew, 
letters, but the language is the current Jiidisch-Deutsch 
of the time. Her father, she tells us, had his children 
instructed both in things heavenlyand things worldly." 
By the latter she pi-obably understood some know- 
ledge of French and playing on the " Klaffenzimmer " 
(Ciavierl, in which art her half-sister was highly 
accomplished." Wc may also assume that she knew 
sufficient Jiebrew to read her daily prayers and to 
understand various familiar phrases and terms, which 
became almost a part of the language of the Juden- 
gasse. But we doubt whether she was ever able to 
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read a Hebrew book with case. At least we know 
that when she wished to make herself acquainted with 
Ihc contents of R. Abraham Hurwitz's Kthical Will, 
she had to have it read to her in an extempore German 
translation," The store from which she drew her 
spiritual nourishment was, apart from the Bible, that 
edifying literature written In jiidisch-Dciitsch so 
admirably described in an essay by the late Dr. P. F. 
Frankl on the Erbauungshcture tniscrcr Alt7>orderni.^ 
But such books could be and were probably read by 
all who were educated at the Chedcr in their youth, 
as Giuckel had been." Her views about God and the 
world offer thus nothing exceptional, but just on that 
account they are tlie more interesting to us as repre- 
senting the general way of thinking by Jewish women 
of tliat age. 

She opens her Memoirs with the words : " What- 
soever the Holy One, blessed be he, created, he 
created but for his glory. Tlic world is built up by 
mercy. We know that God, praised be he and 
praised be his name, does not require us ... . but 
Created everything out of sheer lovJngkindness and 
mercy."" This is folluwed by a long theodicy explain- 
ing and justifying Ihe ways of Providence. Her rea- 
soning is Just as little ciigent as tliat of all other 
theodicies. The real point is that, she herself being 
convinced of the soundness of her argument, hers 
was a just God, and she had not to face the taunt 
hurled against those who, carrying the doctrine of 
necessity to its utmost consequences, were told that 
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they ought to add to their creed = " I believe in God 
because he is unjust." 

The conception of God's mercy and love pervades 
all of Gliickel's thoughts. She expresses herself in 
the foUowing way: " The great good God is merciful. 
We are his children. His mercy upon us surpasses 
that of a father {of flesh and blood). For this latter 
may sometimes lose patience with his wicked son and 
disown him at last; but we poor children are con- 
stantly sinning against God. Still the great, good 
Heavenly Father, in spite of the impurity attaching to 
us through our transgressions, tells us that we have 
only to repent of our sins, and he will again receive 
us as his children. Hence, my heartily beloved 

children, despair not The Lord is merciful 

and gracious, long-suflering, to righteous and to 
sinners alike." '* Even suffering and pain are only an 
effluence of God's goodness. The sinful creatures are 
miscliievous children in whose education the great 
gracious God takes a pleasure, so that \vc may be 
worthy children and servants of our Father and 
Lord.*^ "I implore you," she says to her children, 
"to accept ever^'lhing that God sends (suffering 
and pain) in a humble and submissive spirit, and never 
cease to pray to him. \Vc sinful creatures know not 
what Is really good for us." '* We ought to rejoice in 
suffering and thank God for it. And on a certain 
occasion of great grief and loss which she could not 
help feeling deeply, she reproached herself with the 
words : ■' I know that this complaining and mourning 
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is a weakness of mine. It would be much better for 
me to praise and thank the great and gracious God for 
all his mercy toward such an unworthy woman as I 
am. How many better and worthier people are there 
who have not the means of defraying even a single 
meal." ■» On another similar sad occasion she says: 
"And for all this I thank and praise thee, my Creator, 
who, even in thy chastisement, showest to me, an 
unworthy, sinful woman, more grace and mercy than 
I deserve, and teachest me through these troubles 
patience and humility. ... I do pray ihce. Almighty 
good God, for tiiy grace, which will give me the 
strength to serve thee, so that I may not appear in a 
state of impurity before thee." 3° 

The appearance before God takes place after death 
when man has " to give account and reckoning before 
the King of kings, the Holy One, blessed be he." 
This belief in immortality, which permeates all her 
thoughts, forms a part of Gliickcl's theodicy; for it is 
in the next world that man has to pay his real debts 
or has to expect his real reward, wherefore he should 
submit to suffering in meekness and joy as a means 
of salvation. 1' The terror of sin consists partly in this, 
that in some mystical way it takes possession of man's 
soul, so that not even de.ith can relieve him, and it 
accompanies him to the next world. 5' In brief, the 
aoul is given in trust to man only for a certain time, 
returning unto him who has given it to us.^^ And 
when the "crown of her head" was so roughly removed 
by the premature death of her husband, her comfort 
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was that he was transplanted to a better and eternal 
world, "It is for us,'' she continues, "to pray that our 
end should be in accordance with his will and plea- 
sure, and that it should please the Most High to bring 
us to the Can Etim." '* The world is a stomiy sea 
full of dangerous temptations, in which man is easily 
drowned. But the Torah is the life-belt which the 
great, gracious God has thrown out in these bottom- 
less dtpths that man may get hold of it and be saved. 
This is the meaning of the words in the Scripture, 
" Therefore choose life," »' 

This was the belief of Jewish men and Jewish 
women for thousands of years, and we would hardly 
dwell on it but for the fact that a certain class of 
amateur theologians, who supply our periodical liter- 
ature with divinitj' and morality, show a strong bias 
to make the doctrine of immortality an exclusive 
monopoly of Christianity. Whatever may have been 
the attitude of ancient Judaism towards this doctrine, 
there can be little doubt that belief in reward and 
punishment after death has been an essential dt^ma 
of the Synagogue for more than two thousand years. 
" The way to eternal life or salvation is given in the 
holy beloved Torah." 

The term Heavenly Father is \vith Gluckel, as «'ith 
many Jewish moralists, a favourite expression. And, 
she argues, if we are commanded in the Torah to 
honour our parents, how much more careful must wc 
be to honour our Father in heaven, and not do any- 
thing that might call fortli the anger of the great. 
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^Kkindly God.^ " The readiness of our ancestor Abra- 
^uam to sacrifice his only son Isaac at the command of 
God — and I. as a mother, know that parents suffer 
more at seeing their children in affliction than when 
^ttiiey are themselves in pain — should alone suffice as 
^Van example how to serve God. and to give up for 
"his sake all worldly considerations and joys." " 

Another main point is, Thou shalt love thy 
Hocighbour as thyself, which, she says, " is so little 
obser\'ed in our generation." "We know," she 
says, " that it is the Most High who said it, and if we 
Blirere truly pious from the bottom of our hearts and 
not so bad as we are, I am certain that God would 
have mercy with us. if \vc would only keep the said 
law."'' It is interesting to notice how like a child 
Gluckel speaks of the law and its commandments. 
When reading of the crime of certain of her co-religion- 
ists, who tried to hide it afterwards, she says, " But it is 
written in our Ten Words, 'Thou shalt not steal,' and 
Wherefore the Omnipresent, blessed be he, did not help 
Ithem."" Hut with wives and mothers the first lessons 
|jn altruism are given in the family circle, and charity 
jins with them at home; " for the great Heavenly 
Father and only God has established in his wisdom" 
that we first love our children, then our near relatives ; 
■otherwise the world could not exist. *° There is, 
' indeed, a certain practical vein running through the 
, whole of these Memoirs, showing that she well knew 
how to take care of herself But even in her harsh 
noments, which are usually when she tliinks that 




the offspring of Chayim and Gluckel Hameln are 
not so well treated by the world as they deserve, 
she is always under the control of religion, and 
reproaches herself for her complaints. " Great, Only 
God, I implore thee from the depth of my heart to 
forgive me, because it is possible that I have wrongtd 
him (the enemy of her son). Perhaps he acted as he 
did (with the best intentions) for God's sake." " On 
another similar occasion she prays that the Name, 
blessed be he, should forgive those who enticed a 
relative of hers to live in Hameln, which was the 
cause of great misfortune and misery to him. Lastly, 
we give here her injimctions to her children for whose 
benefit these Memoirs were composed, and whom she 
entreats to be indulgent with her as she was in great 
distress when she wrote tliem. "Serve God," she 
says, ■■ my dear children, with all your hearts, with- 
out hypocrisy and falsehood. . . Say your prayers 
with devotion and awe. . . , and do not interrupt 
lliem by talk, which you must consider as a great 
sin. . . . But have a fixed time for the study o( the 
Toruh every day. Attend diligently to your business, 
for the providing a livelihood for one's wife and chil- 
dren is a great religious work (.W/iTtvi/r), In particular, 
be honest in your money dealings, both with Jews 
and non-Jews, so that the name of Heaven be not 
profaned through you. If you have in hand money 
or wares of other people, then be more anxious about 
them than if they were your own ; so that you, Goil 
forbid, wrong nobody. The first question put to man 
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in the next world is, whether he was faithful in his 
money transactions." •" "I give thanks and praise 
to God," she says somewhere, "who enabled me to 
leave Hamburg without owing a farthing to Jew or 
Christian." *' 

Gluckel survived her husband forncarly tliirt>'-five 
years. It is a gloomy, hard life wliich she leads, full 
of care, anxiety, and trouble. She travels far and 
wide to the great fairs, which expose her to the most 
unbearable heat in summer .ind bitterest cold in win- 
ter, and spends the days in herwarehouse.^* As it 
would seem, her plans were, after settling her chil- 
dren in life, "to give up the vanities of the world, and, 
as every pious and good Jewess ought to do, emigrate 
to Palestine to serve there the Lord with all her soul 
and alt her might." " But this was not to be. For her 
children, aware of her intentions, are naturally anxious 
to retain her near them i and it is at their urging that, 
aficr having refused many proposals, she allows her- 
self to be persuaded to enter wedlock for a second 
time with Cerf Levy of Metz, where her daugliter 
Esther Schwab lived. The wedding with Cerf Levy, 
the Parnas of the Jewish community and the greatest 
banker in Lorraine, took place in Mctz in 1700 j and 
Willi it begins a new series of misery and distress in 
Gluckel's life. For Le^y. after two years ( 1 702), fails 
in his business, the firm is ruined, and Gliickel, who 
is so proud of her good name in the commercial 
world, has the mortification to see her husband un- 
able to fulfil his obligations toward his creditors. The 
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little fortune she brought to hJm was also lost, and 
they had to live on a grant from his children. Levy 
dies a broken-hearted man in 1712. Gluckel. who 
always dreaded the thought of becoming a burden to 
her children, lived for three years longer in great 
isolation and privation, till at last (1715) starvation 
compelled her to yield to the entreaties of her good 
daughter Esther, who was the support and the con- 
solation of her old age. Gliickel despiurs of doing 
justice to Esther's virtues. She is modest, saving, 
and an excellent housekeeper, and her mother-in-law, 
Frau Jachet-Agathe Schwab, bears witness to the 
superiority of Esther to herself in the great art of pre- 
paring nice dishes. She is very regular in her attend- 
ance at the synagogue, never absenting herself from 
any Divine service. Her house is open wide to the 
poor, and her table is always adorned by the presence 
of her Rabbi (a sort of domestic chaplain) and that of 
an alumnus of the Talmudical College,** She and licr 
husband, who is now Pamas of the community, are 
popular with poor and rich, all enjoying their hospi- 
tality. As to Giiickel herself, they are exceedingly 
kind to her, "showing her all the honours in the world" 
and treating her with great consideration and regard. 
" May Heaven reward them " for all their goodness." 
Gttickel. who continued her Memoirs to 1719, 
died on the 19th of September. 1724. She departed 
from this world "with a good name." The Memoirs 
were copied out by her grandson, Moses Hamein, 
Chief Rabbi of Baiersdorf After a hundred and 
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seventy-two years of dead silence Gluckel speaks to 
u3 again. And her words are well worth listening 
to. 



SAINTS AND SAINTLINESS* 

Some two years ago, in a conversation with a lady 
of the Jewish persuasion, of high culture and wide 
reading, she made the remark to me that, as far as she 
knows, Judaism is the only one among the great reh'- 
gions which has never produced a saint, and that there 
is, indeed, no room in it for that element of saintliness 
which, in other creeds, forms the goal the true be- 
liever endeavors to reach. The conclusion which she 
drew from this alleged fact was, that good enough as 
Judaism may prove for the daily wear and tear of life, 
men and womeii of finer texture of soul than the com- 
mon run of humanity' must look to other religions for 
higher aspirations than to that which had come down 
to her from her ancestors. 

Strange as such an assertion must appear to the 
student of Hebrew iileraturc, I was not altogether 
surprised at her statements, considering the religious 
environment in which she had been brought up, 
Carlyle said of Voltaire that " he dearly loved truth, 
but of the triumphant kind." My lady-friend loved 
Judaism fairly in her own patronising way, but her 
Judaism was of the sane and plausible kind. It made no 
demand on faith, Itwas de\'oid of dogma, and shunned 
everything in the nature of a doctrine. Its great 
virtue consisted in its elasticity, in being adaptable to 
the latest result of the latest reconstruction of the Bible, 
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and in being compatible with any system of philosophy 
ever advanced, — provided, of course, that the system 
in question was still a subject of languid conversation 
in fashionable drawing-rooms. Above all, Judaism 
was witli her a sober religion, hostile to all excesses 
of mysticism and enthusiasm, all prudence and com- 
mon sense, but Utile of wisdom and less of soul and 
emotion. But enthusiasm and mysticism are the very 
soil upon which saintliness thrives best It is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at if Saints and Saintliness 
Were excluded from Judaism as conceived by her and 
her teachers. 

It is not my intention to enter into a controversy 
as to such a conception of Judaism. Starting afresh 
in the world as we did, to a certain exlent. at the end 
of the eighteenth century, it was only natural that 
with the zeal of new converts we slioiild be eager to 
assimilate ail sorts of ideas ; and whilst we have learned 
a good deal of Latin, a good deal nf Greek, a good 
deal of history, and also acquired some methodical 
habits in our scientific work, — for alt of which benefits 
we ought to fc-cl truly grateful, — we have been at the 
same time too much accessible to all kinds of rational- 
istic platitudes, and to a sort of free-thinking and 
materialistic dogmatism long ago obsolete among the 
great majority of tliinkcrs. It is ample time that 
We become free men, and begin to use our powers of 
discretion. We ought to remember that we live now 
in the twentieth century, not at the end nf the eigh- 
teenth. True, the twentieth century is still in its in- 
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fancy, and has hardly had time to develop a Hne of 
thought of its own. But as it is the heir of tlie past, 
we know that among the ideals bequeathed to it by 
the last decades of the nineteenth century which it 
cherishes most, are the following: That in religion 
catholicity is good, sectarianism is bad; tliat great 
religions can live only on ideas and ideals, not on 
mere organisation; that plausibility is more often a 
sign of mediocrity than a test of truth ; that soberness 
is good, but that inspiration and enthusiasm are better, 
and that every religion wanting in the necessary sprink- 
ling of Saints and Saintlincss is doomed in the end 
to degenerate into commonplace virtues in action, and 
Philistinism in thought, certain to disappear at the first 
contact with higher life and higher thought. 

Itwill readily be perceived that under these altered 
conditions of thought there must be much in the 
scheme of salvation drawn up some seventy or eighty 
years ago that is badly in need of revision. And this 
revision does take place, in spite of all the frenzied 
attacks upon romanticism, mysticism, and Orientalism. 
The only section of humanity never afflicted with 
this last vice were, as far as I know, the Red Indians, 
Tliey were good Western gentlemen sans reproche, 
without a taint of Orientalism and all its terrible con- 
sequences. However, I do not wish to argue this 
point just now. Here wc shall confine ourselves to 
the subject of Saints and Saintlincss in Judaism, an 
aspect of Judaism almost entirely neglected by our 
"theologians." 
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The best Hebrew equivalent for the term saint is 
ihe adjective Ton, commonly used in the sense of 
pious, devout, reverend, godly; but the noun iDn is 
found to[;cther with p and D'oni, thus implying the 
qualities of grace, graciousness, gracefulness, and 
kindness. Thus we read of Esther, "And the King 
loved Esther above all the women, and she obtained jn 
d ion in his sight" (Esther 2-. 17); that is to say, 
ihe found grace and kindness in his sight. Of the 
virtuous woman it is said, " She opens her mouth with 
wisdom, and in her tongue is iDn min, the law of 
kindness (or graciousness)" (Prov, 31: 26). When 
God reminds Israel of the honeymoon at the outset 
of her spiritual career, when she was wedded to the 
Torab, he says, " I remember thee the grace (ion) of 
thy youth," etc. (Jer. 2: 2). When an ancient 
Rabbi wanted to be polite to a newly-married couple, 
he would compliment the bride with the words, nH] 
i"ni3ni (beautiful and graceful).' Applied to matters 
spiritual, the best equivalent for D-Ton or nn'on would 
be "beautiful souls." 

Closely connected with the terms Chasiduth and 
Chasid are the terms Kedushah (holiness) and 
Kadosh (holy). The two ideas are so naturally 
allied with each other that they are interchangeably 
used in Rabbinic texts. But it must be remarked 
that the term Kedushah does not entirely cover the 

EKnglish word holiness, the mystical and higher aspect 
pf it being better represented by the term Chasiduth 
fsaintliness). Whilst I shall thus consider myself at 
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liberty to utilise freely such Biblical and Rabbinic mat- 
ter as gives evidence of the existence and nature of 
Kedushah in Judaism, I shall, on the otiicr hand, try 
to sift the material in such a way as to give promi- 
nence to the element of Chasiduth, and all that this 
tenn implies. 

The notion of Chasiduth, or salntliness, is variously 
described by different Jewish writers. The only 
point about which they fairly agree is the feature of 
individualism that distinguishes the Chasid, or saint, 
from other religionists.^ The golden mean, so much 
praised by philosophers and teacliers of ethics, has 
no existence for him, and he is rather inclined to ex- 
cesses. Nor can he be measured by tlie standard of 
the Law, for it is one of the characteristics of the 
saint that he never waits for a dislinctive command- 
ment. The various precepts of the Bible are for him 
so many memoranda, or head-lines, each leading to 
new trains of tliought and suggestive of any number 
of inferences. But inferences are subject to diflerent 
interpretations.* Hence the fact tliat each writer 
emphasises the special feature in the saint with which 
he was most in sympathy by reason of his own bent 
of mind or particular religious passion. The saint 
tlius belonging to the subjective species, our theme 
would be best treated by a series of monographs, or 
lives of the various saints. But those could hardly 
be brought witiiin the compass of an essay. It will 
therefore be best for our purpose to combine the 
various features characteristic of the saint into a gen- 
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era! sketch, though such a mode of treatment will 
necessarily bring more into prominence the thing 
saintliness, than the person practising it 

In speaking of saints it should be premised that I 
am not referring to organisations or societies bearing 
this name. The references in Jewish literature to such 
organisations are few and of a doubtful nature, and 
will certainly not stand the test of any scientific 
criticism. Besides, one does not become a saint 
by reason of a corporate act, or by subscribing to a 
certain set of rules, though a man may be a saint 
despite his being a member of a societ>' or community 
composed of professional saints. Saintliness is essen- 
tially a subjective quality. An ancient Rabbi put the 
matter well when he said, "As often as Israel per- 
ceived the Holy One, blessed be he, they became 
saints," » Put in a modern equivalent, we should say 
that saintliness is the efibct of a personal religious ex- 
perience when man enters into close communion with 
the Divine. Some New England mystic describes such 
communion as the mingling of the individual soul with 
tile universal soul. This is just as obscure as any otlier 
term the new or the old world may choose to de- 
scribe old ideas. When the Rabbis spoke of per- 
ceiving God. they probably thought of Psalm 17: 15, 
^\ will behold thy face in righteousness; I will be 
tisRcd when I awake with thine image." * Some 
^rsions paraphrase the second half of the just quoted 
verse; "I will be satisfied by gazing on thy like- 
ness," an expression denoting the highest fellowship 
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with God, almost, as it were, a fellowship of the 
senses. 

As to tJie way in which these bHssfuI moments of 
close communion with the Divine might be made last- 
ing and effective, tlie Rabbis give us a hint when they 
say that Israel, when they became saints, sang a song.' 
The same thought may also perhaps be divined in 
the words of another Rabbi, who maintained that 
saintliness consists in man's zealous compliance with 
the prescriptions in Bemchoth, the Talmudic tractate 
dealing mostly with matter appertaining to benediction 
and prayer.^ Under song and prayer we have to 
understand all those manifestations of the soul in 
which the individual attempts to reciprocate his 
revelation of the Divine. As was pointed out in 
another place' with regard to the Bible, its unique 
character consists in furnishing us with both the reve- 
lation of God to man, as given in the Pentateuch and 
in the Prophets, and the revelation of man to God, as 
contained in the Psalms and in other portions of tlic 
Scriptures of a liturgical nature.'" Hence the value 
tlic saint attached to prayer. He longs for tlie 
moments when he can pour out his soul before his 
God in adoration and supplication. The hours of tlie 
day appointed for the three prayers, evening, morning. 
and noon, are for him, a Jewish saint expresses it, the 
very heart of the day," Apparently, however, the 
saint is not satisfied with these appointed times. He 
is so full of expectation of the time of prayer, that he 
devotes a whole hour of preparation to put himself in 
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the proper frame of mind for it, and he is so reluctant 
to sever himself from such blissful moments that he 
lingers for a whole hour after the prayer, in "after- 
meditation." It was in this way that tlie ancient saints 
spent nine hours of the day in meditation and suppli- 
cation." The ancient Rabbis had a special formula of 
thanksgiving for the privilege of prayer, and the saints 
, availed themselves of this privilege to its full extent.'^ 
Resides tlie obligatory prayers, the Jewish saint had his 
own individual prayers, some of which have come 
down to us. The burden of thCse fe-mgstly an appeal 
' to God's mercy for help, that he may find him worthy 
to do his will, "May it be thy will," runs one of 
these prayers, " that we be single-hearted in the fear 
of thy name; that thou remove us from all thou 
hatest; tliat thou bring us near to all thou lovest, 
[and that thou deal with us graciously for thy name's 
fsake."'* Another Rabbi prayed, "It is revealed before 
j thee, God, that we have not the power to resist the 
|e\'il inclination. May it be thy will to remove it from 
us, so that we may accomplish thy will witli a perfect 
I'faeart" " In such prayerGod and man meet, for, as an 
'old Agadist expressed il, in a rather hyperbolic way, 
I "From the beginning of tlie world, the Holy One, 
blessed be he, established a tent for himself in Jeru- 
Isalcm, in which, if one may say so, he prayed. 'May 
it be my will tliat my children accomplish my will.' " '* 
Midnight, witli its awe-inspiring silence and the 
[feeling of utter i.solation which comes upon man, was 
I Censidered by the saints as another favourable moment 
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for prayer. In allusion to Psalm 1 19 : 62, the Rabbis 
report that above the couch of David there hung a 
harp." "The midnight breeze, as it rippled over the 
strings, made such music that the poet-king was con- 
strained to rise from his bed, and, till the dawn flushed 
the Eastern skies, he wedded words to the strains." 
The music was not silenced with the disappearance of 
the harp of David, It kept awake many a Jewish 
saint even during tlie Middle Ages. Of one of these 
saints the record is that he used to rise up in the 
depths of the night and pray : " My God, thou hast 
brought upon me starvation and penury. Into the 
depths of darkness thou hast driven me, and thy 
might and strength hast thou taught me. But even 
if they burn me in fire, only the more will I love tiiee 
and rejoice in thee, for so said the Prophet, 'And 
thou shalt love thy God with all thy heart.' " '" In the 
later Middle Ages, a whole liturgy was developed. 
known under the name of Jiixn pp'o, or "The Order 
of Prayers for Midnight." It is composed ofacollec- 
tion of Psalms and Biblical verses, mostly of a mourn- 
ful nature, expressing Israel's grief over the destruc- 
tion of the Holy Temple and the suffering of God's 
children in the dispersion. It is accompanied by a 
number of soul-stirring hymns, composed by the poets 
of the Synagogue. They are mostly of a deep, spirit- 
ual nature, of matchless bcaut>-, infinitely superior to 
any we have acquired lately in our modem hymn 
books,'* It is one of the great tragedies of modern 
Judaism that it knows itself so little. A people that 
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•has produced the Psalmists, a R. Judah Halcvi, a R. 
Israel Nagara, and other hymnologists and liturgists 
counted by hundreds, has no need to pass round the 

»hat to all possible denominations begging for a prayer 
or a hymn. It contains further a confession of sins 
which are the cause of deferring the manifestation of 
llie glory of God and the establishing of the kingdom 

*of heaven on earth. Pcrhajis I may remark that con- 
fes-sion of ain is an especial feature of tlie Jewish liturgy, 
which the Je«' is eager to repeat as often as the op- 
portunity offers itself. The OccidenUil man, in his 
self-complacency, thinks this a mark of Oriental crin- 

Iging, unworthy of a citizen who believes himself good, 
and is prosperous. Perhaps the reader wiH be more 
reconciled to this feature In our liturgy if I quote the 
following from a letter of Lincoln to Thurlow Weed. 
It probably refers to a piissage in his second inau- 
gural, in which, if I am not mistaken, he makes tlie 
whole nation a participant in the sin of slavery'. He 
writes : ■■ I believe it is not immediately popular. 
Men are not flattered by being shown that there has 
been a difference of purpose between tlicm and the 
^RAlmighty. To deny it, however, in this case, is to 
deny that there is a God governing the world. It is a 
truth which I thought needed to be told, and, as 
whatever of humiliation there is in it falls most directly 

Ion myself, I thought others might afford for me to 
Icll it."" When tlie Jewish saint said, "We have 
sinned, we have betrayed," and so on, he meant 
chiefly himself, and others might at least afford for 
bim to Icll it. 
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The Sabbath, with its opportunities for rest and 
devotion, is described as the harvest of the week," the 
advent of which is impatiently awaited by the saint. 
It is a gift of the Lord, and the saint shows his grati- 
tude by the preparations he makes to accept it In- 
deed, he would avoid anything which in some cir- 
cuitous way might lead to the breaking of the Sab- 
bath, even in such cases where breaking it would be 
permitted by tlie Law, Queen Sabbath is met by 
him on her way with song and praise, and greeted 
royally ; and when she has arrived, he experiences 
that sense of the plus-soul, or over-soul," which im- 
parts to his devotion and his rest a foretaste of the 
bliss to come. Other nations, it is pointed out, have 
also days of rest, but they stand in the same relation 
to the Jewish Sabbath as a copy to the original — 
wanting in life and SOUL'S The Sabbath is mystically 
described as the mate of Israel.'^ Hence, with the 
saint, every profane or secular thought would be con- 
siilercd as a breacli of connubial duty. And when, 
•igainst his will, his thoughts were directed to money 
transactions, or improvement in his estate, the saint 
would decline to profit by them."' But, as a rule, his 
very thoughts rest on that day. Even in the prayers 
nothing concerning mundane affairs is allowed to come 
in,"* It is all joyand no contrition. It Js entirely the 
day of the Lord, 

The same may be applied to the festivals, which 
the saint observes with similar strictness; for they are 
so many occasions of enjoying fellowship willi tlic 
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Divine. The Penitential Days, extending from the 
6r5t to Uie tenth of the month of Tishri, with the 
opportunity they afford for reconciliation with God, 
arc the subject of his special solicitude. A well- 
known saint expressed himself, that all the year he 
does nothing but listen impatiently to catch the sound 
of tlie hammer, knocking at the doors in the early 
hours of the morning, calling the faithful to the syna- 
gogue, when the Penitential Days are about to arrive."' 
The saint is further described as a regent,'* having 
absolute control over all his organs. Of these the 
mouth is one of the most important. The maxim of 
Judaism, as conceived by the great moralists, is that 
the things which enter the mouth as well as those 
which proceed from the mouth maybe unclean. Ac- 
cordingly the Jewish saint would constantly watch 
both the imports and the exports of his mouth. With 
ivgard to the former it is hardly necessary to say that 
tlic saint would refrain from all those various forbid- 
den foods which the Bible describes as " unclean, an 
abomination," and fetid. These have, according to 
the general Jewish opinion, the effect of polluting the 
soul, and there is no difference upon this point between 
:ie teachings of the Pentateuch and those of the 
Prophets, unless we choose to interpret these latter in 
Uk- spirit of Paul and Marcion, and their modern suc- 
cessors. The saint, with his abhorrence of an>'thing 
impure, would avoid the least contact with them. 
True, the saint is an individualist, but an extensive 
menu and the indulgence of other appetites forbidden 
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by the Scriptures, are no mark of a strong person- 
ality'. We Occidentals are greatly proud aiid jealous 
of our right of private judgment. But the first con- 
dition for private judgment is that the judge should 
not be bribed by considerations of comfort and con- 
venience. The great majority of Jewish saints had 
no difficulty in reconciling themselves to any ob- 
servance or ceremony. Speech about the Divine 
has to be in metaphors, and action corresponding 
to such speech can be only in signs and symbols. 
Those mystically inclined perceived in them thi: 
reflex of things unseen, assuming proportions in 
the regions above never dreamt of by the vulgar. 
Certainly, there were a few, especially among the 
mystics, who had antinominian tendencies, but they 
never stopped at tlie ritual part They equally 
resented the moral restraint imposed upon them by 
the Torah. They all became notorious profligates, 
and terminated in apostasy. 

The individualism of the saint found expres- 
sion in the following principle : " Sanctify thyself 
even in that which is permitted to thee." " As 
Nachmanides points out, the Torah has forbidden 
us certain kinds of food, but allowed the eating 
of meat and the drinking of wine, but even witliin 
these limits can the man of impure appetite be- 
come a drunkard and a glutton. From doing this, 
man is warded off by the general commandment of 
holiness, which keeps him aloof from all animal de- 
sires. *" R, Joseph Caro had his menu regulated by 
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his angel, or the spirit of the Mishnah, created by his 
devotion to that part of the oral law, who, again and 
again, impresses upon him tht: fact that every morsel 
cf food and drop of drink not absolutely nccessarj' to 
support life is a sacrifice to the strange god. F.\en 
e luxury of drinking too much water is considered 
ill)- him a concession to tlic Kvil One.'" 

On tile whole, the saint would be rather inclined 
'to asceticism. His inference from such command- 
ments as, for instance, that regarding the Nazarite 
who had to abstain from wine, or that concerning the 
refraining from food altogether on the Day of Atone- 
it, would be, that restraint and discipline in every 
respect are pleasing to his Father in Heaven. The 
statement is often made that Judaism is not an ascetic 
religion, and, indeed, there are passages in Jewish 
literature wliich might be cited in corroboration of 
this view. But the saint, by reason of his aspirations 
;o superior holiness, will never insist on privileges and 
concessions. His models will be the heroic h'lijah, 
rith his rough mantle of camel's hair, his dwelling in 
the cherit, and sleeping under a desert-broom, and 
reparing himself for a revelation on Mount Horeb 
y a fast of forty days j or the Psalmist, who says, 
' My knees arc weak from fasting, and my flesh faileth 
of fatness"; or the laymen of the Second Temple, 
led "Men of the Station," representing tlie Third 
■state in the Holy Temple, where they fasted four 
lays a week, and spent their time in meditation and 
yer.^' And thus we find any number of saints in 
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Jewish history, as notorious for their asceticism with 
all its extravagances as those of any other religion. 
Long lists might be drawn up of Jewish saints who 
fasted, as the phrase is, from the beginning of the 
week to the end, except the Sabbath j or, at least, 
Monday and Thursday of every week. Others again, 
confined themselves to vegetable food and plain water; 
whilst others inflicted upon themselves all sorts of 
torture, taking snow baths in winter and exposing 
themselves to the heat in summer." The remarkable 
thing about these saints is, that many among them 
warned their disciples against asceticism. Of the 
Gaon of Wilna, the story is, that when he remon- 
strated with his disciple R. Zalman a^nst wasting 
himself by frequent fasts and keeping vigils through 
tlie night, he answered him, "But I understand the 
master himself lived such an ascetic life in his younger 
days." "Yes," answered the Rabbi, "I did; but I 
regret it deeply now." The rejoinder of Rabbi Z,il- 
man was. "' I also wish to have something to regret." " 
The reader will probably have noticed that even 
the modem man, notwithstanding all his ad- 
miration for flesh and muscle, speaks of a fine 
ascetic face, which he usually identifies with spir- 
ituality and inner worth. Even the community 
at large, which could not afl^ord to spend itself 
in fasts and vigils, never doubled that self-denial is 
better than self-indulgence. They were all strongly 
impressed with the truth that the man insisting upon 
his three square meals a day, and evcrytliing else in 
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correspondence, is less accessible to discipline and 
self-sacrifice than the man who follows the rule of the 
sages 1 "A morsel of bread with salt thou must eat, 
and water by measure thou must drink, thou must 
sleep upon the ground, and live a life of trouble tlie 
while thou toilest In the Torah."as The toiler in 
the Torah is hardly conscious of the trouble. The 
story is of a famous Jewish saint who indulged in 
the luxury of fasting the first six days in the week ; 
when asked how he accomplished this feat, he an- 
swered that he never meant to fast ; he simply forgot 
to eat. 

Even more stringent was the watch which the 
saint would keep over the things which proceed from 
mouth. '"Be careful not to utter an untruth," 
an old Jewish saint, even in the way of a joke, or 
in the way of over-emphasis, "for," an old Jewish 
moralist tells us, "'against the most weighty sins we are 
warned in the Bible with only one prohibitive command, 
whilst the law forbidding the speaking of untruth is 
ever so many times repeated in the Scriptures." ^ In- 
deed, truth is one of tlie specialties of the Jewish saint. 
"The soul," the moralist remarks, "is extracted from 
the place of the hnly spirit, hewn out from a place all 
purity. She is created of the superior splendour, the 
throne of glory. In the Holy of Holies, there is 
no falsehood ) all is truth ; as it is said : ' God — 
truth.'. ■ . Hewhowill meditate over these things, that 
his soul is extracted from the vcr>' source of tnitli, 
will do truth; never allow a lie an inlet into tlic place 
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of the holiness of truth."'' "Trutli," again the ancient 
Rabbis said, "is the seal of the Holy One. blessed be 
he," and everything proceeding from the saint, either 
in thought, or in word, or in deed, would bear tliis 
impress. He speaks the truth in his very heart. 
Untruth has no existence for him, and he would, 
under no consideration, agree to any concession or 
compromise in this direction. Thus, one of the saints 
prescribes, "Guard thyself against anger, flattcrj', and 
falsehood. If untruth has become a matter of habit 
with thee, make it a rule to tell people, ' I lied," and 
thus thou wilt accustom thyself that no falsehood 
escape thy mouth." s' "The Messiah will come," 
a Jewish saint said, "only when the world will have 
realised that to speak an untruth is as heinous a 
crime as adultery." " The same saint was wont to say 
to his disciples, "Rather allow your soul to expire 
than that an untruth should proceed from your 
mouth." and considered this prohibitive commandment 
among the precepts of the Torah for which man is 
bound to undergo martyrdom.*" It is of this saint, or 
a pupil of his, that the story is recorded that the 
Russian Government, suspecting the Jews of his town 
of smuggling, consented to withdraw the charge if he 
declared his brethren innocent. Having no alternative 
butcither to bring misfortune on his brethren or to lell 
an untrutli, he prayed to God to save him from this 
dilemma by sending death upon him. And, lo, a 
miracle happened ! When the officials came to fetch 
him before the law court, they found liim dead. 
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The last paragraph brings us to that part in the 
programme of the saint which the Talmud calls "laws 
regulating the relations between man and man." and 
which we would classify under thu general heading of 
conduct. "He who is desirous of being a saint," one 
Rabbi remarked, "let him fulfil the precepts of that 
part of the law which deals with 'damages.'"'" In 
observing these, he avoids everything that might result 
in an injury to his fellow-man. We need not enlarge 
ll here upon matters of commonplace integrity, "which 
!■ il is no honour to have, but simply a disgrace to want." 
Lying, backbiting, slandering, and the acquisition of 
wealth by dishonest means come under the prohibitive 
laws, the transgression of which has, according to the 
Rabbis, a defiling effect, and they are put into the same 
category as murder and idolatry." It is thus no 
special mark of saJntliness to avoid these deadly sins. 
I But the saint would go further: he would speak the 
[/ truth in his very heart. He would, for instance, con- 
sider himself bound to a money transaction even when 
the promise made never assumed the shape of a com- 
mittal by word of mouth, having been only a deter- 
mination of the heart.*' As to avoiding injury, he 
would do lliis at the very risk of his life, though not 
bound to do so by the letter of the law. Thus, when 
tlie Roman Government once besieged the town of 
Lydda, and insisted upon the extradition of a certain 
Via bar Koscheb, threatening the defenders with the 
destruction of the place and the massacre of its in- 
habitants in the case of further resistance, R. Joshua 
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ben Levi exerted his influence with Ula, that he would 
voluntarily deliver himself to the Romans, so that the 
place might be saved. Thereupon, tlie Prophet Elijah, 
who often had communion with R. Joshua ben Levi, 
stopped his visits. After a great deal of penance, 
which the Riibbi imposed upon himself, Elijah came 
back and said, "Am I expected to reveal myself 
to informers?" Whereupon the Rabbi asked, " Have 
I not acted in accordance with the strict letter of the 
law?" "But." retorted Elijah, "this is not the 
law of the saints." " 

By injury is also understood anything which 
might cause one's fellow-man the feeling of nausea or 
disgust As it would seem, these were cases which 
the court could not well reach. Thej' fell under the 
class of secret thinys. but tlie rabbis applied to them 
the verse in Ecclesiastes (12 ; 14), " God shall bring 
every work into judgment with every secret thing." 
But we have on record that there were saints who 
made it a specialty to go about cleaning such public 
places as by the carelessness of passers-by might 
have proved offensive to the public." 

Altogether, there is no room in the soul of the 
saint for those ugly qualities which, in one way or 
another, are bound to impair the proper relations 
between man and liis fellow-man. These are, accord- 
ing to one autliority, "pride, anger, petulance, des- 
pair, hatred, jealousy, dissipation, covetousness, desire 
for power, and self-assertion." They all belong to the 
ugly qualities of man. making man's communion with 
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God impossible, and hence are incompatible with saintli- 
ncss."** "Pride," or vanity, it is pointed out, "is at 
the root of all evils," man setting up himself as an 
idol, worshipping his own self, and thus bound to 
come into collision with both God and fellow-man." 
Hence, the prayer at the conclusion of the Eighteen 
Benedictions : "O my God ! Guard my tongue from 
evil and ray lips from speaking guile ; and to such as 
curse me let my soul be dumb, yea, let my soul be 
unto all as the dust" *' Man's love of self is, how- 
ever, too deeply rooted to be overcome by these 
reminders, few and too far between. We therefore 
read of a saint who was overheard constantly whis- 
pering the prayer ; " May the Merciful save me from 
pride." "The man who has a taint of pride or inso- 
lence, though he be righteous and upright in all other 
respects, is worth nothing. Indeed, a man may fulfil 
ever so many laws and fast six days in the week, and 
be nevertheless a disciple of the wicked Balaam," who 
though a prophet was of a haughty spirit and a 
swelled soul, and thus destined to perdition." 
The same saint was in the habit of saying, "The 
de\-il will make man all possible concessions, if he 
can only succeed in impressing upon him the fact of 
his prominence and his greatness. He will show liim 
what a great scholar he is, what a pious man he is, 
what a great orator he is, what a clear fine hand he 
writes, what a fine figure he makes when dancing, 
and so on," ^ Should a man happen to be devoid of 
all accomplishments, and a fool in the bargain, be 
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will compliment him on his sagacity and wisdom. 
Should he be lacking in al! sympathy with religion. 
especially of the practical and living kind, he will con- 
gratulate him on his deep spiriluality. Infatuated 
with his own importance, man before long will be in 
opposition to man and God, who keep his due from 
him. The best remedy against this ugly qualitj' is 
love. Hence the warning of tlie saint : ' He who 
hates an Israelite, hates Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
the grandsires of Israel.' " Again, he who hates man, 
hates the Holy One, blessed be he, who created man. 
We are all children unto the Lord our God, all souls 
rooting in him.'" The injunction of tlie saint is, there- 
fore, "Let man love all creatures, including Gentiles, 
and let him envy none." ** This, by the way. is the 
distinct precept of the Jewish saint of the sixteenth 
century. It is not known to me that any Christian 
saint of the same period made the love of the Jew a 
condition of saintlJness. This is a love which leaves 
no room for self. Man will not succeed in attaining 
to this love until he has acquired the virtues of humil- 
ity and meekness. There is hardly any Jewish moral- 
ist who does not enlarge upon the significance of 
humility, and the references to it would easily fill a 
volume, One of the most emphatic is, "'Be exceed- 
ingly lowly of spirit, since tlic hope of man is but the 
worm," " 

Man must be so thoroughly convinced of his own 
unworthiness, that he is even bidden to love tJiose 
who rebuke him and hate those who praise him." 
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Nay, he should feel under torture when he hears his 
own praise, as it is sure to be undeserved. '^ In addi- 
tion to this, there is with the saint the conception 
of the superiority of his fellow-man, which proves 
another stimulus toward the cultivation of meekness 
and humbleness. When man quits the world, he 
is asked, according to an ancient Midrash, " Hast 
thou been busy in the study of the Torah, and in 
works of lovingkindness? Hast thou declared thy 
Maker as King morning and evening? Hast thou 
acknowledged thy fcllow-man as king over thee 
in meekness of spirit?" ^* Man should accordingly 
perceive in his fellow-man not only an equal whose 
rights he is bound to respect, but a superior whom he 
is obliged to revere and love. In every person, it is 
pointed out by these saints, precious and noble ele- 
ments are latent, not to be found with anybodj' else. 
In fact, every human being is a servant of God in 
posse. One of these saints declined to be considered 
as one of the righteous of his generation, saying he 
had no right to this distinction so long as he felt 
that he loved his children better than the rest of man- 
kind. *' Whenever the saint heard of a birth in the 
community, he used to break out in wild joy. wel- 
coming the new-born child as a future volunteer in 
the service of God. taking his or her place in the rank 
and file of militant Judaism. Hence, the prayer of 
certain of these saints : " May it be thy will that we 

i shall not sin either against thee or against thy crea- 
tures ;"** wirilst another saint used to add to his morn- 
■ 
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ing prayer, the short prayer. "O God. establish in my 
heart faith, humility, and meekness," and his favourite 
saying was, "As a man is anxious for his very life, so 
should he be anxious to be permeated by the thought 
that he is less important than anybody else." " He 
used especially to be very severe with his family when 
they dared be unkind to his domestics. Another of 
the saints expresses it, " Let each man be considered^ 
in thy eyes as better than thou, even the servant in 
thy house." *" Of one of these godly men legend re- 
ports that he was in the habit of addressing all the 
people with whom he came in contact as "saints." or 
"righteous ones," and, indeed, believing them to be 
SO. One day, the story is, when walking in the street, 
he saw two cabmen fighting over the right of way, 
giving force to their arguments with the whips which 
they applied to each other. The godly man was 
embarrassed, and he prayed, "Lord of the universe, it 
is my duty to separate them, but who dares interfere 
between two saints?" 

Another consequence of this love is that men 
should never break out in anger against any one. 
This is a precept to be found in all the moralist litera- 
ture of the different ages, but R. Joseph Caro, even 
the author of the Sliiifcliaii Aruch, in the special manual 
for his own guidance adds, that anger should be 
avoided even in the cause of religion, where zeal 
for the glory of God might give some justification for 
it** Indeed, we should love all, including those who 
have gone astray, this being the only means of bring- 
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ing thetn back into the fold. When a certain pious 
man came to the saint, asking his advice as to what 
he should do with his son who had left the faith of 
his ancestors, the answer was, "Love him. The in- 
fluence of thy love will be his salvation." And so it 
came to pass. Of another saint, the story is that he 
used to make special journeys to places settled by 
converts to the dominant religion. To these converts 
he made a gift of his share of the bliss awaiting the 
pious in the world to come, at the same time eliciting 
the promise that they would read every day the verse, 
SktE" ITOB', "Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the 
Lord is One." This proved a link between them and 
the faith they had left, to which, in time, many of 
them returned.** Indeed, prayer must be universal. 
He who prays shall not direct his attention to him- 
self. Any prayer in which the whole of Israel is 
not included, is no prayer. Nay. one must pray 
wicked among the Gentiles.*' Of 
were other saints who were distin- 
by their zeal than by their powers 
They were good haters, and Elijah 
was their model, but it may be said in their 
favour, that so far as Judaism is concerned their 
motives were purcj their zeal was never dictated by 
c<msideration of self or by ambition. Sometimes I 
am inclined to tliink that the haters and the lovers 
were both right. 

In matters of philanthropy, the saint would be 
inclined to extravagance. "It is a strange though 
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true thing," some philosopher has remarked, '"that 
virtue itseif has need of limits." At a certain epoch 
in history, when mendicancy was made a special sign 
of holiness, the Rabbis drew the hmit when tliey said, 
"He who wishes to be lavish in his philanthropic 
work, let him not spend more than twenty per cent of 
his income." ^ The saint transgresses this limit, 
taking as his norm, "What is mine is thine, and what 
is thine is thine." ** He would also remove any barrier 
or obstacle preventing the poor from reaching him 
personally, whilst he would, at the same time, save 
no effort to make others do their duty to the poor.** 
And this duty practically means to make the poor 
equal partners in one's property. Thus, in the sacred 
letter of R. Shneor (Senior) Zalman, a well-known 
saint of Russia, ho writes to his adherents to the 
following effect : 

" My beloved ones, my brethren itnd my friends : — I have do 
doubl about the distress orth-; lime. The means of gelling ■ 
livehhood have become very small, and certain BCciuatntanccs 
of mine, whom I knew to hnve bet-n in prosperous circum- 
stances, are now oampelled lo borrow in order to maintain their 
families. May the Lord have cnercy upon ihem. Nevertheless, 
lliey do not act properly when they shut iheir h.inds and refuse 
lo snpply the poor with Ihtir needs. If we have no mercy with 
Ihem, who will ? It is true thai the law teaches Ihat man's own 
life comes first, but ihis is to be applied only lo tilings on which 
lifedepends, as, for instance, when nien are in a desert, and there 
is sullicient water to quench the diirst of only one peraon, and 
save liim from death. In this case we say that the uinier has 
first right upon it. But if It is a question of bread and clothes 
and wood on one side, and dinners with fish and meal and fmil 
on the olherside, the lailcr have to be given up as things super- 
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fluons. First Ihe poor must be provided with llie nects sarins 
of life. This is Iht- real meaning of the law, but il is indeed 
not worthy of 3 man to insist upon the law in such cases. He 
ought not to think of his life. We are all in need of the mercy 
of heaven, and thoso who have no mercy on earth, be their 
reason what it may, can never hope for God's mercy." *' 

He then proceeds, in a long, mystical discourse, to 
show how this grace of heaven can be encouraged to 
flow into the proper channels, as the term is, only by 
manifestations of grace on earth, heaven and earth 
acting in harmony to reveal the great attribute of love. 

The literature and stories bearing on charity and 
the saint's share in it are too extensive to be entered 
upon here, even in a casual way. The greatest sacri- 
fice Is told of a certain Rabbi who used to save the 
whole of the year enough money to enable him to 
buy an Fjhrog for the Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. 23; 
40). When he was in possession of six rubles 
he made a special journey from his vill^e to Brody, 
to buy the Ethrog. But on the way he met a poor 
man who made a livelihood by means of his horse-cart, 
on which he carried water for the neighbourhood. Un- 
fortunately, the horse died on the way. Thereupon 
the Rabbi gave him his si.x rubles to buy another 
beast, saying, "What is the difference? To buy an 
Ethrog is a command of God, and to help tliis poor 
man is also a command of God." Naturally, a mir- 
acle happened aftcnvards. The Rabbi was presented 
by some rich man with a fine Ethrog for the feast.^ 
I will only remark that charity belongs, according to 
the mystics, to the commandments that work a certain 
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re-birth in man, or rather give a new soul to those 
who make strenuous efforts to fulfil them.** 

It will, perhaps, be interesting to hear, that these 
saints were by no means so unpractical as their mj-s- 
tical discourses would lead us to imagine. The suc- 
cessor of this R. Shneor Zalman, Rabbi Beer, in an 
epistle written in a time of great distress and perse- 
cution, writes to his followers not to engage so much 
in commerce. 

"The best for you," he says, " is to learn proper 
trades, in factories, under the superintendence of prac- 
tical men." He also gives them counsel to lake up 
agricultural pursuits, buy land either from the great 
landlords, or from the Government, and employ for 
the first two or three years non-Jews who will teach 
them this new vocation. " Did we not," he says, " in 
Palestine derive all our livelihood from our labour in 
field and in vineyard? It is only in this way," he 
says, "that we can hope to find favour with the Gov- 
ernment. Who knows what will be our end ? They 
may, God forbid, expel us to some far-away coun- 
try." " 

Sympathy and tenderness are by the saint not con- 
fined to the human species. They extend also to 
dumb creation. Thus we read in tlie "Little Book of 
Saints," "Refrain thy kindness and thy mercy from 
nothing which the Holy One, blessed be he, created 
in this world. Never beat nor inflict pain on any ani- 
mal, beast, bird, or insect; nor throw stones at a dog 
or a cati nor kill flies or wasps." " Indeed, man will 
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be punished who will make his animal carry larger 
burdens than it is able to be:ar. In connexion with 
this, we read the story of a man who was cruel to his 
dog. The dog, however, sought refuge under the 
robes of a sage. \Vhi:n the man approached the 
dog with the purpose of beating him, the sage pro- 
tested with the words, "Since this dog sought my 
protection, you shall not touch it," and applied to him 
the verse in Genesis (19: S), "Only unto these do 
nothing, for they came under the shadow of my roof." ^ 
Another story illustrating the same trait in the saint is 
the following: R. Isaac Loria was once the guest of 
a good and upright man. Before he left, the saint 
said to his host. "How can I compensate you for 
your kind hospitality?" The master of the house 
then answered that his only grief was that God had 
not given him the blessing of children. Whereupon 
Loria, who knew everything going on in heaven and 
earth, said to him, "The cause of your misfortune is, 
that you were not kind to animals." After making 
inquiries it turned out that the man had poultry in his 
yard, with a cistern in it. In this cistern there was a 
ladder by means of which the water at the bottom 
could be reached by the young chickens as yet unable 
to use their wings. Once his wife inadvertently 
had the ladder removed, which fact \vas the cause of 
great suffering to the animals. The man replaced the 
ladder, and the children came in due time.'^ 

The relations between the sexes arc regulated by 
tlic law. Judaism, as we know, not only did not 
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encourage, but distinctly objected to celibacy. Only 
one or two instances are recorded or Jewish saints 
who remained single all their lives. But, on the 
other hand, if marriage was not made a sacrament 
in the Roman Catholic sense, it was a thing holy, 
Maimonides, with that fine tact so characteristic of 
him, grouped the marriage laws under the general 
heading of "Kedushah" (Holiness); whilst Nachman- 
ides wrote a whole treatise called the " Sacred Letter," 
dealing exclusively with the most intimate moments 
in the lives of tlie sexes, and showing how even such 
functions as were declared by other religions as dis- 
tinctly animalic, can with the saint be elevated into 
moments of worship and religious exaltation. It is, 
in fact, a vindication of the flesh from a religious point 
of view. All the more strongly did the Jewish saint 
insist upon making these relations pure and chaste, 
stigmatising even an impure thought as being as bad 
as an impure action, if not worse. It was only by 
reason of the purification of these relations and their 
thorough sanctification, that the whole vocabulary of 
love could afterwards, in moments of rapture and 
ecstasy, be used by the saints in their prayers and 
hymns, to symbolise the relation between tlic human 
and the Divine, and the longing of man for the 
moment of total absorption in the Deity, The Song 
of Songs became the great allegory, picturing the 
connexion between God and Israel. Tlie act of rev- 
elation is described as the wedding between heaven 
and earth. The death of the righteous, when the 
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soul returns unto God, ia described as a kiss ; whilst 
each individual mystic considered his particular action 
of losing himself in the Divine as a new matrimo- 
nial act. 

I have referred once or twice to saints who were 
visited by angels, who had peculiar visions, and who 
even wrought miracles. Writing for a modem 
public, I consider it due to these true saints that the 
reader should not suspect them of untruth, because of 
failure to reconcile these happenings with his own 
experiences. Things absolutely impossible to us 
may have been, and, indeed, were, an actual reality 
with them. Ruskin, in his lecture, "Pleasures of 
Faith," given in a not less sceptical age than ours, 
thus said to his hearers: 

"You have all been taught by LordMacauIay and his school 
llial because you have carpels instead of rushes for your feet; 
and feather-beds instead of fem for your backs ; and kickshaws 
instead of beef for your eating ; and drains instead of holy 
wells for your drinking ; — that, therefore, you are the cream of 
creation, and evtrj' one of you a seven-headed Solomon. Slay 
in those pleasant cireumsfances and convictions, if you please : 
hut don't accuse j'our roughly-bred and fed fathers of telling 
lies about the aspect the earth and sky bore lo lhern,-—lXW you 
have trodden the earth as they, barefoot, and seen the heavens 
as they, face lo fece." 

I grudge no one his Persian rugs or his mineral- 
: waters. 1 have even personally a sneaking desire 

I for such things, and do prefer the electric light to 

I the tallow-candle with which 1 was brought up. 

L But one has a right to resent the superior smile which 

^^ one meets wlieii speaking of those times and those 
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men. I find that the terras saints, mystics, and 
Cabbalists, are used as terms of reproach nowadays. 
This attitude is quite inconceivabJe to me. Has the 
German nation ever disowned its Master Ekkchart, 
or its Boehme? Has the French nation ever looked 
with contempt on the School of the Jansenists, or is 
it not even more proud of Pascal's Pensics than of his 
scientific discoveries? If one will attempt to live 
like these saints, he will have the same experiences. 
Let him try only to spend nine hours a day in prayer. 
and the rest in the study of the Law, and in the relief 
of sufieringi to fast six days out of seven, and break 
the fast on bread and water; to give to sleep three 
hours out of twent/'four, and these on a stone instead 
of a feather-bed. Let him make mart>Tdom the 
dwelling-point of his thoughts for a time, and the death 
of a martyr the goal of his ambitions and achievements. 
Let him make tliis experiment for half a year only, 
and see whether the experiences which he will have 
to relate will not be the same as those of a Loria, a 
Caro, and other saints. 

The saint must not be Judged by tlie common 
standard of humanity. Consciousness of sin and 
the assurance of grace are the two great motive 
powers in tlie working of religion. Without them, 
religion sinks to the level of a mere cull, or a 
kind of ethico-Ksthetico-spi ritual sport in which 
there is no room for devotion and submission ; but 
what is with the common religionist a mere dogma, 
is with the saint an awful realit>', dominating all 
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his actions and pervading all his being. Under these 
two realities — the reality of sin and the reality of 
grace — the saint is constantly labouring. " My sin is 
ever before me." is the cry of the Psalmist, and it is 
echoed by every Jewish saint. Hence the tendency 
toward self-accusation so manifest in many a compo-- 
sidon by the Jewish saints. Sometimes it is the sin 
of his fellow-man for which he holds himself fully 
responsible. We possess formulas of confessions writ- 
ten and read by Jewish saints, in which they arraign 
themselves for the most heinous offences, and which 
it would lake a dozen lifetimes to commit. This is 
rightly explained on the ground that the sense of 
solidarity and responsibility was so keen with the 
Jewish saint that he saw nothing incongruous in plead- 
ing guilty to the sum total of iniquities commilled by his 
contemporaries." But, with the Psalmist, he is equally 
certain of the assurance expressed in the passage. "I 
have set God before me continually: for with him at 
my right hand I cannot be moved. Therefore my 
heart is glad and my glory exults, my flesh also 
dwells in safety." » One of our higher critics thinks 
that these verses may, without effort, be called Chris- 
tian. I am proud to call them Jewish. The notion 
of the permanency of the Divine Presence is the great 
safeguard against sin. The exhortation to feel shame 
before the Holy One, blessed be he. who is present 
everywhere and witnesses man's deeds, is a favourite 
appeal with all the Jewish moralists. The saint, how- 
ever, is so strongly overawed by the shame before 
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God, that he said : "A sinful thought should bring a 
blush to man's face, and make him cxjx:rience tlie 
same sensation of confusion and shame, as he would 
at the sudden appearance of ar» intimate friend at the 
moment when he is about to engage in some dis- 
graceful action." Thus the saint "cannot be moved," 
but when a slip happens, there is the Divine grace 
surviving sin, which latter is only an outcome of 
human frailtj'. The vcrj' realisation on the part of 
man of his loss through his departure from God has 
brought him back to God; or. as a Jewish liturgical 
poet expressed it, " And where shall I flee, if not from 
thee to thee?" Hence the despondency bordering 
on despair which you will find in the composition of 
many a saint, but which suddenly passes into exalta- 
tion and joy. For. indeed, for him the world is God- 
full, though disfigured by sin and misery; but, even 
in the depths of this misery and sin. the saint divines 
those "inshinings of the pure rays of holy celestial 
light," which, in God's own lime, will lift and purify 
fallen creation. The Devil himself is an angel of 
God, tliough a fallen angel, and he has to be prayed 
for. whilst ihe hojje is expressed that Hell it-sclf will, 
with the disappearance of sin, be converted into a 
Paradise.'* 

The period of struggle in the life of the saint, and 
the stage of serenity- and [)cace following upon it, are 
described by one of the saints in the following words : 

"And when the soul has realised Cods omnipotciKr and 
his greatness, she prostrates lietself in dfciid before his grcM- 
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ncss and glorj', and remains in tliis state till she receive.'^ his 
assurance, when her fuar and anxiety cease. Then she drinks of 
ihe cup of love to God. She has iiu other occupatioci llian his 
ser\ice, no otiier tliought than of him, no other intent than the 
accomplishment of liis will, and no other utterance than his 
praise." " 

But even during his struggle the fear of the saint is 

not of punishincnt. for suffering is looked upon by liiiii 

as another token of God's love, indeed, as a gift of 

heaven ; nor is his hope connected with reward, which 

he would consider unworthy and mercenary. Death 

has no terrors for him, "When I am afar from 

thee," prayed an ancient Jewish saint, "my death is 

in my life ; when I cleave to thee, my life is in my 

death."'* What lie dreads is separation from God. 

what he longs for is fellowship with God. 

Some mystics defined llie saint, or the Chasid, as 
one who acts Chasid-iike with his Maker, which 
may be interpreted to mean that not only does he 
not insist upon the letter of the Law. but .ill his 
worship is an act of grace without any hope of reward 
or fear of punishment. " 

One of tlie saints expressed this Uiought in the 
following rather bold words : 

"I have no wish for thy Paradise, nor any desire 
for the bliss in the world to come. I w.int thee and 
thee alone." ^ 




FOUR EPISTLES TO THE JEWS OF 
ENGLAND ' 
Jews and Anglo-Saxons 
I beg to submit to your readers the following pas- 
sage taken from ''The Letters of Robert Louis 
Stevenson" : 

What a strange idea to think me a Jew-hater ! Isaiah and 
David and Heine are good enough for me, and I leave more 
unsaid. . . . The ascendant hand is what I feel most strongly ; 
I am bound in and with my forbears ; were he one of mine I 
should not be struck at all by Mr, Moss, of Be\'is Marks, I 
should still sec behind him Musts uf the Mount and the Tables, 
and the sliining face. We are nobly bom ; fonunale those who 
know it ; blessed those who remember. 

I quote Stevenson as an author familiar to your 
readers. The same sentiment, however, is expressed, 
if less forcibly, by hundreds of Jewish writers in an- 
cient and modem times, all of which goes to show that 
the now fashionable cry (among the Little- Israelites), 
of our being Anglo-Saxons or Englishmen of the 
Jewish persuasion, is but a sickly platitude. 

Those familiar with Judaica know that the crj' was 
nuscd in Germany some generations ago. many Rab- 
bis and many more laymen shouting it witli tlic whole 
power of their limgs: "We arc GatnantH of the 
Mosaic persuasion ! " The theory is now exploded in 
Germany, and our repeating such platitudes ;iftcr ihc 
terrible experience of the last decades can only be 
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explained on the principle of Martineau, who remarks 
somewhere that in matters intellectual the English are 
sometimes apt to act as tlic younger brothers of the 
Germans, putting on the trousers which their elder 
brothers left off wearing years ago. 

The doctrine professed now by tliose who are not 
carried away by the new-fangled "yellow" theology 
is, there is no Judaism without Jews, and there are no 
Jewswithout Judaism. We can thus onlybejews of the 
Jewish persuasion. "Blessed those who remember!" 

Jews as Missionaries 

I offer for the consideration of your readers another 

quotation. It is taken from a correspondence, still in 
manuscript, between two scholars of my acquaint- 
ance; "Can you imagine the ancient chosen people 
of God going about begging for a nationality — clamor- 
ing everj'wliere, ' We are you ! ' — ^joining the Boxers of 
every nation nn earth, and using the last crumbs of 
the sacred language in which God-Shalom addressed 
his children to invoke his blessing upon the 'Mitrail- 
leuse,' the 'Kruppgun.' 'Dum-dum'and 'Long-torn," 
and other anti-Messianic contrivances?" 

The terrible irony of the situation becomes ap- 
parent when we remember that while millions of 
Aryans lay eager claim to the name and heritage of 
Israel, Israel, ashamed of its Semitic origin, seeks 
to disavow itself and to ajx: the Occident in all things 
except its admiration for Israel. It has become for it 
almost a sacred duty to occidcntalisc its religion. It 
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forgets all the while that, however richly endowed the 
European genius may be, religion is not one of its 
gifts. Nnt a single European god has survived the 
awakening of mankind from savagery and barbarism. 
Nor has Europe produced a single great religious 
founder. St. Francis of Assisi, the hero of modem 
.sentimfntalism, remains, despite all decoration in the 
latest French style, a crude imitation of the Semitic 
original. 

But perhaps the saddest feature amid so much that 
is farcical is that we stiH profess to have a mission to 
the world. The idea of this mission is certainly an 
old one. A community forming a Kingdom of Priests 
must have the whole world for its parish. Rul is the 
constant endeavour to level down the intellectual and 
Spiritual standard to that of our surroundings com- 
patible with the missionary ideal? Missionaries are 
only 'i'ith the people, but not of the people. They 
share their griefs, but hold aloof from their orgies. 
They convert the world, but do not allow the world 
to convert them. They neither court popularity nor 
pander to prejudice. They must destroy the idol be- 
fore they can proclaim the God. Abraham, the first 
missionary, the "Friend of God." had to stand alone 
contra mumliim, and in this his real greatness is said 
to have consisted. Such passive virtues as we may 
possess are somewhat too common to be very im- 
posing, while our success in the various callings of life 
is of too material a nature to be used as a .spiritual 
weapon. In the realms of pure thought we remain in 
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spite of all our boasting only second-rate, not posses- 
sing a single man who niiyht be called a leader of 
thought. It is more than passing strange that under 
the screw of the Inquisition and the Chcrcm we could 
produce a Spinoza, while to-day, with all our pros- 
perity, we cannot show even a commentator on 
Spinoza. But the world wil! never be conquered by 
mediocrities. If. then, our endless talk about a reli- 
gious mission is not to degenerate into mere cant, a 
religious atmosphere will have to be created quite 
different to that in which we have lived hitherto. 
This atmosphere will, in the first place, have to be 
thoroughly and intensely Jewish. The centre of 
gravity of all our thought and sympathies will have 
to be placed, irrespective of country, among Jews. 
Whatever our political destiny may be. our religious 
destiny can never be worked out by the West in isola- 
tion. The religious energies of all our brethren of 
the West and of the East, in closest communion, will 
be required for its consummation. We have got the 
men, we have got the money, and a good deal of sys- 
tem, too, but they have the simple faith, they have the 
knowledge of Jewish lore, and they have the will and 
the strength, inured as they are to suffering, to live 
and to die for their conception of Judaism. They 
permit no "free love" in religion. Universalitj' means 
with llicm what it meant with the prophets and their 
JfU'isk successors — that the whole world should be- 
come Jews, not that Judaism should fade out into the 
world. We have the method and they have the mad- 
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ness; only if we combine can the victorj'be ours. A 
closer communion of sympathies will probably be facil- 
itated by our devoting some more time to the Hebrew 
language, which is still the depository of all thai is 
sacred to the Eastern Jew. From this literature we 
shall obtain the revelation of his standard of religious 
fervour and real spirituality, the height of which re- 
mains unsuspected and undreamt of by the Occi- 
dentals. 

Above all, religious enthusiasm and zeal, if they 
are to be effective, will have to be brought to the boil- 
ing point. It is only that zeal which will consume all 
worldliness, which will suffer no rival, and which will 
not falter in its devotion because of any dread of one- 
fiidedness that can be of any use to the missionary. 
Now Judai.sm has often been accused of being defi- 
cient in enthusiasm, the great mysterious power of 
spiritual propagation. It was always inconceivable to 
me how such an accusation could be brought against 
a people which has produced the Psalms, or, in a 
later period, the great allegorical commentaries on the 
Song of Songs. But in view of the constant boast of 
our common sense, and the pains we take to avoid 
anything which might be suspected of eccentricity or 
even idealism, our morbid craving for the applause of 
the majority, and our eager desire to lose ourselves 
in the majority, our deification of the balance-sheet 
and the cold, stiff, business-like spirit in which our 
institutions are conducted, we cannot deny all justifi- 
cation for these attacks. I shall probably be told that 
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we are acting thus as practical Englishmen. But 
where are then our John Wcsleys, our Newmans, or 
even our IJddons? Surely, they, too, were eminently 
EngHsh ! 

Spiritual Religion versus Spiritual Men 

I had occasion in my last letter to use the word 
"spirituality." The term is obscure, and it has 
caused a good deal of confusion. A few explanatory 
remarks, therefore, may f>erhaps prove instructive to 
your readers. 

Some, indeed, identify the term with "morality." 
There is some truth in this, inasmuch as nothing im- 
moral can possibly be spiritual. But, unfortunately, 
people are too eager to be guided by the principle of 
Becky Sharp, according to which your chances of 
heaven increase with the number of the ciphers in your 
banking account, and they are thus inchned to think 
spirituality the exclusive privilege of wealth. Some 
witt}- Bishop Is recorded to have said of his worldly 
brethren of the dissenting camp, "that their second 
horse stops at the church door of its own accord." 
Our smart carriages do not stop at the synagogue or 
at any place of worship, but they are too often the 
symptoms of a spirituality betokened by a strong 
antipathy to the religion of the humbler classes, and 
an insatiable appetite for new prayers — chiefly written 
for the benefit of the poor. 

Others, again, believe spirituality to be opposed to 
the l-aw, and especially the ceremonial part of it. 
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Their religious superiority can. therefore, only be 
shown by the rejection of both. For instance, if you 
refrain from food and drink on the Kippur, walk to 
the Synagogue, and spend the day there reading your 
ancient liturgy, and listen to an exposition by your 
preacher of the lesson from the Scriptures, then you 
are a worshipper of the common type, a slave labour- 
ing under the yoke of the letter. But if you ride up 
to the Temple after an ordinary breakfast, pass an 
hour or two there listening to an oratorio and in fol- 
lowing a sermon on the merits of the last novel of 
Hall Caine, or on the more subtle subject of the in- 
tellectual relations between Master David Grieve and 
tile Reverend Robert Elsniere, and employ the rest 
of the day in looking after your afiiairs and taking 
your other two meals, as a rational being should, then 
you have acted as a spiritual Jew, and have worship- 
ped your God in spirit and in truth. This may seem 
a caricature, but signs are not wanting that matters 
are drifting tliat way. 

Now. I do not intend to give a new definition of-. 
" spiritual itj-." It is as indefinable as the spirit itself, 
and its meaning can be as little conveyed in words as 
a soul ain be painted. But I may be pcnnitted lo 
reproduce here the substance of a conversation 
between a foreign gentleman and myself bearing upon 
our subject, which conversation, though rambling in 
part and largely coloured by prejudice and partiality, 
is not without the merit of frcshntis. I must only 
premise that my benighted foreigner hailed from a 
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certain town in Russia where ho lived as a mere lay- 
man, occupied with his trade ; which circumstance, 
however, did not prevent him from being an excel- 
lent Talmudist and well-versed in other branches of 
Jewish literature. 

Our acquaintance is of comparatively recent date, 
and was made in a German watering place. Our con- 
versations were long and many, on all possible sub- 
jects, English Jews and English Judaism among 
them, And ihen there happened a strange thing. 
Whilst he spoke with the utmost deference of our 
great philanthropists and the enduring merit of their 
labours on behalf of Israel, he fairly staggered at our 
claims to the religious leadership of Judaism, On 
my representing to him that there was probably no 
Jewish communitj- in the world in which the subject 
of religion occupies the mind of the people so much 
as in ours, and this, too, as I added with some em- 
phasis, spiritual religion, he answered, " That is exactly 
where we differ. You incessantly prate about a 
spiritual religion, whilst we insist upon spiritual tticii." 
When I asked for furtlier explanation, he replied 
vehemently: "It is your Western arrogance with your 
pretensions to perfection — your theologians, indeed, 
have ne\'er forgiven Judaism for insisting upon man's 
shortcomings — which prevents you from tracing the 
evil to its real sources. It flatters your vanity to think 
yourselves demi-gods, or even gods only hyphenated 
with matL When ynu find your idols wallowing in 
the mire of their appetite, like any other animal, you 
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proceed tc) blame religion for its lack of spirituality, as 
not being sublime enough for your darling yods. 
But did tile Psalmist, whom e\'en you consent lo 
patronise in your moments of condescension, plead 
for new commandments, or did he pray for a new 
heart and a new spirit to perceive the wonders of the 
old ones? We, of the East, have a less elevated 
opinion of ourselves, ^'ou reproach us with being 
scr\'ile and cringing, which means, in fact, that wc arc 
not blind to our inferiority. Instead of blaming reli- 
gion, we reproach ourselves. It is ii«! that which 
comes from the Torah which defiles. It is the things 
which proceed out of the man. his mental attitude 
during the performance of the Divine commandmenl. 
his purpose in fulfilling it, which may leave a defiling 
effect even on things heavenly and pure. ' Two men 
may be eating the Paschal lamb,' say the ancient 
Rabbis, 'the one devours it like a mere glutton, with 
the intention of satisfying his appetite, and is a 
stumbling sinner ; the other eats it with the purpose of 
showing obedience to his Maker, and is a walker in 
righteousness." Even more incisive are the Jewish 
mystics who declare that 'Torah (or religion) per- 
formed without love and awe never takes Its flight 
into the regions above.' Man has thus to furnish tlie 
Law with wings of love and awe to make it return 
to God who gave it, and it is his fault if, instead of 
this, he becomes a dead weight to tlie Law. dr.-^ging 
it down lo the earth and to things earthly against its 
real nature. But your much-glorified man is, unfortu- 
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nately, an unreliable beast. ' Wherever a man is, 
there shall be a lie," was a favourite saying of a great 
writer. This may be an exaggeration, but he is cer- 
tainly a creature of mixed motives, full of cross-refer- 
ences, which mostly point to his own dear self." 

My friend continued: "Now, having recognised 
how greatly the projx^r performance of a Mitzwah is 
dependent on the nature of the performer, and that it 
is man who becomes a burden to the Law. not the 
Law a burden to man, we left religion undisturbed, 
and set to work- upon man. Our remedy for all evil 
is the principle, I'slmmh, or Ps/niio, which insists that 
the commandments of the Torah should be carried 
out with the sole purpose of pleasing God, tlius rais- 
ing the standard of the performer to that of the per- 
formance, in the same proportion ;ls he is able to 
divest himself of worldly interests and selfish motives. 
Hence the radical difference between your ideal of a 
great man and ours. When you speak of your lead- 
ers, you praise them as "men of affairs.' "great organi- 
sers," 'finished orators,' "suave diplomatists.' 'states- 
men,' and similar expressions, al! of which have a cer- 
tain ring of worldliness and worldly success about ihem, 
suggesting the acting of a part, and the acting it well. 
When -ive get enthusiastic about our Rabbis or Zaddi- 
kim, we describe them as 'sacred unto God,' 'holy and 
pure." " contrite of spirit' (j<-r<^?-r5(-/(c«iry/ii/), or as 'men 
hiding themselves in the stuff' (i Sam. lot 22), and by 
similar phrases conveying the idea of an ascetic life, a 
shrinking from publicity. — religious delicacy." 
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I interposed that asceticism was a monastic ideal, 
and that tlicre is no room for it in Judaism. 

"Oh!" he exclaimed angrily, "this is again one of 
your platitudes. ^Vko is Judaism? You and I, or is 
it the prophet Elijah, Rabbi Zadok, R. Simon ben 
Yochai, Bachye, and the Gaon of Wilna?" 

"To be sure," he added, "you are the people of 
musailar Judaism. Of course, you are only parroting 
the silly phrase prevalent some half-century ago when 
it was suddenly discovered that outdoor sports and 
good feeding and brutality of the martial kind were an 
integral part of primitive Christianity. You at once 
took up the phrase, and are now thoroughly con- 
vinced that nothing is so conducive to holiness as 
underdone beef and stout, bare knees and champion- 
ship contests at football. It is only your ignorance of 
Jewish life and Jewish thought that makes you so 
susceptible to every fashionable craze of the moment, 
and ready to claim it as the Jewish ideal," 

In this way he went on pouring out torrents of 
abuse and speech, which 1 dare not repeat, but I will 
record here his concluding remark, which was to the 
following effect: "One of your philosophers," he 
said, "maintained that the world cannot be too often 
reminded that there once lived such a person as So- 
crates, and you cannot too often remember thai Haal 
Shem, R. Elijah Wilna, Krochmal. the last real great 
reformers of Judaism, not mere ai^sthetcs, were Rus- 
sian or Polish Jews. As for spirituality in particular, 
I will only direct your attention to a book, .S'ifiusk 
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ha-Cltayitn, written by one of the pupils of R, Elijah 
Wilna with the express purpose of checking the mys- 
tical tendencies represented by the Chasidim, and I 
challenge you to show me, in your Anglo-Judaean 
publications, a single pa^ equalling it in spirituality 
and in depth of religious feeling." 

I am now reading the book, and I am compelled 
to confess that our "alien" was right. 

Despising a Glorious Inheritance 

Some time ago, when discussing University topics 
with a colleague, my friend made the remark that Jews 
and women are in proportion to their lesser numbers 
more strongly represented in the various branches of 
natural science — to the neglect of all other subjects — 
than any other section of the nation. With that in- 
veterate habit of ours to interpret all facts in a way 
flattering to our vanity, I at once jumped to the con- 
clusion that there must be some mysterious mental 
affinity between "Johanna Bull " and "Young Israel," 
making them take up the same intellectual pursuits in 
life. My friend shook his head, and said: "The rea- 
son is simple enough, neither Jews nor women have 
any traditions of real learning." To be a member of 
a community in whose ears it is always dinned that it 
represents "the people of the Book," and to be sud- 
denly told that one is a mere parvenu in the world of 
thought, is bad enough ; but what makes it worse is 
the unfortunate circumstance that the taunt is not 
entirely devoid of truth. 
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1 am only a teacher, not an educationalist, and 
University statistics do not fall within the range of my 
studies i there may thus be some flaw in the figures 
which were at the disposal of my friend. But his 
remark was perfectly justified, if it was based on the 
very insignificant part we take in the study of Semit- 
ics, more particularly in that of the Hebrew language. 
In this respect we resemble much more the Japanese 
and the Hindus whose traditions are pagan, or the 
African races who have no traditions, than tlie dwel- 
lers of these islands witli whom the original language 
of the Old Testament is an object of deep love and 
reverential study. Now and then a Jewish under- 
graduate takes advantage of his confirmation daj's, 
and freshening up his Parashah and his prayer-book, 
he manages to carry ofTa Hebrew exhibition or sizar- 
ship. On rare, verj' rare, occasions it even happens 
that a Jewish undergraduate takes up Semitics as a 
subject for honours. But there the matter ends. Un- 
like the Anglo-Saxon of Christian persuasion, the 
Anglo-Saxon of Jewish persuasion never l>ecomes a 
Semitic student or even a " Hebrew scholar," devoting 
to the study of the sacred language all his time and 
energies. All classes of the nation are engaged in 
this labour of love — sons of Cabinet Ministers, sons of 
generals, sons of high ecclesiastics, sons of great finan- 
ciers, making theology and the study of the Hebrew 
language — sometimes the study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage without the theology — the sole occupadon of 
their lives, toiling in it enthusiastically until their dying 
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day, an J enriching it with their contributions. \Vc are 
the only cool-headed people who remain perfectly in- 
difTcrent in the presence of all this enthusiasm. The 
consequence is that with one glorious exception wc 
are as little represented in that gigantic literature 
which centres round the Bible — commentaries, arch- 
xological researches, studies in Cuneiform and Egypt- 
ology, grammatical treatises, histories of Israel, and 
other helps to the "Hook " — as the semi-civilised races 
mentioned above. Like politics in America, theology 
and all that is connected with it has become with us a 
close profession of no mortal interest to those who are 
not in it, which a gentleman may tolerate and even 
contribute toward maintaining, but in which he must 
never engage personally. 

The situation becomes serious when we have to 
witness that even those classes that are supposed to 
constitute the close profession of theology are gradu- 
ally drifting away from the study of the Torah. be- 
coming strangers to any deeper knowledge of Jewish 
Mterature. 1 am referring to the Jewish clergy, who, 
labouring under a cruel system which reduces man to a 
mere plaything of politico-economic forces, are rapidly 
losing touch with the venerable Rabbi of Jewish tradi- 
tion, whose chief office was to teach and to U-arn Torah. 
With us the duty of learning (or study of the Torah) 
seems to be of least moment in the life of the minister, 
.'\s long as he is in statu pupillari, most of his energies 
arc directed toward acquiring the amount of secular 
learning necessary for the obtaining nf a University de- 
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gree, whilst in his capacity as full Reverend he is ex- 
pected to divide his time between the offices of cantor, 
prayer, preacher, book-keeper, debt -col lector, al- 
moner, and social agitator. No leisure is left to him to 
enable him to increase his scanty stock of Hebrew 
knowledge acquired in his undergraduate days, Oc- 
casionally rumour spreads anent some minister, that he 
neglects his duty to his congregation through his 
being secretly addicted to Jewish learning. But such 
rumours often turn out to be sheer malice, and form in 
the worst case only the exception to the rule. Of 
course, as in so many other respects, we are also in 
this only imitating the Establishment, in which, by a 
peculiar history of its own, the man of business or the 
great organiser ha.s of late years gained the ascen- 
dency over the man of thought and learning. 

Now, there is even in the Church a party which 
resents this ascendency, rightly feeling that souls can- 
not be "organised" and that the qualities which go 
toward the making of a "'man of God" arc not ex- 
actly those required of a successful manager of a 
company. But this distrust of the man of affairs must 
grow deeper in a community professing a religion thai, 
unlike Christianity, which to a certain extent began 
hfc with defying learning and throwing down the 
gauntlet to scholars, entered upon its career (of Rab- 
binic Judaism) with the declaration, "On three things 
the world is based: on the study of the Torah, on 
worship, and on lovingkindness." Such a religion 
cannot well convert itself suddenly into a large charity 
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agency, without doing serious injury to one of its 
most important life-springs. Nor must it be forgot- 
ten that the Church is not quite dependent for its 
necessary modicum of learning upon the bishops' 
bench or on the rest of the active clei^y. For this 
ample provision is made in our great universities 
where Queen Theology is still holding her own, and 
where there is hardly any branch of divinitj- for which 
a chair was not created and endowed in such a way 
as to make its occupation desirable. But there is 
naturally little room in our alma mater for that special 
sort of learning of which the Synagogue is in need 
(of post- Biblical literature), whilst we can hardly hope 
that the laity will devote itself to a subject holding out 
little hope of success in tlie world and public recogni- 
tion. We can, therefore, only rely upon our Rabbis, 
who were always considered the depositaries of the 
Torah, to remain faithful to tlieir trust ; and unless wg 
choose to degenerate into a mere ranting sect, we 
shall have to give up looking upon our ministers as a 
sort of superior clerks in whom the business-like ca- 
pacity- is more in demand than any other virtues they 
may possess. 

But if there was ever a time when a revival of 
Hebrew learning meant the very existence of Judaism, 
it is this. It must be clear to everybody, I think, 
who does not allow himself to be deceived by the few 
political distinctions which have fallen to our share 
within the la.sl fifty years, that the new century does 
not open under vcrj- favourable auspices for Judaism. 
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Everything seems to be out of gear. Our Scriplurtis 
are the constant object of attack, our history is ques- 
tioned, and its morality is declared to be of an inferior 
sort, our brethren arc either directly persecuted, or 
allowed to exist only on sufferance everywhere with 
the exception of England and Italy. The number of 
conversions is constantly increasing, assuming in the 
less enlightened countries such frightful proportions 
as are known to history only in the days of Ferdinand 
the Catholic ; whilst even in the more ci^lised parts 
of the world, where we enjoy full equality with our 
fellow-citizens, some of our greatest families, forminj 
in the days of yore the pride and the hope of Israel,' 
arc perpetually crumbling away through conscious 
and unconscious amalgamation. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that every letter patent conferring nobilit>' 
upon a jew contains an indirect invitation to leave tlie 
Pale and Join the majority of his new compecre. 
Worst of all is the attitude of the younger generation, 
who. if not directly hostile, are by dint of mere ignor- 
ance sadly indifferent to everything Jewish, and thus 
incapable of taking the place of their parents in the 
Synagogue. Notwithstanding our self-congratulating 
speeches at the annual distributions of religious prizes, 
it is a fact that ignorance is on the increase among 
our better situated classes. Very few are capable of 
reading their prayers, and less are able to understand 
what they read ; whilst the number of those who 
know anything of Israel's past and share in its hopes 
for Israel's future, forms almost a uegligibic quan- 
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tity. Those who have some dim recollection of the 
religious exercises practised in the houses of their 
fathers, still entertain some warm regard for Jewish 
life and Jewish ways of thinking ; but religious warmth, 
like heat in general, is apt to evaporate with the in- 
creasing distance of the conductors, and the children 
or the grandchildren of these sympathetic lookers-on 
are bound to end In that cold critical attitude toward 
Judaism terminating in the drifting away from it al- 
together. 

The outlook is thus dark enough ; dark enough, 
indeed, to be followed by some great revi\'al or renais- 
sance, or as the Rabbis put it : " The redemption of 
Israel is preceded, like the dawn, by intense darkness, 
as it is said t When I sit in darkness, the Lord shall 
be a light unto me." Now the Renaisaince is usually 
described as the moment in history in which man dis- 
covered himself In a similar way the Jew will also 
have to re-discover himself. This discover)', which 
should be undertaken with a view to strengthening 
the Jewish consciousness, can be made only by means 
of Jewish literature, which retains all that is immortal 
in the nation. There it will be found that we have no 
need to borrow commentaries on our Scriptures from 
the Christians, nor constantly to use foreign fertilisers 
in our sermons. Jewish soil is rich enough for all 
purposes, and those who, instead of using their dic- 
tionary of quotations and other aids to pious com- 
position, will courageously dig in the perennial mines 
of Jewish thought, will find that there is no need to 
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go begging for an " over-soul " from Kmerson. or for 
crumbs of a tame pantheism from Wordsworth, or for 
a somewhat brusque immortality from Tennyson, or 
even for a Kingdom of God with something Uke a 
converted political economy from Ruskin. I yield to 
no man in respect for these writers, but unless we arc 
prepared to see the Synagogue lose its Jewish com- 
plexion, the Jewish pulpit must be reserved for tlie 
teaching of the Bible with such illustrative matter as 
is to be found in the Mechilta, Siphre, Pesikta, and in 
the writings of Ibn Gabirol, Jchudah Halevi, Maimon- 
ides, Nachmanidcs, Luzzalto, the Gaon, the Baal 
Shem, and other Jewish classics. 

Above all, however, it is. as already indicated, of 
supreme importance that we re-posscss ourselves of 
our Scriptures. The Torah is, as the Rabbis express 
it, '■ the bride of the congregation of Jacob," but to ac- 
quire a knowledge of it through the medium of Chris- 
tian commentaries means to love by proxy, and ne^'cr 
to gain the spiritual nearness which made it so easy 
for our ancestors to die and even to live for it I am 
not unmindful of the profit which the Biblical student 
may derive from the works of such men as Ewald, 
Dillmann, Kuenen. and many others of the same 
schools. But it must not be forgotten that there is 
such a thing as a Christian bias, prevalent even In 
works of the Higher Criticism, and to ignore Kasht, 
Ibn Ezra, and Kimchi. in favor of Stade and Duhm. 
means to move from the " Judengasse " into the Chris- 
tian Ghetto- With Christian commentators, wlicther 
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orthodox or liberal, the Old Testament is only a pre- 
amble to the New Testament, all the prophecies and 
hope of salvation culminating in Jesus. Post-Biblical 
Judaism is almost entirely neglected by them, in spite 
of the light it may shed on many Biblical points, 
insisting as they do that Jewish history terminated 
about the year 30 of our era. With the Jew the Old 
Testament is final, though its aspects may vary with 
the interpretation given to it by an ever-changing his- 
tory and differing phases of thought, whilst it is Israel, 
"the servant of God," in whom all the promises and 
hopes of the Prophets centre. It is in this spirit that 
a Jewish commentary should be written to the wliaie 
of the Bible (including the Apocr>'pha) for the great 
majority of the Jewish public, with whom the Scrip- 
tures should again become an object both of study 
and of edification. This should be the next task to 
which our clergy should devote themselves in the near 
future. But a quite different standard of learning will 
have to be created to enable them to undertake such 
a task. Our ministry will surely rejoice in the op- 
portunity of being translated from the noisy platform, 
with its temptaUon of loathsome and vulgar setf-adver- 
tisement, to the quiet study, and the community, if it 
is as much alive to the duties of the West End as it is 
to its responsibilities to the East End, will have to re- 
lieve the minister from many an uncongenial and un- 
profitable duty, which not only makes learning among 
us impossible, but deters many a noble and indepen- 
dent thinker from entering the sacred profession to 
wliich he could add only lustre. 
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A CITY OF LEGISTS AND MVSTICS 

Safed is a small city in Upper Galilee situated on 
a liill in a mountainous country, .md forming part 
of the Holy Land assigned in the Scriptures to the 
tribe of Naphtali. Of the various cities of Palestine 
boasting of a large Jewish population it is relatively 
the most modem. Neither the liibic nor Uie Talmud 
has any definite reference to it, whilst the mention of 
a locality Zeplicd, by Kalir, is obscure, and can serve 
litllc for purposes of identification.' 

Yet this was the spot of which R. Joseph Caro 
wrote in the sixteenth century; "After nearly fifteen 
hundred years of living in the exile and persecution. 
he (God) remembered unto his people his covenant 
with their fathers, and brought them back from their 
captivity, one of a city and two of a family, from the 
corners of the earth to the land of glorj-, and they 
settled in the city of Safed, the desire of all lands."' 

The impulse under which the "one of a cit>' and 
two of a family" acted when they preferred the "land 
of glory" to the great commercial centres of Europe 
was a religious one. 

Samuel Usque, the famous author of the " O'l- 
satacam as tribiilaeois dc Vsratl" ( "The Consolation and 
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the Tribuiations of Israel "), has the following passage 
in praise of the country in which most of his fellow- 
siifTcrcrs from the Pyrenean peninsula found an asylum ; 
"Great Turkey, . . . there the gates of freedom and 
equal opportunity for the unhindered practice of 
Jewish worship are ever open to Israel ; they are never 
closed against thee. There thou canst renew thy in- 
ward life, change thy condition, strip off thy habits, 
cast away erroneous teachings, recover thy ancient 
truths, and abandon the practices which, by the violence 
of the nations among which thou wast a pilgrim, thou 
wast forced to imitate. In this land thou receivest 
boundless grace from tlie Lord, since therein he grant- 
eth thee unlimited freedom to begin thy repentance."^ 

The inducement thus held out to the exiled from 
Spain and Portugal was not only that they would in 
the new country be allowed to serve their God, with- 
out let or hindrance, but also tliat an opportunity 
would be granted them of a total regeneration and 
renewal of heart. 

The sense of sin apparently weighing so heavily on 
Usque may be detected ahso in other writers, as, for 
instance. Joseph Jabez, who depicted the spiritual con- 
dition of the Jews in Spain in the darkest colours, and 
describes the men who witnessed the expulsion as an 
"evil generation, increasing rebellions and transgres- 
sions without number." He declared that it was 
mainly the Spanish Jewesses who remained faithful, and 
wlio themselves suffered, and made their husbands 
suffer, martyrdom for the Sanctification'of the Name.* 
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Another instance is found in the chronicler Abraham 
ben Solomon, of Tormtiel in Spain, who says, " Our 
iniquities had increased over our heads, and our 
trespasses had grown up unto the heavens, seeing the 
evils and the sin and the terrible pride so rampant 
among the Jews in the kingdom of Spain." Jabez and 
Abrahamben Solomon belonged to the anti-rationalistic 
party of the Spanish Jews, and may have exa^erated 
the evils of the situation in their accusations, but their 
feelings were very likely shared, to some extent, by all 
other exiles.s Nathan Nata of Hanover, the well-known 
author of the Yn>fn Mczulah, concludes his account of 
the terrible suffering of the Jews during the Chmiehiicki 
persecution with the words: "What shall we speak, or 
how shall we call ourselves? The Lord has found out 
our sins, Does God execute judgment without justice?"* 
The sufferers of Spain doubtless viewed their misfor- 
tunes from the same standpoint And since these evils 
must have been in some way proportionate to the 
greatness of the catastrophe which had overtaken 
them, those of deeper religious sensitiveness must cer- 
tainly have felt the need of a new life and a regeneration. 
It is to this need that we have to attribute the fact that 
large numbers of the exiles were imjx;lled to emigrate 
to the Holy Land, the country which, from the times 
of the prophets down to Judah Halevi in the twelfth 
century, and from the time of Judah Halevi down to 
the disciples of Elijah Wilna and Israel UaalShcm in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, was always 
considered a country of great "spiritual opportunities." 
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As a Spanish Jew of the thirteenth century who took 
a vow to emigrate to the Holy Land expressed it, 
"There (in Jerusalem, or near it) is the place for ful- 
filling the commandments and receiving upon oneself 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Our worship there is accept- 
able, for there is the House of our God and the Gate 
of Heaven."' 

Indeed, it may be stated without fear of contradic- 
tion, that there never was a time in which tlie Holy 
Land was not an object of attraction and deep longing 
for the pious Jew. even though he was not always able 
to gratify his longing in this respect. As we know now, 
there were for centuries after the destruction of the 
Ho!y Temple, every year during the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, large meetings on the Mount of Olives con- 
stituted of pilgrims from Palestine itself, Babylon, 
Egypt, and perhaps also from Europe. ' 

These meetings were probably brought to an end in 
the eleventh century through the troubles of the Cru- 
sades i but the second decade of the thirteenth century 
witnessed the famous pilgrimage of three hundred 
Rabbis from France, England, and Spain to the Holy 
Land.' In the fourteenth century the well-known 
traveller Pharchi explored the Holy Land, and reported 
about different settlements in various localities."* 
Emigration to Palestine assumed, however, larger 
dimensions in the fiflecnth and sixteenth centuries, 
caused by the general distress of the Jews in almost 
all parts of Christendom. The majority of the refugees 
escaped to Turkey, but a considerable minority, com- 
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posed, as already indicated, of the more spiritual-minded 
among them, directed their steps to the Holy Land. 

As hinted before, Safed has no Biblical nor even 
Talmudic record. Its first appearance in Jewish his- 
tory dates from about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, when the traveller Samuel ben Shimshon re- 
ports the existence of a community there of more than 
fifty members. Somewhat later it ismentioned in con- 
nexion with a document relating to the Maimonides con- 
troversy, which bears also the signatures of R. Moses 
ben Judah and his colleagues, the Rabbis of Safed. " 
R. Hanancl Ibn Askara and R. Shem Tob Ibn Gaon, 
of Spain, migrated to Safed in the same century;" whilst 
R. Isaac ben Joseph Chelo, of Laresa in Spain, and 
Pharchi, mentioned above, visited Safed in the four- 
teenth centurj' and speak of a large Jewish community 
dwelling there.'' Joseph Mantabia, who visited Safed 
in 1481, speaks of it as a "fine" community, number- 
ing about three hundred families, including tliose living 
in the neighbouring villages.'* 

It is, however, not until the last decade of the 
fifteenth century that Safed begins to be especially 
noted for the importance of its Jewish population. The 
man who was the most significant factor in the develop- 
ment of this Jewish settlement, which excelled Jerusalem 
not only in the size of its Jewish population but also 
in the number of great men it harboured, was R. 
Joseph Saragossi. Saragossi, hailing perhaps originally 
from Spain, was an exile from Sicily, and, after a resi- 
dence in Bcyrout and Sidon, finally settled in Safed, 
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wlierc he most likely established a school. He was of 
humble disposition, making peace between man and 
man, including non-Jews, and he probably did his best 
to blend the various elements of the new settlement, 
consisting of natives, of exiles from Spain, and of immi- 
grants from the Barbary States, into one great com- 
munity. '* 

The preference given to Safed, a non-Scriptural 
town, over Jerusalem, the historical metropolis of 
Palestine and the holiest city of the Holy Land, may 
be accounted for by the unfavourable conditions 
prevailing in Jerusalem at that time. As evidenced by 
certain contemporary documents, the administration of 
the Jewish community in Jerusalem was influenced by 
a rather ungenerous spirit, imposing heavy taxes on new 
arrivals, and making residence there a great hardship. 
The Mohammedan population seems also to have been 
hostile to tlie Jews, rapacious, and extortionate. '* 
Safed, on the other hand, never having had before this 
time an important Jewish population, the community 
there had no occasion to make regulations calculated to 
exploit the foreigner, whilst the non-Jewish population 
seems to have been more kindly disposed toward the 
Je^vs, sparing them t!ie heavy taxation which was the 
rule in Jerusalem. R. Obadiah of Bertinoro, whohad 
no opportunity to visit the north, writes, in his famous 
letter dated 1489, that, according to report, the Jews of 
Safed and of other places in Galilee lived in peace and 
in quiet, not being exposed to persecution on the part 
of the Mohammedans. He writes. "They are mostly 
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poor, spending their time in villages, going about 
peddling in houses and on farms, asking for food."" 

Another reason which may have been decisive in 
favour of attracting immigrants to Safed was the simple 
life led by the inhabitants of that city. The old saying, 
"Love work and hate lordship" (in modern parlance, 
snobbery), was followed by them to the letter. An 
anonymous traveller who passed through Safed in the 
year 1496 writes of the learned Rabbi Pharez Colobi. 
the head of the community, that he kept a shop where 
articles of food were sold, by which he made a living. '* 
Shlomel of Moravia, the author of one of the legendary 
biographies of Loria, writing from Safed in the year 
1607, says of its citizens that there were to be found 
among them "great scholars, saints, and men of action, 
full of Divine wisdom, so that ihey were worthy of tlic 
gift of the Holy Spirit," but what he seemed to admire 
most was the simplicity and the humility of spirit which 
they possessed. "None among them," he writes, "is 
ashamed to go to the well and draw water and 
carry home the pitcher on his shoulders, or go to the 
market to buy bread, oil, and vegetables. AH the 
work in the house is done by themselves." without 
servants. Shlomel's statement may be illustrated by the 
following story: Once, R- Abraham Galanti. the leading 
disciple of Cordovero and the author of many works, 
was carrying a sack of flour on his shoulders from the 
market But there came the famous scholar R. Solo- 
mon Sagis (?) and snatched away the sack from the 
shoulders of Galanti, and pronounced an oath, that no 




man should be permitted to carry this sack of Hour to its 
destination except himself, who was so much younger 
and stronger. On another occasion, Galanti was carry- 
ing a cask of water on his shoulders from a village 
near Safed when the Saint R. Misod met him and said, 
"Master, give me a drink, as I am very thirstj'." 
Whereupon Galanti offered him the cask. R. Misod 
then snatched away the burden and carried it to 
Galanti's home in Safed, '' 

Thus material as well as spiritual considerations 
combined to make Safed the chosen city for the time 
being. The rapid growth of Safed may easily be seen 
by the fact that whilst, according to one account, Safed 

counted three synagogues in 1522, and could point 
perhaps to only one Talmiidic college established by 
Saragossi. it could a few years later boast of being the 
centre of learning in Palestine, and, in 1603, accord- 
ing to Shlomel's letter of that year, it contained not 
less than eighteen Talmudic colleges and twenty-one 
synagogues, besides a large school for the children 
of the poor, with twenty teachers and' four hundred 
pupils, maintained by wealthy Jews in Constantinople, 
who also provided the latter with clothes. The jews 
in Turkey were particularly interested in maintaining 
the Safed schools, and special messengers were sent 
from this community to collect moneys. We even 
find mention of a single bequest for the Yeshiboth of 
Safed amounting to 100,000 lebaiihn." 

The history of the world, some maintain, is but the 
record of its great men. This is especially true of the 
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history of Safed in the sixteenth ccnlurj-, which is 
essentially spii itual in its character, made and developed 
by men living lives purified by suffering, and hallowed 
by constant struggle after purification and holiness. 
The two figures standing out most prominently among 
these are R. Joseph Caro, the leading legist of the time, 
and his contemporary, R, Isaac Loria, the generally 
recognised head of the mystical school of Safed. 
It will, therefore, be advisable to group our remarks 
around these two heroes. From their eminence we 
shall be able to obtain a general view of the lives of 
the other mighty men in Israel engaged in the same gen- 
eral religious activities and pursuing the same spiritual 
ends, contributing their share to the fame which Sofed 
has achieved in Jewish history. 



R. Joseph Caro was born in tlic Pyrenean penin- 
sula (probably Spain) in the year 1488. whence lie 
emigrated as a boy of four, in the year 1493, with his 
father Ephraim, who was also his first teacher. After 
many wanderings and great sufTering, they reached Nic- 
opolis, in European Turkey, in which city the son 
Joseph remained until the year 1522." He was advised 
thereby his Maggid, akindof Mentor- Angel (of whom 
more presently), to leave this place, whose inhabitants 
seem to have been rather close-fisted in their relations 
to the poor, and lacking in devotion to the Torah, 
and to move to Adrianople, in European Turkey, one 
of the various gathering points of the Spanish exiles.** 
There he remained for some years, serving in the 
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capacity of the head of the Yeshibah, or Talmudic 
College. It was in this town that he began the com- 
position of his work Beth Joseph, which occupied him 
for the next thirty years of his life (i 522-1 552). 

The Beth Joseph is a gigantic work comprising four 
big folio volumes, the first edition of which appeared 
1550-1559. It forms a sort of commcntarj' to R. 
Jacob ben Asher's "Digest of the Law," Arba Turim, 
tracing each law to its original sources for nearly fif- 
teen hundred years, pursuing it through its various 
stages of different interpreters and codifiers, giving in 
disputed cases the arguments on both sides, and bring- 
ing it down to his own time. It is hardly necessary 
to point to the tremendous learning and unsurpassed 
acquaintance with the Law in all its branches and 
ramifications displayed in the Belli Joseph. But what 
distinguishes it above other work of its kind is not 
only its comprehensiveness, covering as it does all the 
contents of the Oral Law which had not become obso- 
lete by the destruction of the Holy Temple, but also 
the methodical treatment in which he was a master, 
and which enabled him to bring system and order 
into this chaos of argument, accumulated in every 
department of the Law, in its passage through tlie dis- 
cussions of the schools for many centuria. Caro was 
by this work soon recognised as the greatest legist of 
his time, and was appealed to in matters of law even by 
I his contemporaries, as the first Halachic authority. 

^B Next to this in importance is his work Shnlchan 

^^ Aruch, which he finished in the year 1555. It forma 
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only a sort of manual intended by Caro to serve chiefly 
as a repertory for his great book. The SbtiUJian Aruch 
soon proved to be the most popular code with students, 
both on account of its practical qualities and its close 
correspondence with the greater work of Caro, in which 
the origin of each law could be easily traced. It passed 
through several editions, and it ts still consulted with 
profit by Rabbis engaged in giving ritual decisions ac- 
cording to the Law of Moses and the Talmud, even at 
this day representing the great bulk of the Jews — 
eleven miltions and nine hundred thousand out of twelve 
millions. The Shukhatt Aruch is disfigured by a few 
paragraphs expressing views incompatible with our 
present notions of tolerance. But there the discretion 
of the Rabbi comes in. By tacit consent these are con- 
sidered obsolete by all Jewish students. Every Jewish 
scholar well knows that the fugitive from the tyranny 
of the pious royal couple, Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, was not the person to make an effort to suppress 
intolerant matter. To meet intolerance with equal in- 
tolerance was considered a sort of self-defence. Nay, 
the student is even convinced that Caro himself would 
have hesitated to put such laws into practice. He 
would rather have followed the rule laid down by 
himself for himself, which was never to be betrayed 
into anger, even in matters of religion. 

The other works of Caro published during his life 
or after his death add little to the greatness of 
Caro as a scholar, except, perhaps, certain portions of 
his Kesepk Afishitli. forming a commcntarj- to Mai- 
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monidcs" Misliiuh Tom/i, and in his Kdak ha-Talniud, 
on the methodology of the Talmud, as well as certain 
Responsa embodied in various collections, in which 
Caro's passion for system and order and lucid and 
logical thinking is displayed even more clearly than 
in the works before named. 

There is still one work to be considered, which 
brings us closer to Caro's personality, and that is the 
Maggid Mfsharim, which appeared some thirty years 
after the death of its author. '^ The Maggid Mesharhn 
is a long dream, lasting for nearly half a century. 
For. remarkable enough, the great legist and logical 
thinker was at the same time a dreamer of dreamers. 
Caro was passionately fond of the Mishnah, to which he 
is supposed to have written a commentary, lost to us. 
and its contents became so identified with his own self, 
that they shaped themselves into a species of Genius 
taking the form of a living reality personified in the 
Mentor-Angel above mentioned. This Mentor-Angel 
addresses him with such expressions as, "I am the 
Mishnah that speaketh through thy mouth; I am the 
soul of the Mishnah; I and the Mishnah and thou are 
united into one soul."** 

As a rule, this I-Arishnah appeared to him in the 
depths of the night, after Caro had .studied for some 
time one or more chapters of the Mishnah. Then the 
voice of his beloved, as Caro expressed himself, would 
begin to sound in his mouth, "singing of itself."'* The 
voice was also audible to by-standcrs. as is clear from 
the famous letter of Alkabez, of whom I shall speak 
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later, who was once fortunate enough to obser\'e his 
friend Caro in such a fit of ecstasy, and who has left us 
a full account of the message delivered by the Mentor- 
Angel on that occasion. '* From a description given 
by Caro himself of his prospects of being worthy one 
day to hold communion with the prophet Elijah, and 
the manner in which tliis communion will take place, 
we may also conclude that the listeners recognised 
in the strange sounds of the Mentor-Angel Caro's 
own voice, though to Caro himself these sounds 
appeared something alien, not himself. His other 
organs seem to have been at complete rest, which fact 
produced the impression in Caro that he served only as 
a sort of musical instrument to the sweet melody of 
the Mishnali. On the other hand, his mental faculties 
remained fairly unimpaired, as he retained complete 
recollection of all the Mentor-Angel revealed to him. 

This recollection he wrote do\vn in the Maggi-l 
Mesharim, which thus forms a mystical diary, record- 
ing the spiritual experience of a long lifetime. The 
fact that the book containing these recollections fills 
only a small volume proves nothing against this theory, 
as we possess it in a very defective state, whilst we 
also know that he did not always commit to writing 
the contents of his visions, for which neglect he is 
reproved by the Mentor-Angel.*' 

It must, however, not be thought that it is the 
explanation of obscure passages of the Mishnah that 
are revealed to Caro in his Mishnah visions. In the 
whole of the Magg'td Misluirhti there arc only a few 
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lines of a legal nature. Caro was sober enough not 
to allow his mystical proclivities to have a marked 
induence upon his judgment in matters of law. What 
occupied his thoughts in these moments of rapture was 
chiefly the mysteries of the Torah, as well as matters 
of conduct, falling under the heading of "superior 
holiness." I say "chiefly." for the "I," or Self, oc- 
casionally asserts itself and introduces matter which 
is rather of a private nature, as, for instance, his matri- 
monial affairs. From these we learn that he became 
a widower twice. His third wife, who brought him a 
large dowry, was the daughter of R. Zechariah Zech- 
sel.'' Caro also refers in a somewhat unkindly manner 
to certain great personalities. These reflections, which 
might have better been left unexpressed, were jotted 
down probably in moments of depression and resent- 
ment, for which we may not judge him too severely.** 
In the great majority of cases, however, Caro's Self 
was under the strict control of the Mishnah, or his ideal 
Mentor-Angel. 

The Mentor-Angel is very exacting in his demands. 
"I am the mother that chastises her children," the 
Mishnah says to him, " be strong and cleave unto me."'" 
This chastisement consisted partly \n imposing upon 
Caro a number of regulations of an ascetic nature. 
He is bidden to fast on various occasions, and even on 
ordinary days his menu is prescribed for him, reduced 
to a minimum. He must not fully satisfy his desire 
for food and drink, not even in the first meal after a 
day of fasting.'' Of course, he must not indulge in 
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much wine, but he is at the same time rebuked by his 
Mentor-Angel for having allowed himself to be filled 
with water. ^ He is likewise warned against too much 
sleep, and when he married one of his daughters and, 
according to custom, spent much time at the banquet, 
so that he went to bed late and got up just one hour 
after the breaking of dawn, he was reproved for his 
slothful behaviour, and the Mentor-Ange! tells him 
that it would only serve him right were he to abandon 
him, seeing that he separated his heart from the Torah 
for so long a time." On another occasion, when 
Caro went to market to buy meat and poultry for 
Sabbath and failed in his errand, the Mentor-Angel 
declared himself responsible for this failure, proceeding 
to say that lie wanted to show Caro that meat and wine 
are the habitation of the Evil One, that the Sabbath 
can be honoured without such luxuries, and concluding 
his admonition with the words, "Think about nothing 
but the Law of the Lord; thou art strictly obser\'ed 
in all thy actions, hence, be careful."" 

Other instructions worth mentioning here are these : 
De exceedingly lowly in spirit. — Never be betrayed 
into anger, not even in matters relating to Heaven. — 
He chaste in thy behaviour. — Have always thy sing 
before thine eyes, and mourn over them. — Never 
speak an idle word, — Give a mild answer to every 
man. — Never indulge in laughter and in scoflfing. — 
When thou readest the S/niiia. let thy thoughts be so 
single-minded that they become the seal of the Divine 
Presence," 
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He is also reminded by the Mentor-Angel of the 
necessity of reading devotional books; among these 
the abridged version of Bachye's "Duties of the 
Heart" is especially recommended.'* He is further 
bidden by the Mentor-Angel to devote himself 
more diligently to the study of the Cabbala, which 
Caro seems to have neglected for a long time. "If 
thou wilt have appointed times for the acquisition of 
the knowledge of the Cabbala. I will open thy heart 
so that thou shalt receive the most hidden secrets 
unrevealed to man for many years,"" 

The Mentor-Angel, however, was not always 
severe. His motherly ways are not limited to chas- 
tisemenL Thus he once began his address, "Behold, 
I kiss thee the kiss of love i behold, I embrace thee." a' 
Nor does he confine himself to rebukes and strictures. 
He also holds out hojjes and promises. These give 
us a fair insight into Care's aspirations as a scholar 
and a saint. They may, perhaps, be summed up in 
the following three points. 

The first aspiration was that the books with 
which Caro happened to be occupied, especially the 
Btlh Joseph, should be free from error, and after pub- 
lication accepted as standard works all over the 
Dispersion, whilst he himself should be recognised as 
an authority of the first rank.'* There is a human 
touch in the fact, that notwithstanding this anxiety 
Caro regards it as a joyful message when his Mentor- 
Angel tells him that he will be blessed with a son 
who, besides being one of the greatest mystics of the 
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time, will also write strictures on his father's works. <■ 
Caro was especially anxious for the privilege of 
spreading To rah in Israel, and had the rcpoattd 
promise from his Mentor-Angel that he would be 
worthy of presiding over the greatest gathering of 
disciples in Israel, and that he would also receive 
sufficient material support for his college to enable 
his disciples to devote themselves entirely to the study 
of the Torah.*' 

As a mystic, all things on eartli are to Caro only 
a reflex of some original in heaven, and thus in his 
capacity as the master of the greatest Torah-schoo! 
here below, he is brought into communion with its 
prototype in the regions above. It is from there 
that his Mentor-Angel often brings him greetings in 
the typical expression, " Peace from the College of 
Heaven."" Sometimes the greeting begins with the 
words, "Behold tlie Holy One, blessed be he, and all 
the sons of the (heavenly) college, send unto thee 
peace, and are opening unto thee the gates of light." " 
Occasionally these greetings drift off into a string of 
solemn promises of the bliss and reward awaiting 
Caro in the world to come, where he will associate 
with all the heavenly hosts and the souls of the 
departed saints and scholars whose interpreter he was 
in this world.'* It is interesting to see how the Men- 
tor-Angel, with pedagogical insight, uses these very 
promises for a moral lesson. For instance, in one 
place where he gives him a full description of the 
glorious reception with which he will meet in the 
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circlt: of the righteous, headed by the Divine Presence. 
and the (elcs which will be given in his honour, he 
winds up with the words ; " Beloved, the Holy One and 
all the members of the Heavenly Academy send me to 
make thee acquainted with this secret, in order that thou 
mayest see thyself in this high degree, and thus thou wilt 
never come into the power of sin, not even by an evil 
thought. Should temptation become overpowering, 
rebuke it and say, ' Shall a man like me, whose future 
is meant for such glories, allow himself to sin, be it 
even only by an evil thought ? ' " « This is indeed one 
of the Mentor-Angel's pedagogical tactics, to impress 
Caro with his great importance, and at the same time 
show what duties such importance involves. By 
the very breath of his mouth when occupied with the 
uttering of the Mishnah, Caro creates whole hosts of 
angels, surrounding him as a suite surrounds a king. 
Every word of his. every thought, creates worlds ; 
but so does it destroy worlds if it is of an unworthy 
and idle nature.'* 

The second aspiration of Caro was that he might 
be worthy to settle in the Holy Land." This is a 
tliought which probably occupied his mind for many 
years before he settled in Safed. The promise to 
help him realise that wish turns up again and 
again in the addresses of the Mentor-Angel. Solo- 
mon Alkabez, in the letter referred to above, reports 
how the Mentor-Angel said, " Lose no moment to go 
up to the Holy I^nd, for not all times arc favourable. 
Regard not your stuff (i. e., household things) ... I 
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will maintain thee. " It would seem thai material 
considerations, at least for a time, prevented Caro from 
accomphshing the wish of his heart, for we find in 
another place,:in which the Angel promises him that 
within a year he will be in Palestine, he s.iys to him : 
■■ There is no need for thee to trouble thy mind ; thou 
hast wanted nothing these last forty years, and thou 
wilt never know want. Thy income is prepared for 
thee. Thou hast seen tliis very moment tliat the 
Holy One, blessed be he, gave thee as much profit in 
two thousand Zuz as in five thousand."'' When Caro 
tarries too long on his way, through war and other 
causes, the Mentor-Angel tclis him that he may stay 
in certain cities, such as Salonica and others, for some 
time, but he must never settle anywhere until he reaches 
the Holy I^nd. Of course, with this aspiration is 
also connected his hope that he will be worthy of be- 
coming the head of the Yeshibah and an elder of the 
Holy Land,*^ 

His third aspiration was that he should die 
the death of a martyr at the stake. This is a 
wish which Caro cherished when he was still in 
Nicopolis, and which mingled with his dreams 
throughout his entire life.^ Caro assures us tlut 
in visions without number he received the promise 
that he would be worthy to be burned for the 
sanctification of the Holy Name," so that every 
taint of sin which may have cleaved unto him in his 
passage through this world would be removed, and his 
soul cleansed, and thus reach the degree of the holy 
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and pure ones. Here again the Mentor-Angel 
employs this dearest wish of Caro's heart for his 
pedagogical purposes, as when he tells him : " Behold, 
I have singled thee out to be a bumt-oflering, to be 
consumed in fire for the sake of the sanctification ol 
the Name, but thou knowestthat in the burnt-offering 
no blemish may be found, not even in thought. 
Hence, take care that all thy thoughts are absorbed 
by the Torah." " On the whole, the promises of the 
Mentor-Angel were fairly kept, except this. Turkey 
was perhaps at no time the country in which tlie 
crown of martyrdom could be easily gained. For 
this, one had to go to the lands of Christendom, 
where love was preached and murder acted. Caro 
showed no particular desire to return to Europe. In 
this connexion it is rather interesting to note that 
Caro was not quite free from anxiety, for he found it 
worth his while to write down the following apparently 
good message of his Mentor-Angel : During the 
afternoon prayer, when the reader was chanting the 
portion from iJie scroll of the Law. 1 was told, " Know, 
my beloved and dear Joseph, that the Sultan will win 
the battle in which he is now engaged against the 
King of Kdom." " 

The Maggid Mcskarim occasionally contains refer- 
ences to different personages mentioned in Caro's 
other works. But whilst in these latter they are cited 
with their proper titles, as •■ Rabbi," " Master." or " the 
great Rabbi," in the Maggid Mcsharim, as befitting a 
production of an angelic being, this ofUcial stiffnc ^ dis- 
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appears. Titles are, for the most part, dropped, and 
they arc introduced with such endearing epithets 
as "my chosen Moses" (Maimomdes), "my saintly 
Asher" (Rosh), "my God-fearing Jonah" (Rabbenu 
Jonah), "my dear Jacob" (Jacob ben Asher, the author 
of the Turiiti), " my modest Jeruham " (author of a 
well-known code of the Rabbinic Law). But the 
name which occurs most frequently is that of '.'my 
chosen Solomon." " This name is at most times used 
for Solomon Moiko, but it is not impossible that tn 
one or two places it refers to Solomon Alkabez, two 
beautiful souls who seem to have been the especial 
favourites of Caro." 



We must digress for a moment from Caro himself 
to consider the career of these two worthies. Solo- 
mon Molko deserves a monograph to himself He 
would best form the subject of a great historical 
novel. If our novelists were somewhat less of realists, 
and would stop their eternal harping on the problem 
of mi.\cd marriages, which is certainly no problem to 
those who begin to consider it in the light of a problem, 
and if tliey further possessed something of the sympa- 
thetic intuition of a Disraeli and the artistic insight into 
the past of a Sir Walter Scott or Charles Reade, they 
would find Molko the hero of one of the greatest 
historical romances ever written. For our purpose of 
presenting the friend of Caro a few data must suffice.** 

Solomon Molko was bom in Portugal about the 
year 1501, as a crypto-Jew, or Marrano. where he 
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received the name Diogo Pires. He was endowed 
with all the graces of Nature calculated to make his 
personality both pleasijig and impressive. He enjoyed 
an excellent education, and at an early age he was able 
to speak and write Latin, the learned language of the 
time. Like so many other Marranos, he received, in 
secret, instruction in Hebrew subjects, such as the 
Bible and the Talmud, and even the Cabbala, in which 
branches of study he acquired great proficiency. His 
various accomplishments secured forhim rapid advance- 
ment in official circles. He was very young when he 
was appointed secretary at one of the high courts of 
justice in Lisbon. He was also a great favourite at 
the Court. But neither the duties of his office nor 
the diversions of Court life were sufficient to fill the 
vacuum he felt under the false life he led. His thoughts 
and his heart were with Judaism, over whose destiny 
and his part in it he constantly brooded. This brooding 
soon resulted in all sorts of visions and wild dreams, 
which visited him day and night At the first impulse, 
supposed to have been given him by the famous 
adventurer David Reubeni, who was then travelling 
in Europe in the questionable capacity of an ambassador 
of the lost Ten Tribes, he was initiated into the 
covenant of Abraham, and became a Jew. This 
occurred about the year i 523. He then entered upon 
a course of ascetic practices, fasting for many days 
without interruption, depriving himself of sleep, and 
spending his time in prayer and meditation, which was 
naturally followed by more visions of an apocalyptic 
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nature. The visions were manifested to him, as in the 
case of Caro, by a Maggid, who commuiitd with him 
from heaven in dreams. In obedience to the command 
of this heavenly messenger, he left Portugal for Turkey, 
which was a safer place for men of Molko's cast 
of mind. There, as it would seem, he spent the next 
five or six years. The appearance of this enthusiastic, 
handsome young mystic made a deep impression 
upon the Jewish communities visited by him. Moiko 
probably visited also Jerusalem and Safed in 
Palestine. There is no positive evidence for this fact, 
but it is hardly possible that he should have failed to 
explore the places which he saw with his spiritual ej-e 
in his mystic moments. Legend reports also that 
even after his death he would pay visits to his fiatuii 
in Safed on every Friday evening, reading in her 
presence the San ctificati on -Benediction over the cup of 
wine {Kiiiiiiish) with which the Sabbath is initiated. 
This would doubtless suggest that he had once been 
at this place." The end of the year 1529 finds him at 
Anconain Italy where he preached on the advent of the 
Messiah. His sermons seem to have made a great sen- 
sation, and were listened to by large crowds, both Jews 
and Christians, including some high dignitaries of the 
church. Some time after this he repaired to Rome, 
in which city he had again all sorts of visions and 
dreams. He soon gained access to the Pope. Clement 
VII, who felt rather attracted toward him, and together 
withcertain cardinals, not less favourable to Mulko ih.in 
the Holy Father himself, protected him against the 
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dangers thrL-ateniny him from the Roman police as a 
renegade from the Christian faith. He predicted to 
the Pope the flood which was soon to come upon 
Rome, and went to Venice for a time. He returned 
to Rome and had several more conferences with the 
Pope and other high personages, all the time preaching 
publicly repentance as a preparation for the approacliing 
advent of the Messiah, m which he was to play a con- 
spicuous part, either as the forerunner of the Messiah 
or as the Messiah ben Joseph. But all the patronage 
he had did not protect him from the intrigues of his 
deadly enemy, the Jewish physician Jacob Mantino, 
who is not to be held entirely guiltless of his falling 
into the hands of the Emperor, Charles V. The latter, 
in turn, handed him over to the Inquisition. The end 
was that Molko was burned as a heretic in Mantua, in 
1533. When approaching the stake, he was offered 
pardon in the name of the Emperor, if he would recant, 
Molko replied that he longed for the death of a martyr, 
to become "a burnt-offering of sweet savour unto tlie 
T-ord i if he had anything to repent of, it was that he 
had been a Christian in his youth." 

Caro's acquaintance with Molko must have been 
formed either in Adrianople or in Salonica, both of 
which cities were visited by the latter during his 
travels. The acquaintance grew into a strong attach- 
ment, at least on the part of Caro, who thought 
himself indebted to Molko for certain spiritual influ- 
[ dices which he had on his life. Thus said the 

I Mentor-Angel to Caro, "God brought thee together 
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with my chosen Solomon to see whether thou wilt 
know him, and it was a merit (or rather, good fortune) 
that thou didst learn to know him and also didst learn 
from him to fear me." '' It is, however, an exaggera- 
tion to think that it was Moiko who converted Caro 
to his belief in the Cabbala, or that it was the martyr- 
death of Molko that incited in Caro tJie desire to end 
his life in a similar manner. Cabbala was in the air ; 
the greatest men of Israel were committed to it. and 
it required no special agencies to make Caro one of its 
adherents. The fact is, that Molko was lovable, and 
Caro loved him. That the tragic death of Molko made 
a deep impression upon Caro, and mingled with his 
dreams and visions, only proves that the legalistic 
studies which formed the main occupation of Caro's 
life, do not incapacitate a man for the cjualities of 
admiration and love. As to the longing of Caro for the 
death of a martyr, we have seen that he had the privilt^ 
of calls from the Mentor-Angel while he was still a 
resident of NicopoHs, and it was tlierc tliat he received 
the promise of martyrdom for the first time from his 
heavenly messenger. This occurred about 1522, long 
before Caro even knew of the existence of such a 
person as Molko. It is to be noted that martyrdom 
in case of necessity is a regular command, forming one 
of the six hundred and thirteen laws. According to 
some authorities, the supreme act of martyrdom, like 
the fullilmcnt of any other command of the Law, should 
be preceded by a benediction, namely. "Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, King of the world, who h;ist 
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sanctilied us with thy com m and men ts, and hast bidden 
us to hallow thy Name among the many." Now, if 
we consider how anxious a legist of Caro's frame of 
mind must have been to fulfil a commandment, — the 
characteristic of the legalistic saints of every generation, 
— no further explanation is needed for Caro's longing 
for martyrdom. It was simply his desire to fulfil a 
commandment of the Torah. As one of the saints 
expresses it : If the Heavenly Court were to decree 
hell punishment against him, he would jump into the 
pit with all his might and without a moment's delay, 
embracing with joy the opportunity to fulfil a Divine 
command." 

Much less is known of the life of the second 
Solomon — Solomon Halevi Alkabez. There are no 
records enabling us to determine the place where he was 
bom. nor the dates of his birth and dealli. We know, 
hciwever, that he flourished about the first half of the 
sixteenth century, that he was the disciple of Joseph 
Taytasak, Rabbi of Salonica, and that later he became 
the master and brother-in-law of the famous Cabbalist 
Moses Cordovero. His acquaintance with Caro 
probably dates from the third decade of that century, 
he having met him in Salonica or Adrianoplc. Alkabez 
was a scholar and a poet Of his books it suffices to 
mention here the Maiioth ha-Lrvi (Gifts of tht Levite), 
I a homiletical commentary on the Book of Esther, 

I in which he showed his wide acquaintance with 
I Rabbinic literature, h.iving had, as it seems, access 
\ to manuscripts which he very judiciously used in the 
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said work. The story is that the title of the book was 
suggested by the fact that it formed a present to his 
fiancee on the occasion of the Purim festival. His 
father-in-law and the girl, the tradition is, were more 
pleased with this gift than with costly jewelry, which 
young men were then in the habit of sending to their 
sweethearts on the day of Purim. But he is best 
known by his poem, Lccliafi Dodi, " Come, my Be- 
loved, etc.," with which he and his friends used to 
receive Queen Sabbath. The Sabbath was to him a 
living reality to be welcomed after a six days" ab- 
sence with that expectant joy and impatient love 
with which the groom meets his bride. It is perhaps 
one of the finest pieces of religious poetry in existence, 
and has been translated by Herder and by Heine into 
German. Catholic Israel, whose love for Bride Sabbath 
and whose hope for final redemption it echoed so well, 
soon honoured Alkabez' poem with a prominent place 
in almost all its rituals; and the Lfe/mA Dotfi\& non- 
sung all over the world on S.ibbatJi eve, when Queen 
Sabbath holds her larv in the tents of Jacob. *^ 

To return to Caro and Safed : When Caro arrived in 
Palestine, which could not well have been earlier than 
after the middle of the year 1536. Safed was already 
grown to the size of one thousand Jewish families. 
The additions to the community were mostly made 
up of Spanish and Portuguese exiles, who were 
soon in a position to build a second synagogue 
for the purpose of accommodating thdr newly- 
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arrived countrymen. *' Their numbers were so 
increased that they considered themselves strong 
enough to attempt to force their s[>ecial usages 
with regard to the regulating of dowries upon other 
sections of the community. The Spanish language, 
the vernacular of the Sephardim, became soon the 
teaching medium in the schools, suppressing all other 
languages.*" They quickly won, both by their numbers 
and by the distinction of their leaders, such an ex- 
ceptional position that we find men of importance and 
standing among the native Jewish population vain 
enough to call themselves Sephardim, the name com- 
mon to Jews hailing from Spain and Portugal.*' There 
is reason to believe that at this time also a German 
Jewish community was established in Safcd, jjerhaps 
presided over by the father-in-law of Caro. Wc have 
furthermore references to a Portuguese synagogue, an 
Italian synagogue, and a Greek synagogue, dating from 
about the same time.** The constitution of these 
communities seems to have been strictly autonomous, 
each community having its own synagogue, its own 
preacher, and its own Yeshibah. They were even, to 
a certain extent, jealous of every outside interference 
and it was expected that each new arrival would join 
the congregation composed of his own fellow-country- 
men.*' On the other hand, there is evidence that they 
had a Beth /w-ZTrt'orf (meeting house), forming a sort 
of general board consisting of the Rabbis of the 
various synagogues, to which occasionally Rabbis 
attached to no congregation in particular were invited. 
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This board probably dealt only with matters of grave 
importance and of gcnend interest** 

The means of gaining a livelihood were various. 
The natives, or. as they were called, the Moriscns, 
were probably still engaged in peddling, as their 
ancestors had been.''' There is also evidence that they 
cultivated the ground in the neighbouring villages, 
producing wheat, barley, beans, cotton, oil. wine, and 
figs. Those, again, who possessed some capital, 
which was probably the case with many of the Spanish 
immigrants, were engaged in trading, exporting grain, 
wine, and oil to Damascus and other places, and import- 
ing from there articles for which there was a demand in 
Safed.** There also grew up in Safed a large trade in the 
weaving of wool and in the manufacturing of clotlics; 
these trades were entirely in the hands of the Jews.** 
Indeed, R. Levi ben Chabib. of whom I shall speak 
presently, sarcastically asks whether it was because of 
the large quantity of clothes manufactured there that 
Safed arrogated to itself the leadership of Judaism,'" 
Wealthy jews in Constantinople .and in Damascus 
would, as it seems, send ships laden with wool to 
Safed for thepurposeof encouraging the wool industry 
there and giving employment to those engaged in it 
About the year i6oo,suchaship,containingwool to the 
value of nearly lOO.OOO Kesepk and to,ooo Ktsepk in 
cash for the desperate poor, was wrecked on its voyage. 
which caused distress in Safed." There was also in 
Safed a great demand for such artisans as weavers, 
smiths, tailors, tanners, wood-workers, and builders. 
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There was probably also some demand for men con- 
nected with the printing trade, which was established 
in Safed about the year 1653 by two German Jews, 
The first book printed there was the commentary of 
R. Moses Alshcich to Daniel, and was followed by 
several other works. " The print of these books is 
excellent, and testifies to the good taste and the 
prosperity of the Safed community at that time. "^ 
The only profession for which there was not any room 
in Safed was that of teacher, since the community 
was, we are told, sufficiently provided with schools 
and instructors. Nor was there any place for servants, 
as everybody, as we have seen, attended to his own 
domestic work." The prosperity was so great 
that they were envied for it by their brethren abroad. 
Thus a Roman Jew writes in 1543, "The good 
message has come from the land of Desire (Palestine) 
that the Lord remembered his people and his land 
and the Children of Israel, granting to them wealth 
and honour in most trades."" 

However, men did not settle in Palestine for the 
purpose of developing the natural resources of the 
country. What led them there was, as indicated 
above, the spiritual wealth which the Holy Land alone 
could afford. In such wealth, Safed, at this period, 
was particularly rich. I have already mentioned the 
letter of Shiomel, with its reference to the population 
of Safed and the various Talmudical colleges main- 
tained there." Though Shiomel writes at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, there is nothing 
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to indicate thai the last decades of the sixteenth 
century witnessed a particular increase of immigration 
out of proportion to that of the preceding decades. 
Indeed, we shall see later on that in his time the glorj' 
of Safed was already on the wane. We have the right 
to assume that the number of Rabbis of the sixteenth 
century was at least not smaller than that of the 
seventeenth. Shlomel's statistics are, of course, like 
all statistics, not very reliable! indeed, the number 
three hundred occurs too frequently in the letters 
relating to Safed. It has also to be pointed out that 
the term *• Rabbi" witli Shlomel does not exactly mean 
the officiating minister, but simply a man who, both on 
account ofhis learning and his saintly life, — twojndispcn- 
sable qualifications for a Rabbi in olden times, — might 
easily perform the functions of a Rabbi. Still, there can 
be little doubt that no place in Jewish history since the 
destruction of the Holy Temple could point to so 
brilliant a gatliering of men, so great in their respective 
branches, so diversified in the objects of their study, 
and so united by the dominant thought of religion, as 
were attracted to Safed during the greater part of the 
sixteentli century. 

The fame of the "saints and men of action" must 
have spread " outside of the land " early in the 
si.vteenth century, and it was probably the desire for 
their society which determined Caro in his choice of 
Safed. For such was the promise given him by 
the Mentor-Angel : " I will give thee places to walk 
among these that stand by" (Zech. 3: 7). "making 
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thee worthy to go up to the land of Israel and join 
there my beloved Solomon and the Aasociates to 
learn and to teach."'* 

The most prominent among these was doubtless 
R, Jacob Berab. " Berab, who was an emigrant 
from Castile, Spain, and held the office of Rabbi in 
various Jewish communities, settled in Safed about 
the year 1535, where he soon became the recognised 
head of the Jewish community, which consisted at that 
time of at least seven congregations. It seems that 
he gathered around him some of the best minds of 
SaTed, who acknowledged themselves as his disciples. 
Caro himself recognised him as an authority, quoting 
him as a rule witJ) the epithet "our great master." 
Berab has left us a volume of Responsa, to which are 
appended commentaries on certain portions of the 
Talmud, but he is best known to history by his 
unsuccessful efforts to re-introduce the institution of 
"Ordination" {Siimcluih) among the Jews, This at- 
tempt was made in the year 1 5 38, and bears evidence 
to the high position held in Jewry by tlie sages of 
Safed, both by their numbers and by the weight of 
their great learning: this fact alone could have em- 
boldened Herab and his friends to embark upon their 
daring enterprise.'* Ordination, as they intended it, 
was not the mere ceremonious laying on of hands in 
connexion with a candidate for Rabbinical office with 
some solemn speech attendant thereon. What Berab 
aimed at, was the re-establishment of the body of the 
Sanhedrin (that could exist only in Palestine), which 
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would wield supreme authority over the whole of 
Israel in various ways, thus forming a riL-w Jewish 
spiritual centre. His great opponent in this matter 
was R. Levi ben Chabib, a former resident of Safed, 
living then at Jerusalem, 

This is not the place to L-nter into the arguments of 
both sides, which both parties drew from the Talmud, 
There may have been also some petty personal 
jealousies ; some nf the arguments are certainly of a 
rather petty character, particularly on Bcrab's side. 
Berab was something of what we might call a strong 
man, of strenuous tendencies, and his treatment of 
Ben Chabib was by no means tender. But Uicre is 
no doubt that Berab'saspirations were of great national 
importance, and if realised would have served to 
strengthen the bonds of union in Israel. The scholars 
of Safed worked in harmony with Berab, twenty-five 
o( their number signing the epistle sent to the sages 
of Jerusalem tliat contained the resolution of the 
former to re-introduce Ordination. The resolution 
was soon translated into action, Berab ordaining four 
elders, representing the flower of Safed's scholarship.'* 
Caro, who was one of the four, and apparently figured 
also among the signatories of the correspondence 
with Jerusalem, is especially complimented by his Men- 
tor-Angel for the zeal shown by him for the great cause. 
He must also have entertained the hope that he might 
succeed one day where Berab had failed ; at least, he 
received the heavenly promise that he would be the 
instrument through which Ordination should be 
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restored."" This is another of the Mtrntor-Angel's 
unfullilled prophecies. 

The excitement of the Ordination controversy 
subsided with the death of Berab, which occurred 
shortly after 1540. Caro, who devoted his time to 
lecturing to his disciples, writing his books, and 
attending to social work, or, as it is usually called 
in Hebrew literature, the ■■ needs of the congregation," 
was constantly growing in influence and authority. 
He apparently felt trouble in his mind about this 
interference with his studies, for we find that the 
Mentor- Angel has to comfort him and make it clear 
that the social work in which he was engaged was also 
a part of his duties, which he had no right to ignore.*' 
His most formidable rival was R. Moses ben Joseph 
Trani. who settled in Safed in the year 15 18, and 
became Rabbi of the Sp;ini.sli congregation Beth Jacob, 
and the head of the Vcshibah connected with it, in 
1521, which offices he retained until his death in 1580.^ 
Like Caro, he was ordained by Berab, to whom he 
stood in the relation of a colleague-disciple, and he 
showed even more zeal for the honour of his master 
than Caro. Indeed, he resents in one place the in- 
difference of Caro to the attacks made on Berab in 
connexion with certain legal decisions.^' Trani wrote 
several works, one of which was of a scmi-phitosoph- 
ical nature on doctrinal questions, but he is chiefly 
famous for the collection of his Responsa, which 
show him to have been a Talmudist of the first order 
and regarded as such by his cnntcmpnraries. Though 
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generally, like all other Rabbis 6f the place, confined in 
his jurisdiction to his own congregation, he scenis to 
have been regarded by the whole community as a 
specialist in real estate questions. "I have," he says, 
"been one of the first in ever^lhing relating to the 
holiness of the land in the city of Safed since the year 
5335- God put it in my heart to build up the deso- 
late places thereof. I have watched over them in 
most of their building enterprises, that no man should 
encroach upon the property of his neighbour, and 
other matters relating to questions of surveying and 
ancient lights, even with regard to tlie synagogues 
which were built all these years, when (the worship- 
persj coming from Turkey and other places divided 
according to their languages."*' 

Several cases occurred in which Trani had the 
opportunity to clash with Caro's opinions ; the most 
important of these seems to have been one in connex- 
ion with the observance of the Sabbatical Year, t!ic 
laws in regard to which were not considered entirely 
obsolete in the Holy Land. The great majority of 
scholars, however, were in favour of Caro's opinion, 
to enforce it as the norm for the practice.'' This 
case arose in the year 1 574, a year before Caro's death, 
but his recognition as a master of the Holy Land or, 
as he expressed it somewhere else, "the great codificr 
of the Holy Land," came long before. In almost 
all the Opinions of that generation, Caro's signature 
appears first, and his Ycshibah had. according to indi- 
tion, a seating capacity of seven hundred students.* 
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This is probably an exaggeration, but the attendance 

at his Yeshibah was undoubtedJy very large, and in- 
cluded some of the greatest names of the time. As one 
of the Safed scholars expressed it, "We are all his dis- 
ciples, drinking his waters, and bound to honour him." '' 
Among these, Cordovero and Alsheich deserve special 
mention, both because of their connexion with the 
history of Safed and their influence on posterity. 

R. Moses Cordovero was born in 1522 and died 
in 1 570. Little is known about his private life except 
that he married a sister of Solomon Alkabez. In 
Talmud he was a disciple of Caro, who was apparently 
very proud of him and applied to him the verse, " My 
son, if thy heart be wise, my heart shall rejoice, even 
mine" (Prov. 23: 1 5). We know also that he acted as 
one oftheDayanim (Judges) of Safedand had a Yeshibah 
of his own. A Responsum of his incoq^orated in the 
Responsa Collection of Caro, testifies to his ability as 
a Rabbinical scholar, but his fame rests on his mystical 
work, in which he by far excelled all his predecessors.'* 
At the early age of twenty, the Voice warned him to 
"heal the altar of the Lord which is broken down," 
under which he understood his neglect of a proper 
study oftiie mysteries of the Torah."^ The "healing" 
came from his brother-in-law, Alkabez, in whom he 
perceived a holy angel come down from heaven, and 
who apparently figured at that period as the leading 
Cabbalist of Safed. Even Caro himself did not hesitate 
to seek instruction from Alkabez about a certain 
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obscure passage in the Zohar,*" At the age of twenty- 
six (154S), we find Cordovero in the company of the 
Associates {C/inhn'tr/). This weis a societj' consisting 
of mystically- inclined students of Safed, apparently 
presided over by Alkabcz. Very little has come 
down to us relative to the activity of this society, 
beyond the fact that its members used occasionally to 
undertake excursions to visit the graves of the ancient 
Rabbis supposed to be buried in the neighbourhood of 
Safed, on which occasions they would discuss mystical 
subjects,'' But we possess in manuscript a list of moral 
precepts drawn up by Cordovero, of which there is good 
reason to assume that they were not meant exclusively 
for the guidance of thtir author, but formed a sort of 
hand-book for all the Associates. The following ex- 
tracts will convey some idea of the frame of mind and 
the tender conscience if these men. 

They are bidden not to divert their thoughts from 
the words of the Torah and things holy, so that their 
hearts become the abode of the Slurkiiia/i 1 not to be 
betrayed into anger, as anger delivers man into the 
power of sin ; not to speak evil of any creature, 
including animals ; never to curse any being, but to 
accustom oneself to bless even in moments of anger; 
never to take an oath, even on the truth ; never to 
speak an untruth under any condition; to be careful 
not to be included among the four classes excluded 
from the Divine Presence, namely, the hypocrites, 
the liars, the scoffers, and the tale-bearers 1 nut \o 
indulge in banquets except on religious occasions. 
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They are enjoined to mingle their minds with the 
minds of their fellow-men (that is, not to stand aloof 
from the world, but to share both in its joys and in its 
sorrows), and to behave in a kindly spirit toward their 
fellow-men, even though they be transgressors ; to meet 
with one of the Associates for one or two hours every 
day for the purpose of discussing matters spiritual ; 
to talk over with an Associate every Friday the deeds 
accomplished during the week, and then set out for the 
reception of Queen Sabbath ; to pronounce Grace in 
a loud voice, letter by letter and word by word, so 
that the children at the table can repeat after the 
reader; to confess their sins before every meal and 
before going to sleep; to use the sacred language 
when speaking witli the Associates, and to let this be 
always the language of conversation on Sabbath with 
other scholars as well. In another set of precepts 
drawn up by Alkabez. dating from this time and 
probably also meant for the guidance of these Asso- 
ciates, we have the ordinance that the students should 
rebuke or admonish each other, but the person ad- 
monished or rebuked must not make any reply in his 
defence before the lapse of three days.'' 
• The most prominent among those for whose bene- 
fit these regulations were composed was the author 
himself, Cordovero, whose interviews with Alkabez 
seem to have been more frequent and of a more inti- 
mate nature than tliose of the other Associates. At 
a later period the relations of the latter to their mEister 
appear to have been almost forgotten, and they are 
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quoted as the Associates of Cordovero. Indeed, it 
would seem that it was the great popularitj' achieved 
by the works of Cordovero that is responsible for the 
comparative oblivion into which the mystical writings 
of Atkabez fell, so ttiat the greater part of them 
remained unpublished. s' 

'^'ordovero's magnum opus is i}as.Pardes (the Garden). 
earest and most rational exposition of theCabbala 
'ence, disdnguished by the same qualities of 
me....i. al thought and logical argument which dis- 
tinguished Caro's works in the department of things 
legal. The PardiS gave rise to a great number ot 
works written by various mystics in Safed, in Italy, and 
in Germany. ** The book is still considered a standard 
authority, even by modem scholars who have ever 
written anything worth reading about the Cabbala. 
Cordovero wrote besides this many other works, some 
of which are extant only in manuscript. The library of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America possesses 
a fine copy of his famous work AHiiinh, Vno\vn from 
quotations by certain mystics. But these by no means 
fully represent his literary activity. R. Menahcmj 
Azariah, of Fano, in Italy, one of the greatest of 
Cordovero's students, states that the Pardes, in itself 
a big folio volume, forms only a thirtieth part of the 
works wliich Cordovero wrote, not counting many 
additions, appendixes, and a number of larger and 
smaller treatises which he composed," His master, 
Caro, who survived him, gave the funeral oration at 
his death, in which he spoke of him as " the Holy Ark 
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of die Torah, to be hidden away in tlie grave," whilst 
Loria is said to have seen two pillars of fire attending 
the hearse, a compliment shown by Heaven only to 
one or two men in a generation. Loria is also 
reported to have applied to him, in allusion to his 
name (Moses), the well-known phrase, '"Moses is true, 
and his teaching is true."** 

The second of the disciples of Caro deserving 
especial mention is R. Moses Alsheich, who sur- 
vived his master for many years, being still alive in 
the year 1 593. The master of his early youth was 
probably Joseph Taytasak. We possess from Al- 
sheich a volume of Rcsponsa in which his opinions 
in matters of the law were solicited by various Rabbis 
of repute. He also wrote Talmudical discourses 
and a commentary to the lifnirask Rabbah lost to us. 
He lectured in two Yeshiboth in Safed (which Vital 
attended in the capacity of a pupil), and performed 
all the other functions of a Rabbi of that time. 
He is, however, best known by his homilelical Com- 
mentary on the Bible, which was studied both by 
preachers and laymen for centuries afterward, and is 
still popular with preachers in various countries. 
This Commentary is usually cited under the title, 
I " the Holy Alsheich. " Loria gave the testimony 

I that most of his interpretations "hit the truth," 

I though in spite of the efforts of Vital he did not admit 

I him into his mystical circle." 
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Besides these and other Rabhis known more or less 
to posterity, we have in the contemporary literature 
any number of references to sages and saints of Safed 
flourishing about this time, in addition to a goodly 
number of Rabbis and students whose spiritual pedi- 
gree cannot be easily determined. The influence of 
these scholars was not confined to the schools. A 
religious atmosphere seems to have pervaded all 
classes of the Jewish population, so that the impression 
the Safed of the sixteenth century leaves on us is that 
of a revival camp in permanence, constituted of peni- 
tents gathered from all parts of the world. Life 
practically meant for them an opportunity for worship, 
to be only occasionally interrupted by such minor 
considerations as the providing of a livelihood for their 
families and the procuring of the necessary t.ixes for 
the government Prayer was the main and universal 
occupation. For this purpose special teachers were 
appointed to instruct women and children in the iiturg>* 
and in the prescribed benedictions.*^ But the regular 
order of the service, with its fix^ hours, morning, 
afternoon, and evening, did not satbly their longing 
for prayer. For them the day began in the middle 
of the night, when the "learned" and the "men of 
action" would repair to the synagogues dressed in 
black, seating themselves upon the floor and reading a 
special liturgy, the burden of which was mourning 
over the destruction of the Holy Temple and the 
downfall of the people of God, and which concluded with j 
a confession of the sins nf Israel delaying the redemp 
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tion." The example set by tliem seems soon to have in- 
fected the general Jewish public. The man who was 
especially distinguished for his religious activity among 
the masses was the mystic R.Abraham Halevi Beruchim. 
His main work was of a missionary nature. He was 
constantly preaching to the multitudes and exhorting 
Israel to repentance. In the middle of the night he 
would rise and walk through the Jewish quarter, 
exclaiming in tears, " My brethren of the House of 
Israeli Is it not known to you that our Strength, 
the very Divine Presence, is in exile because of our 
sins; that our Holy Temple is laid in ashes; that 
Israel is subjected to the most bitter persecutions, 
saintly men and women being daily martyred by 
sword and by fire. , . .? And ye. my brethren, allow 
yourselves to enjoy your sleep on your beds in quiet 
and rest. Come, my brethren; come, my friends! 
Rise, ye holy children, blessed by tlie Lord, and let us 
supplicate the Lord our God, the King who sitteth on 
the throne of Mercy." Thus he used to walk about, 
knocking on the doors, giving the inhabitants no rest 
until they rose and went to their places of worship, so 
that at one o'clock in the morning the voice of prayer 
or of the study of the Torah could be heard from all 
the synagogues. On Friday afternoon, again, he 
would go about in the market-place, in the high-roads, 
reminding the people to be prompt in their preparations 
for the coming day, so that they might not, by being 
late, become involved in tlie sin of the desecration of 
the Sabbath.'™ The eve of the New Moon offered 
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another opportunity for an additional service, when all 
the people fasted, and " men, women, and students " 
would spend the day in supplications, confession of 
sin. and in various ascetic practices. The eve of ihe 
seventh day of Passover, of the firet day of the Feast of 
Weeks, of the Day of Atonement, and of the seventh 
day of the Tabernacle Feast were also distinguished by 
special readings from the Scriptures and the chanting 
of hymns, lasting nearly the whole of the night."" 
R. Abraham Halevi was probably assisted in his 
missionary work by certain "■ saints and men of action " 
of whom it is reported that they used, on certain 
occasions, to preach on the subjects of meekness, sin. 
and repentance. Possibly they were members of llic 
society Tent of Peace {Siiccalh ShaloMi), mentioned 
by R. Kliczcr Azkari, for which he wrote his devo- 
tional treatise. Sif/ur Chaniihii. In tliis he tried to 
show how "those that tremble at the commandments 
of our God " (Ezra lO; 3) should consecrate the whole 
of man, in his various functions and different occupa- 
tions, to the service of the Lord. The thought 
absorbing the minds of the "tremblers" and forming 
the object of their discussions at their meetings, was 
the delay of the advent of the Messiah, and the sins 
responsible for this delay, but it was also a part of 
their programme to cause "the many to turn away from 
sin ■' by lectures and exhortations. Like the Associates 
of Cordovero, tlie members of this society were also 
pledged to auricular confession, each of them giving at 
thqr weekly meetings a full and detailed account of 
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his actions during the preceding week. The necessity 
of having to lay bare one's life tjefore his fellow-men, 
and the shame following upon it in the case of an 
unworthy action would, so they thought, prove a 
preventive against sin. It should, however, be 
remarked that Vital, notwithstanding all his other 
vagaries and ascetic tendencies, protested against this 
institution, and declined to follow his friends in its 
practice.'™ 

Besides the Tent of Peace, we have also on record 
the existence of a Society of Penitents, especially dis- 
tinguished for its ascetic practices, which were of a 
very severe nature. Some of its members, we are 
to!d, refrained from food and drink during the day, 
performed their afternoon devotions in tears, and put 
on sackcloth and ashes. Others, again, observed 
every week a fast extending over two or three days 
and nights in succession. "^ R. Elijah de Vidas, in his 
attempt to show how much one can accomplish in 
the ascetic line, points with evident pride to these 
Penitents, saying : " I saw many of them rise in the 
middle of the night, when they would commence to 
study, which occupied them until the morning, and 
then fast the whole of the day. All this they were 
able to accomplish by special Divine aid, for man 
does not live by bread alone." '°* Of the Associates 
of Cordovero we read tlial some among them used to 
observe a fast extending over three or four days and 
nights, at the change of the four seasons of the year. 
It is further recorded that there were many pious 
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scholars who refrained from wine and meat during 
week-days, whilst others observed on certain days of 
the year the same laws of levitical purity in respect to 
their food as the priests in olden times when eating 
the heave-offering and other sacrificial pieces,"' 

It should, however, be remarked that "doing pen- 
ance" and chastisement of the flesh were not considered 
by them as synonymous with repentance. Repentance 
meant chiefly the absolute determination never to return 
to sin at the very risk of one's life, which must precede 
all regeneration of the heart. A3 Azkari himself 
expresses it, " Fasts and ascetic practices are vanity 
and the work of error without this preceding resolu- 
tion," and he goes on to quote his contemporary, 
the Saint R. Jacob Gavinezo. who communicated to 
him the fact that a man committed a most atrocious 
crime after a continuous fast of three days. Like the 
sacrifice in the Temple, penance is only of value when 
preceded by purification of the heart, humility, and 
meekness. '°* 

It is hardly needful to say that charity formed an 
important item in the Safed scheme of salvation. The 
injunction of the mystic is to give alms every day 
according to one's means. '°^ This injunction, though 
originally intended for a small circle, was accepted by 
the general public, following the example of the saints 
of old, who used always to make some donation to 
the poor before beginning their prayers. The custom 
in Safed was to make a regular collection during the 
morning prayers in the sj'nagogucs. The men, how- 
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ever, with special aspirations to saintlincss would tax 
themselves to the amount of twenty per cent of their 
income, and it is stated that even among the poor 
there were persons known to give two tithes. Others, 
again, would adopt boys and girls early orphaned, 
educating them in their own families, and bringing 
tliem into the holy state of matrimony when they 
approached the marriageable age.'"* 

Yet Safed shows certain characteristics of its own 
which greatly redeem it from many an unpleasant 
feature which we are accustomed to associate with the 
modern revival camp. It is true that the strain was 
great, salvation being the absorbing topic of the 
community, and the terror of sin delaying this sal- 
vation ever present. No opportunity was allowed to 
pass for reminding men that Zion was still in ruins, 
and that man is a sinful creature and in need of grace, 
hence the injunction to confess sins before meals 
and before retiring to sleep, whilst the 137th Psalm, 
" By the rivers of Babylon we sat, etc.," was added to 
the Grace after meals.'"' 

That this strain should produce certain psychologi- 
cal phenomena more interesting to the pathologist 
than to the theologian, is hardly necessary to state. 
The literature of the time, abounding in stories of all 
sorts of demoniacs, bears ample evidence to this fact"" 
We also have stories of men who through their 
importunate storming of Heaven for Salvation were, 
for some relapse from grace, suddenly hurled down to 
the very depths of hell, and doomed to perdition. The 
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most tragic among these is the story of Joseph de la 
Reina. who flourished in Safod in the early decades of 
the sixteenth century. De la Reina is a sort of Jewish 
Faust, who, in his passion for salvation, did not 
hesitate to employ certain exorcisms and conjurations 
of a very daring nature. He succeeded in bringing 
the Evil One into his power, whose destruction is 
a preliminary condition to the advent of the Messiah. 
But in an unfortunate moment he was persuaded to 
show compassion to this fallen angel, allctt-ing him to 
smell of the frankincense. The fiend then regained 
his former strength, and achieved full master^' over his 
captor, who, after realising his fall, abandoned himself 
to the most revolting immoralities, and ended his life 
by suicide.'" 

In spite of this strain, however, with all its hysteria 
and its dire results in some cases, it must not be 
thought that the Safed community was constantly on 
the mourning-bench and spent all itsvilality in groaning 
and lamentations. Cordovero laid down the rule not to 
indulge in pretentious meals except on religious 
occasions, but these religious occasions were happily 
not infrequent, and the people were apparently not 
slow to avail themselves of the opportunities given 
to them. The Sabbath was such an opportunity, 
being held as a day of joy and recreation in every 
respect, physically and spiritually. Fasting was not 
only strictly prohibited on the Sabbath, but it was 
considered a religious work to partake of three meals, 
which, Caro's Mentor-Angel to the contrary notwitlt- 
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Standing, had to be distinguished by certain delicacies. 
Wine also was served at these meals, which even 
the Penitents would drink. The meals were further 
distinguished by a special set of hymns sung or 
chanted during the intervals between the various 
courses.'" The prescribed ritual, again, in the 
synagogue was all joy and promise, containing no 
confession or the slightest reference to anything of a 
despondent nature. Indeed, the Sabbath should give 
man a foretaste of the blissful Messianic times when 
sin and sorrow shall have disappeared from the 
world."' Reluctant to part with these hours of serene 
peace and unalloyed joy, and anxious to prolong 
them as much as possible, the Sabbath received an 
extension both at the beginning and at the end. Thus 
they would, early Friday afternoon, dress in their best 
clothes and set out in groups to receive Queen Sabbath, 
with song and praise, reciting certain Psalms and 
singing certain hymns composed for the occasion. In 
like manner, they would refrain from work for several 
hours after the Sabbath sun had set, and spend them 
in chanting hymns and in feasting. They had even a 
special society whose members would meet to spend 
the end of the Sabbath, reaching way into the night, 
with song and dance. The New Moon was also 
observed as a partial holiday, affording an opportunity 
for relaxation and enjoyment, not to speak of festivals 
prescribed in the Bible, such as the Passover, the 
Pentecost, and the Feast of Tabernacles. "* 

All these things must have contributed more or 
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less toward mitigating the evil effects of an exaggerated 
asceticism. Nor must it be forgotten that joy forms a 
prominent feature in the programme of the mystic. His 
maxim was : the Divine light reaching man through the 
fulfilment of the commandment is only in proportion 
to the joy expressed by him when performing a 
religious action."' 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind tliat Safc;d was 
just as famous for its scholarship as for its piety. 
Most of the leaders of the ascetic and mystical move- 
ments were at the same time distinguished scholars. 
Ranting in such intellectual society was just as 
much out of place as idle brooding and unprofitable 
gloom. The study of the Torah, to which tlley Were 
so much devoted, was always considered a joy, and the 
Safed of the si.vtcenth century must have been a 
veritable I'aradise on earth to any man with a tendcnc>' 
toward intellectual pursuits. If his interests lay in 
the regions of the visible, he would attend the lectures 
of Caro, Trani, or Sagis, and various other Rabbis at 
the head of the great Yeshiboth of the place. If he 
were mystically inclined, he would attach himself to 
Alkabez or Cordovero ; if he had a taste for homiletics. 
he would go to listen to the Biblical expositions o( 
Alsheich, whilst he might also spare an hour for the 
lectures of R. Samuel de Useda on the Chapters of the 
Fathers {Pirke Abotlt), whose work on this ethical 
tractate is still considered a standard conimeniary. 
He might besides this pay a visit with profit to the 
ancient R. David ben Zimra, who, though at the period 
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of his second settlement in Safed. he must already have 
reached the age of ninety, was still a member of the 
General Board mentionedabove.and interested in public 
afiairs, An occasional walk with Vital might also have 
possessed ifc own attractions, for, besides being an adept 
in the Cabbala, he was, like so many devotees of natur .■ 
mysticism, likewise interested in alchemy, astronomy, 
astrology, magic, and all kinds of occult sciences. In 
the way of recreation one might attend recitals of the 
mystical bard, R. Israel Nagara, the author of the 
hymn book Zaniralh Israel, who, though somewhat 
"vividly erotic" in his metaphors, counted angels 
among his auditors, and probably came often to Safed 
on visits to his father, R, Joseph Nagara, a famous 
scribe of that city."* 



Safed reached the zenith of its fame with the advent 
of Loria."' R. Isaac Loria was born in Jerusalem in the 
year 1 5 34. He was a descendant of the famous German 
family Loria, on account of which fact he was also 
called Isaac Ashkcnazi. It is not impossible that his 
ancestors came from the Rhine Provinces, from which 
most of the earlier scions of the Loria family hailed. 
Elijah Loanz (flourished about tlie end of the sixteenth 
I century), who claimed some relationship with our 

^H Loria, was a native of Frankfort. One branch of this 
^^ family settled in Poland, whilst the other seems to 
I have emigrated to Palestine. The emigration of 

\ German Jews to Mohammedan countries was by no 

I means confined to this case. The impulse to this 
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expatriation from a land in which tliey had lived 
for many centuries and in which they had almost 
the claim of original settlers, came from the Epistle 
of a certain Joseph Zarphathi, whom fate drove from 
Germany to Turkey in his early youth. In this 
Epistle he described "the happy kit of the Jews under 
the Crescent as compared with their hard fate under 
the shadow of the Cross," and called upon them to 
escape from the German house of bondage and 
emigrate to Turkey. If the German Jews, he said, 
could realise but a tenth part of the prosperity await- 
ing them in Turkey, they would brave rain and 
snow, and would rest neither by day nor by night 
before reaching there. Another inducement that he 
offered them was that there Is a route to the Holy 
Land lying open to them through Turkey. Though 
distance forbade emigration en masse from Germany, 
there can be no doubt that Zarphalhi's Epistle was 
not quite without effect, for we soon find small con- 
gregations, both in Turkey and in Palestine, composed 
of Jewish emigrants from Germany. The Karaite 
Elijah Bashiatsi, of Adrianople, even complained of 
the bad influence of these newly-arrived Rabbinical 
students from Germany, alarming the community with 
their fringes and phylacteries, and their long gowns 
and their hood.s, making themselves conspicuous and 
overawing the crowds."' 

The birth of Loria was, as in the case of so many 
wonder-men, heralded to his father by the prophet 
Elijah, who said unto him: "... lie it known unlo 
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thee that the Holy One, blessed be he, sent me to 
bring thee the good message that thy wife will bear 
thee a son. Thou shalt name him Isaac ; he will 
deliver Israel from the power of the Husks (that is, the 
powers of evil and contamination which are at war with 
the powers of the good and the holy, and obscure 
them) ; and he wilt redeem many souls that are under- 
going the agony of transmigration, and through him 
shall be revealed the teaching of the Cabbala to the 
world." He was further bidden not to begin the 
initiation of his son into the covenant of Abraham 
until aware of the prophet's presence in the synagogue. 
The father did as he was bidden, and the boy proved 
indeed a wonder-child. At the tender age of eight 
he was considered to be a marvel of Rabbinical learn- 
ing, so that none of the Jerusalem scholars could 
compete with him in a Talmudical di.scu.ssinn. Un- 
fortunately, the father, Solomon, died about this time, 
and left his wido^v in such needy circumstances that 
she was not able even to procure the necessary books 
which her son required for his studies. There was 
nothing left for them to do but emigrate to Cairo, 
ivhere her brother, llie wealthy tax-farmer Mordecai 
Francis, resided. Mordecai received them kindly, and 
made generous provision for his sister and those 
dependent upon her. Her son Loria he adopted as 
his own. and placed him under the care of R. Bczaleel 
Ashkenazi, the famous author of the Shiltoh Mtkiibe- 
srth. under whose guidance he continued his Rabbinical 
studies until he reached the age of fifteen, when he 
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married the daughter of his beneractor."' His intro- 
duction to the teaching of the Cabbala followed 
some two years later. According to legend, it took 
place in the following way: A stranger, whose fl 
business transactions led him to Cairo, came one day 
to perform his devotions at the synagogue in which 
Loria was in the habit of worshipping. It so happened H 
that he took his seat opposite Loria and ostensibly 
began to read his prayers from a written book which 
he held in his hands. Loria, whose curiosity was 
evidently aroused by the sight of the manuscript, 
managed to take a glance at the volume, and was 
surpri.sed to see that its contents embodied the great 
mysteries of the faith. Whereupon he approached 
the owner of the book and questioned him as to his fl 
person and his profession, and also demanded from him 
some information as to the contents of the manu- 
script. The owner, who felt embarrassed by Loria's 
importunate questioning, stated finally that he was a 
mere Marrano, and even ignorant of tlic Hebrew 
letters of the Torah, and confessed that he was ■ 
only simulating the reading of the volume in his 
hands out of sheer shame before the other worship- 
pers, who were all reading their prayers from the 
prayer-books open before them. Lona then began to A 
urge him to sell him the manuscript, since it was of no 
real value to its owner. This request was at first 
refused, but afterwards our Marrano agreed to part H 
with his treasure on condition that Lona would 
employ his good offices with his father-in-law, the 
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tax-farmer, to have the duties upon the wares which 
he was about to import to Eg>-pt remitted for him. 

The book, as it seems, proved to be the Book of 
Splendour, or ScpluT Ita-Zohar, ascribed to R. Simon 
ben Yochai, of the second century, and being, as is 
well known, the main classic of the Cabbalists. Loria 
then, for eight years, abandoned himself to the study 
of the Cabbala with all the energy and "fanatical 
enthusiasm" of which he was capable. The principal 
subject of his devotion was the Zohar, but it would 
seem that during the first six years of his study he 
did not always succeed in divining the real meaning 
of its supposed author, Simon ben Yochai. However, 
he received indications from "heaven" that to reach 
the desired end it would be necessary for him to sub- 
mit to a more austere mode of living than had been 
his habit until then. He thereupon retired to a certain 
village, in the neighbourhood of Cairo, which belonged 
to his father-in-law. where he built for himself a cot- 
tage on the banks of the Nile. Here he lived during 
the whole week, returning to his family in the city 
only for the Sabbath. The other six days were spent 
in strict solitude, and in fasting, praying, and frequent 
ablutions, beside other kinds of voluntary self-chas- 
tisement. This continued for two years, when Loria, 
by reason of his holy life and complete absorption in 
meditation upon the holy mysteries, reached the 
degree of being worthy of the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
as well as of havini^ communion with the prophet Elijah. 
Nothing is known of Loria's occupation during the 
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next eight or ten years, preceding his emigration to 
Safed. We are told that this exodus was undertaken 
in obedience to a distinct command from Heaven, 
wliich announced to him that his tenure of life would 
be a short one, and ordered him, among other things, 
to leave the polluted land (Egypt) and go up to Safed 
in Upper Galilee.'" 

It will have been observed that no mention has been 
made of Loria's master in the department in which he 
was most to excel. Legend, which has served us 
as the source for the preceding description, is quite 
silent on this point. Nor was there any real need for 
a master in human shape. For, according to legend, 
it was the prophet Elijah himself who performed the 
functions of teacher in the case of Loria. It is further 
narrated that every night I.oria's soul, released from 
all earthly ties, would ascend to heaven in the com- 
pany of the " ministering angels," who watched over 
him until he reached the abode of tlie Celestials. 
Upon his arrival there, he would have his choice of 
attending any of the super-mundane academies, in 
which the souls of departed saints and great sages 
continue the occupations which formed their moments 
of bliss in the course of their earthly careers. But 
it may be humbly suggested also that Loria had, 
besides, a very fair library, in which, apart from the 
Zohar, were contained the works of various mystics 
who had preceded him. We know that he occasion- 
ally referred to them, assigning to each his projwr 
place in the chain of mystical tradition. It is 
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possible that in the beginning he may have received 
some aid from R. David ben Zimra, at that time the 
Chief Rabbi of Cairo, who was also a great CabbaUst [ 
as well as from his master, Bezaleel, who is recorded 
as having been learned in the mysteries of the Torah,"' 
More important is the indebtedness of Loria to Cor- 
dovero. This indebtedness is suggested by a passage 
in the "Writings "of Loria, in which Cordovero is 
cited as "our master and teacher."'" The vagueness 
of the plural, however, as well as the uncertainty as 
to the genuineness of these " Writings ", make it rather 
hazardous to base an important biographical fact upon 
them. But we are fully justified in doing so after the 
evidence of Sanibari, who reports that "Cordovero 
was the master of Loria for a short time," whilst Con- 
forte describes him as a disciple-colleague of Cordo- 
vero, "J This evidence gathers strength from certain 
occasional remarks in a version of the life of Loria, in 
which the personal relations between the two masters 
are not entirely obliterated. Thus we learn that among 
the "men of wisdom and understanding whom Loria 
found in Safed upon his arrival there, were Caro, Cor- 
dovero, and R. Joseph Ashkenazi." The fact that these 
three sages were singled out by name, would suggest 
that Loria came into close relationship with them. 
From another place it is clear that it was practically 
Cordovero himself who designated Loria as his succes- 
sor. Naturally, legend accounts for it by a miracle. 
Indeed, we are told that it was only to spare Cordo- 
vero's sensitiveness that Loria hesitated so long before 
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revealing his greatness to the world.'" But we may 
conclude that while Cordovero lived. Loria occupied 
the inferior position, — that is, that of a disciple in the 
presence of his master. 



I lay no claim to be initiated in the science of 
the invisible, and am thus unable to determine with 
any exactness how far this indebtedness of Loria to 
Cordovero extended. To cite a Biblical expression 
frequently used in such connexion, I am merely 
" looking through the lattice." And what one can 
perceive by means of such dim vision is that all 
the Cabbalists laboured under an awful alternative— 
the dread of confusing the creature with his Creator, 
and the dread not less keenly felt of the horror vacnt, 
or a God-less world, in addition to the well-known 
metaphysical, or rather physical, difficulty of the 
possibility of evolving a finite world from the Infinite. 
This dread called into being a whole system of emana- 
tions and immanations, of straight rays and reflected 
lights, of radiations and beams, crossing each other 
and commingling, and forming endless combinations. 
creating universes. But these universes are, on the 
other hand, affected by a whole series of checks and 
balances, or defects and faults, disabling them from 
becoming identical with the life pemiealing them, 
but (just because of these defects) giving them 
tangible substance, by which process alone the 
creation of the world, as we sec it, becomes possible. 
Still, this world, notwithstanding the endless grad>- 
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tions and disguises and husks, is not only reached 
by a Divine Essence, which created it, but is per- 
vaded by it and is full of it. Cordovero's expression 
with regard to the first immanations, that they are 
identical and not identical, may be applied also to all 
other developments in the scale of the universes."* 
They are just effect enough not to be entirely confused 
with their cause, but in such close proximity or con- 
tiguity to the cause that they cannot be thought 
separated from the cause. Some mystics were bold 
enough to declare the world not only united with 
God, but one with God. Kven the lowest worm in 
this scale becomes to a certain extent identical with 
all the cause's of worlds or emanations preceding it. 
There is. accordingly, a constant blending of the 
temporal and the eternal. Indeed, the action of the 
first emanation, which assumes some room for imma- 
nation, became possible only by the process of the 
Divine Essence concentrating itself into itself, and 
thus making a place for a world or the possibility of 
emanations. This self-concentration of the Divine. 
creating space for the universes, or for idea^ or 
attributes from which a universe might evolve, is 
counteracted by a process of expansion, or an out- 
flow of the Divine Essence, thus making Creation 
God-full. The impossibility, however, on the part of 
the universes, or the "vessels'", to become a real 
receptacle for the light emitted from Divine Grace. 
inasmuch as the receptacle cannot be identical with 
the thing received, caused a deterioration in the 
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descending scah of universes or worlds, which brought 
about the condition of chaos, in which ihc origin of 
evil is to be sought. The chaos is so thorough and 
so complete that evil cannot be entirely without good, 
indeed, it would have no existence; whilst the good, 
in the lower worlds at least, is not entirely froc from 
evil. This is especially the case with this world of 
ours, the most substantial iscd. It is the world of the 
Husks, of mere appearances or disguises, obscuring 
the real realities, and but for the "sparks", or beams, 
of the holy and pure scattered in it, it would disappear 
into nothingness, and be swallowed up by its own 
unredeemable darkness. The elimination of evil, and 
the restoration of the world to Divine goodness, is the 
great problem under which creation is labouring. 

Loria is usually described as the author of tliis 
system of Concentration, called in Hebrew Zimzum. 
Now, it is true that Cordovero, as far as I could see, 
only once uses this term in his hiriks."^ But il 
should be remarked that R. Sabbatai Horwitz, the 
author of the S/tffi/ia Tal (Abundance of Dew), an 
avowed disciple of Cordovero, and considered the 
best expounder of his system, is constantly operating 
with Zimzum, at the same time giving the most lucid 
expositions of the Concentration theory to be found 
in any Cabbalistic book; but he never so much as 
mentions Loria. However, I am prepared to accept 
in good faith the testimony of R. Menahcm Azariah 
of Fano, mentioned above, who spent a lai^e fortune 
in procuring the writings of Cordovero and in giving 
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them wide circulation, but who subsequently declared 
that the system of Loria bears the same relation to 
that ofCordovero as the tatter sustains to the Biblical 
commentaries of Kimchi, which give only the simple 
meaning of the Scriptures and never touch on the 
mysteries of the Torah."' 

Some light perhaps may be thrown on this point 
by a remark ascribed by legend to Cordovero him- 
self, to the effect that Cordovero on a certain occasion 
expressed his opinion that there was no real disagree- 
ment between his system and that of his successor 
(Loria); only whilst he himself dwelt more on the 
aspect of the Sefltiro/li (Emanations), his successor 
enlarged more on the Parzupltim, as they are to be 
found in the Urns of the Zohar."° Parzuphim. a 
Greek term, signifies, when occurring in the regular 
Rabbinical literature, faces, visages, forehead, and 
features. The mystic seemed to use the term in the 
wider sense of the "full stature," comprising all parts 
of the human body, allegorised, subllmised. to repre- 
sent attributes and ideas. Starting from the favoured 
notion of the mystics, conceiving man as a microcosm 
(or the world in miniature), virtually connected with 
and focussing all tlie different orders of creation, and 
pressing (rather unduly) the logical consequence in- 
volved in the Scriptural statement, "So God created 
man in his own image" and similar verses, the mystic 
reverses the process, and if he does not exactly create 
God in the image of man, he conceives even in the 
ideal universe "man in enlargement", and looks to 
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liis image for the illustration of all Mxistence and 
Generation. His language then becomes less abstract 
and his metaphors much bolder. He imposes on 
himself, it is true, absolute silence with regard to the 
Infinite, or the Unknowable, or the Super- Essential, 
who is transcendentalised beyond language and beyond 
thought. But more intrepid grows his phraseology 
when he reaches the first manifestation of the Most 
Hidden of all Hidden, which he terms the Original 
Man, or the Ideal Man [Adant Kadmoti), the arche- 
type of creation, endowed with certain qualities making 
it possible to establish likeness "between the image and 
him who fashioned it." The danger of this system, 
witli its bold negations on the one hand, and its 
hazardous "anthropology" on the other, is evident 
enough and needs no further explanation. It should, 
however, be remarked that no one felt this danger 
more deeply and warned against it more emphatically 
than the Cabbalists themselves. It is sufficient here 
to refer to the compiler of the Idras, which, as just 
indicated, were the main source of Loria's inspiration. 
The Idras may, perhaps, be characterised as tlic 
mystical anatomy of the "Original Man". They 
dilate, naturally, upon the corporeal expressions of 
the Bible in connexion with the Deitj*. but add to 
them also limbs and organs of the human body not 
occurring in tlie Scriptures, describing them minutely 
and explaining them in a theosophic and mystical 
manner. But this lengthy discourse (especially the 
so-called Great Idra, claiming to have been promut- 
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gated ill the drcle of the ancient Rabbis) is prefaced by 
a<iiilenin warning by R. Simon ben Yochai, the alleged 
hero of this gathering, not to take these metaphors 
and terms literally. He enjoins them to rise and lift 
their hands when he pronounces the anathema ovi:r 
those not heeding his warning, with the Scriptural 
words, "Cursed be the man that maketh any graven 
or molten image an abomination unto the Lord, the 
work of tlie hands of the craftsman, and puttcth it in 
a secret place. And all the people shall answer, and 
say Amen" (Deut. 27; 15). 

Loria was apparently more given to this branch of 
the Cabbala than to any other. This is, at least, tlic 
impression one receives on examining the works or 
the hymns attributed to him. There the anthropo- 
morphistic clement is more conspicuous, and the 
terminology more concrete than in the works of his 
predecessors, and it is not impossible that it was just 
this novel feature in his leaching which proved attract- 
ive to the more daring spirits. But tliere must have 
been, besides, something great and attractive about 
Loria's personality that gave him this ovenvhclming 
influence in a city so abounding in great scholars and 
great mystics as was Safed. This will be more clearly 
seen if we follow his career in his new home. 

The whole ministry of Loria in Safed lasted at the 
utmost six years."* With the exception of R. David 
ben Zimra, whom he had known in Cairo, there is 
nothing on record to show that he had any connexion 
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with the leading spirits of Safed before his settling in 
this city. But we find him soon, as shown before, in 
the society of Caro and Cordovero, the recognised heads 
of the Talmudic and mystical schools respectively. 
His relation to Cordovero was that, as we have 
already pointed out, of a disciple or disciple-colleague 
to his master. As to Caro, we are in possession of a 
Responsum showing that Loria solicited his advice in 
the decision of a civil case, which suggests a certain 
subordination on the part of Loria in purely Rabbinic 
matters. But this did not prevent Caro from being 
counted, according to legend, among the greatest 
admirers of Loria. Their relations must have grown 
more intimate when Loria's son became engaged to a 
daughter of Caro. Shlomel, to whom we owe the 
knowledge of this fact, reports in this connexion, in 
the name of Caro's widow, that when her husband 
came home from the banquet given in honour of this 
betrothal, he said to her, " My wife, I can hardly 
describe to you how much I profited in my knowledge 
of the secrets of the Torah coming from the mouth of 
Loria at this banquet. Not even an angel is in pos- 
session of such heavenly lore as he displayed this 
night, his soul being that of an ancient prophet." It 
should, however, be noted that Shlomel naively 
proceeds to say that Loria rather discouraged Caro in 
his efforts to become his disciple in the Cabbala, 
maintaining that Caro's soul was only fit to recci\'e 
wisdom on the plane of Cordovero. As a proof of 
this, Loria is supposed to have given the fact, that as 
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often as he began to reveal some great mystery to 
Caro, the latter woulil fall asleep, so that Caro himself 
became convinced lliat he was not sufficiently prepared 
for the revelations of Loria.'*' 

The ascemiency of Loria probably dated from the 
year 1570, when he succeeded Cordovero as the head 
of the mystical school. But whilst Cordovero was 
admired and revered as a saint and a scholar. Loria 
was looked upon as one of those superhuman beings 
who, by a special act of Providence, are permitted to 
visit us mortals for the especial purposeof our salvation. 
Their real home is heaven, and they come to us only 
on leave of absence. According to his biographer.';, 
his face was shining like the sun, and his thoughts 
were chaste and holy. In his knowledge of the Divine 
there was none like him since the glorious days of R. 
Simon ben Yochai. He was, moreover, master of all 
the sciences. He knew physiognomy and chiromancy, 
and understood the conversation of the trees, and ihe 
language of the birds, and the speech of the angels. 
Looking at the forehead of a man he could tell at a 
glance from what particular source his soul was derived, 
and the processes of transmigration through which it 
had passed, and what its present mission was on earth. 
He also could discern tlie souls of the wicked which 
(as a punishment) had taken up their abode in woods 
and in stone quarries, in the beasts of the field, in 
insects and unclean birds. He was able to tell men 
their past as well as predict their future, and to 
prescribe for them the rules of conduct calculated to 
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make amends for their shortcomings in a previous 
existence. 'J' 

The name under which Loria usually appears in 
this new hagiology is ARI (Lion), forming the anagram 
of the Hebrew words signifying "the Divine Rabbt 
Isaac," whilst his disciples and other enthusiastic fol- 
lowers are termed "the Lion-Whelps." Probably 
they included among their number several of the 
old Associates of Cordovcro who. indeed, under 
the leadership of Loria seem to have become more 
consolidated and to have figured more prominently 
as a compact body than in former days. It is true 
that we have indications that some of the disciples of 
Cordovero hesitated for some time in their recognition 
of the new master, putting him to the test in various 
ways. Rut all opposition seems soon to have ceased, I 
so that Loria maintained the field.''* 



The most important acquisition to the Lion-Whelps 
was R. Chayim Vital who, it seems, had until then 
pursued his mystical studies entirely independent of the 
Cabbalists of Safcd. At the time of Loria's appearance 
on the stage, Vital was living in D.imascus. occupied in 
writing a commentary on the Zohar. He paid little 
attention to the rumours reaching him from Safcd. that 
a great new master had arisen in Israel. These 
rumours, however, were strengthened by visions in 
dreams of the night, which, according to legend. Vital 
could no longer disregard, so that he determined to 
go to Safed and meet Loria. They had hardly met 
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before Vital had occasion to learn that at last he had 
found a master. He soon became the most devoted 
member of Loria's school and the most active in the 
propagation of his teaching.'" 

The text-book of the school was the Zohar, which 
Loria would expound to his disciples after due prep- 
aration for it on their part. The Idra, referred to 
above, seems to have been the object of their particular 
inquiry and curiosity. But it must be remarked that 
even in the narrow circle of his trusted pupils, Loria 
was not very communicative in the revelation of what 
he considered to be the "mystery of mysteries." 
The few revelations he did make were made, according 
to the testimony of his disciples, only under protest, 
at their urgent solicitation and at the very risk of the 
life of the master, he having been apparently unwilling 
to reveal such great secrets to insignificant mortals. 
But even his disciples could not prevail upon him to 
give a presentation of his system in a book for the 
benefit of posterity. Nay, even the permission to take 
down notes of his lectures wa.s given only grudgingly 
and, as it seems, was withdrawn subsequently.'" 

Next to tlie mysteries of the Torah, it was apparently 
the personality of Loria himself which exercised their 
minds. Loria. it is true, was vaguely known to the 
general population of Safed as "the Holy Man" and 
"the Divine Cabbalist." Occasionally he gave an 
edifying lecture in some synagogue. There is also a 
tradition that he was a member of the Board of 
Censors in Safed, composed of various Rabbis who 
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were responsible for the morals of the city, and that 
he distinguished himstlf there by defending the hon- 
our of a woman who lay under gr^ve suspicion.'" 
According to another account, he came also in contact 
with the world through his business relations, to which 
he gave up three days of the week."* 1 do not think 
that this report is correct. It is more probable that 
he had some competency granted to him by his rich 
uncle and father-in-law. Be this as it may, there is 
no doubt that he was best known to the Associates, 
numbering ten or twelve, who constituted the inner 
circle of I.,oria's acquaintance and converted themseK-es 
into as many Boswells. None of his movements 
escaped them. They watclied to see how he rose 
from his bed and when ; how he washed his hand-s, 
how he cut his nails, how he read his prayers, how he 
ate his meals, and more often, how he fasted and when ; 
how he said Grace after meals, how he addressed 
himself to his fellow-men, and what his relations to 
them were[ how he prepared himself for the Sabbath, 
and how many garments he wore on that day; what 
songs he intoned during the meal, and how he cut 
the bread, and what shape the table had at which 
these meals were served. This fitted in well with 
their system, in which man, as already hinted, plays 
the important part, especially the "superman," sur- 
rounded by that Divine halo which makes him, to 
use a Talmudical expression, a partner of the Holy 
One, blessed be he, in the creation of the world '" 
In the Talmud, this distinction of creating worlds is 
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bestowed on the man who administers justice. '^^ In 
the Cabbala, this function of creating worlds, and not 
less of destroying worlds (in the case of evil-doers), 
is extended to all the actions of man by reason of his 
soul being tlie plexus of tlie whole scale of worlds. 
This makes a whole universe sensitive to all his 
motions. In the case of Loria arose a whole literature, 
dealing with what is called Attentions, or Devotions, 
including the rules of conduct observed by Loria. 
The Attentions arc for the most part of a mystical 
nature, bearing upon Loria's interpretation of the 
contents of the ritual and the mystical meaning which 
he divined in the performance of every commandment ; 
but there are also Attentions of more general interest-'^^ 

Loria's first care was naturally for the young 
"Lions", or the Associates, who were apparently in 
need of a little taming and discipline, to effect which 
he erected for tliem an " enclosure ", or rather, square, 
a block of buildings, providing chambers also for their 
wives and children. Isolation from the world, though 
living in the world, forms a part of the programme of 
every mystic. But the experiment was not successful. 
After a few months had passed, the women began to 
quarrel, and imparted their grievances to their hus- 
bands, leading to unpleasantness among the Associ- 
ates. This mortified Loria very deeply."" 

The Associates were divided into two classes, 
probably in accordance with their knowledge of mysti- 
cal lore, but this did not prevent Loria from considering 
them as one body in the fullest sense of the word. 
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each of the Associates being held only as a mcmbet 
or a joint of the body, so that in loving himself he 
loved the whole organism. Loria further bade them 
to pray constantly one for the other, and especially to 
feel the distress of each other in tlie case of sickness 
and misfortune. Tlie love of the organism, however, 
extended to the whole of Israel, and Loria prescribed, 
that before beginning prayers man should receive upon 
himself the affirmative commandment, "And thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself" (Lev. ig: 17), so 
that he may pray for Israel, in Israel, and with Israel. 
And it was this overwhelming sense of his soiidarity 
with Israel which urged him to read the Confession 
prescribed for Yom Kippur (Day of Atonement) in all 
its fullest details, explaining that though there may be 
sins which he himself had not committed, he felt him- 
self to be a member of the great body of Israel 
whose individual members form only one great unit 
of souls.'" Vital, the favourite pupil of Loria, prescribes 
as one of the conditions for the acquiring of the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, "Love all creatures, including non- 
Jews."'*" Loria himself was careful not to kill any 
living creature, be it even an insect or a worm. This 
wa-s probably a result of his belief in the teaching of 
Metempsychosis, so prominent in Loria 's system, 
which peopled for him the animate world with the 
souls of a fallen humanity, now appearing in the sha|>cs 
of lower creation.'" 

Prayer, as may be expected, was lo Loria one of 
the main functions of life, there being, according to him. 
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no prayer in which man, by reason of his close com- 
munion with God, does not become the receptacle of 
new Divine light and a new outflow of Divine mercy. 
Every word of the ritual, every letter in it, had, besides 
its literal meaning, also its awful mysteries, occupying 
a most prominent place in the writings attributed to him 
or to his disciples. He saw in the lack of proper de- 
votion during prayer the great obstacle in the way of 
the redemption of Israel. "^ It is hardly to be wondered 
at that such sublime prayer, accompanied by all the 
"Attentions" as Loria prescribed them, should be 
preceded by a series of ablutions, forming a part of the 
mystical programme at all times. It is reported that 
Loria said that physical purity, obtained by such 
ablutions, is greatly helpful to man, and he would 
perform them in the severest cold. On the other 
hand, it is recorded that when his mother objected to 
them on account of his delicate health,, he would 
defer to her wishes cheerfully.'" 

This trait of considerateness was an essential 
feature of his character. He led. as we can imagine, 
a very simple life, dressing very plainly and spending 
little on himself, but he would accept the budget of 
his wife without a protest, and grant all the expense 
she considered fit'** It was also his custom to pay 
for any object required for religious purposes the 
amount asked, whatever it might be. Anger he 
declared to be the source of all evil, considering it 
as a sort of spiritual suicide, and though he was very 
tender in the treatment of his disciples, he once 
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rebuked one of the Associates who showed too much 
resentment against his brother for not being sufficiently 
attentive to his studies.'*' The man who is betrayed 
into anger puts up a strange god in his heart, which 
is a sanctuarj', and where the Divine Presence should 
dwell. Hence, let no man be betrayed into anger, 
either against a Gentile or a Jew. not even in the case 
when he has been robbed or insulted, but let always 
his mind remain calm. "The Lord, his God, is with 
him, and the shout of the King is in him." It is 
reported that the Loria Associates made it a rule not 
to initiate anyone into the mysteries of the Cabbala 
who was by temperament inclined to anger.'** There 
is also a story about Loria that he would, on his 
walks, usually place himself behind a certain student 
of Safed. It seems that his disciples rather rescnttd 
this humility of their master, and expostulated with 
him. His answer was to the effect that he could see 
that the student felt especially honoured by walking 
before him] since this was his desire, Loria thought it 
his duty to satisfy it; just as we, according to the 
Rabbinic law, are bound to provide a proper escort for 
the poor of noble descent, if they have been accus- 
tomed to it all their lives,**' 

It is hardly necessary to say that Loria was chari- 
table) he had appointed times every day when he 
gave a certain amount of alms to the treasurer of his 
synagogue, but he further considered it as a solemn 
act, and would, as in the most important prayers, 
stand on his feet when he gave his Pcrufah. Often he 
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would give all tlie money in his possession, not look- 
ing to see whether anything remained in his pocket.'^ 
This is certainly against ail the rules of scientific charity. 
I hope that we shall overlook this defect in his 
character when we remember the remark of a French 
philosopher of the eighteenth century, who said that 
"magnanimity owes no account of its motives to 
prudence." 

He was especially strict in the fulfilment of the 
command bidding us to pay the workman his wages 
on the very day on which he has performed his labour 
(Deut. 24: 15), and it went so far with him that he 
would not allow himself to read the afternoon prayer 
before getting the necessary money to pay off debts of 
this kind, saying, " How dare I approach my Maker 
when such a commandment came within my reach and 
I did not accomplish it?"'s' 

In this connexion, the following story may be re- 
produced : As wc have seen, many Jews in Safed were 
engaged in the clothing trade. Among these was R. 
Abraham GalantJ, referred to above. One day Galanti 
came to Loria asking him, as the phrase was, to "give an 
improvement to his soul," — that is, to tell him whether 
Loria had not detected that he was backward in the 
fulfilment of one of the commandments. Loria at first 
declined to comply with his wish, as Galanti was one 
of the scholars and saints of Safed; but after much 
urging, he fixed his eyes on Galanti's forehead and 
said to him, " that he was defective in the commandment 
'Thou shall not defraud thy neighbour, neither rob him'" 
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(Lev. 19: 13). The mystical notion is that sin and 
passion leave their impression on the face of man. and 
disfigure the image of God. Galanti went home trem- 
bling in every limb, and deeply mortified that he 
should have disgraced himself so far as to be in- 
volved in the sin of dishonesty. He put on sackcloth 
and spread ashes on his head in accordance with the 
usage of penitents, and called a meeting of all the 
hands engaged in his factory. When they arrived, he 
said to them : " Know ye not that I am only flesh and 
blood, and therefore subject to error? Accordingly, 
I must ask that you should examine most carefully 
your accounts with me, to see that I do you no 
wrong." Their answer was: "We have no account 
against you. Since we have been in the master's em- 
ploy we are wanting in nothing, and the Lord has sent 
us his blessing. There is none among us who would 
think of making a bill of his demands." Thereupon 
the Rabbi said ; " It is through your negligence in tliis 
respect that I have become the victim of sin. 1 will, 
therefore, put money before you ; take what you de- 
sire, and forgive any claims you may have against 
me." But they would not touch the monej-. except 
one woman, who stretched out her hands and took 
two Pcrutolk, Galanti then went to Loria, who said. 
as he came out to meet him, "Why did you feel so 
mortified?" Galanli answered, "Is it a small matter 
that I should feel that 1 may possibly have robbed 
somebody? Now. if I have found grace in your ^cs, 
tell me if the mark of this sin is still upon my fore- 
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head?" Loria answered, "No sign of sin is visible 
any longer," and revealed to him that the mistake 
consisted in the fact that this woman who had taken 
two Pfrutoth was one of the best weavers in his factory, 
and should have been better paid than the other em- 
ployees. "But they are very particular in heaven 
about such things," said Lona, " hence the ugly mark 
which I perceived on you,"'*" 

Sabbath was the day of days with Loria and the 
Associates, new heavenly light reaching our sublunar 
regions on that day. The preparation for the Sabbath 
began Friday morning, when Loria would read the 
portion of the week from a scroll of the Pentateuch. 
Then would come dressing the hair, ablutions, and 
arraying himself In white garments in honour of the 
Sabbath. Early in the afternoon, Loria would form a 
procession, together with the Associates, to the fields 
to receive there Queen Sabbath with the song, "Come, 
my Beloved." '" It was on such occasions that Loria, 
who was otherwise, as we have seen, rather reserved in 
reveahngthemysteriesoftheTorah, would become com- 
municative and uncover Divine secrets which no ear had 
been worthy enough to listen to before. And not only 
would the living profit by this hour of grace, but 
also the souls of the departed would benefit, wandering 
about for eternities, and taking up their abodes in the 
different kingdoms, the mineral, the vegetable, and the 
animal. These would on such occasions come to 
Loria, asking for his prayers to lift them up into the 
higher regions. "He saw spirits everywhere, and 
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heard their whispers in the rusliing of the water, in 
the movements of the trees and grass, in the song or 
twittering of the birds, even in the flickering of 
flames."'" The neighbourhood of Safcd, to which 
legend, long before this period, had transferred from 
Judsea the earthly remains of prophets and ancient 
sages, became to Loria. who saw their souls hovering 
on the graves, a veritable Valley of Jehosbaphat in the 
hour of- resurrection. He held intercourse with them. 
and united, in "concentrated prayer," his soul with 
theirs.'" But, above all, it was contemporary human- 
ity which harboured these souls, if such an expression 
be permissible with Loria. Indeed, recognising as 
Loria did, by the process of metempsychosis, in e\ery 
person he met old acquaintances from history, with 
whom he had associated in a former existence, and 
believing further, as he did, that it was only with the 
advent of the Messiah that this transmigration of souls 
would cease, all limits of space and time practi- 
cally disappeared for him. To him the "generations 
past and the generations to come formed with those 
who are alive one single whole," All souls were 
evolved from the " original soul " ofAdam, derived from 
the diflferent parts of his body, and they sufltred by his 
Fall. All live eternally, and are swaj-^d by almost tlie 
same passions and by the same ideals as they were 
before, A certain neighbour of Loria, of a quarrel- 
some disposition, was none else to him than Korah of 
old, whilst Loria himself was a spark of the soul of 
Moses. 's* R. Abraham Halevi, referred to above, was 
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reported by legend to have perceived the Divine Glory 
durint^ his prayers at the Holy Wall in Jerusalem. 
Loria thereupon discovered in him a spark of the soul 
of the prophet Jeremiah, who, according to a Rabbin- 
ical legend, had a similar vision on the same conse- 
crated spot."'' R. Moses Alsheich, again, famous, as 
noted above, for his homiletical works, was pregnant 
with the soul of R. Samuel ben Nachmani, the famous 
Agadist of the fourth century."* Lori.i Int ?clf and 
the Associates, in their present capacity a^ mystics, 
represented the reincarnation of the supposed heroes of 
the Zohar, headed by R. Simon ben Yochai and his son 
R. Eleazar.'w Men were not to him what they were, but 
what they had been once, and it was their former exist- 
ence which detennined his relations to them. Thus it 
is reported that one morning his disciple R. Samuel de 
Useda entered the house of Loria, who was lecturing 
to the Associates. Loria, upon perceiving him, at 
once arose before him and greeted him with the words, 
" Blessed be he that cometh," took him by the hand, 
placed him at his right side, and had a long conversa- 
tion with him. Vital, who was present, was curious 
to know why his master showed tliis young man 
so much honour, and asked him the reason. He 
said : It was not before him that 1 arose, but before 
the soul of R. Phinehas ben Jair, who lived some 
eight hundred years ago. and was especially distin- 
guished by his acts of charity and lovingkindness. 
Of this soul the young man became possessed to-day. 
Upon inquiry, Useda confessed that that morning, on 
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his way to the synagogue, he had passed by a house 
from which the voice of lamentation and crying 
reached his ears. When he went in, he found the 
tenants all naked, robbers having taken away their 
clothes. He at once gave them all the raiment he 
had on, and returned home, where he clad himself in 
his Sabbath garments.'*" 

Such things Lona saw best on the eve of the 
Sabbath by the aid of the Divine light radiating from 
the holiness of the day to come. When the prayers 
and the songs in the fields were over, Loria would 
return home, where he would be met by his mother, 
whom he kissed on entering the house. As it would 
seem, he was accompanied by Vital, who used to 
spend the Sabbath with him. Then would begin, as 
we can imagine, the Kiddush (Sanctification of the day 
over the cup of wine), and the meal, at which any 
number of concentrated "Attentions" were observed. 
We are also in possession of three mystical songs 
composed by Loria himself, sung at the three meals 
by which the Sabbath day was distinguished. ■*' 

The Sabbath emitted its rays, lighting up the whole 
week, sanctifying even such moments of human life 
as those in which material needs and common passions 
are very little favourable to spirituality. Loria, in 
common with other mystics, succeeded in spiritualis- 
ing the whole life of man, just as the legalist finds 
nothing in human affairs which is either above or 
below the Torah. Dc V'idas, referred to before, the 
favourite pupil of Cordovero, wrote a book, Rtslulh 
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Ckockmah, dealing with such topics as the fear of God, 
the love of God, holiness, humility, sin. reward and 
punishment, and repentance, but he did not disdain to 
devote whole pages to such subjects as the intimate 
relations or intercourse between the sexes, commerce 
and trade, good manners and social etiquette, all of 
which form a part of the sacred life. The same thing 
may be observed of the pupils of Loria. The book, 
E: ha-Chayim (The Tree of Life), ascribed to Vital and 
supposed to represent a compilation of the most 
important of Loria's teachings, is prefaced among 
others by this motto. "Depart from evil and do good" 
{Psalms 34 ; 14}. It is followed by a number of rules, 
some of which we have already met with in the pre- 
ceding remarks. The first of them impresses upon 
the mystic the necessity of tlie strict fulfilment of the 
Law in all its minuti^, whether Scriptural or tradi- 
tional.'*' "The Gates of Holiness," by Vital, gives 
a set of rules for those who are in search of eternal 
perfection, the absorption in the Divine, and is per- 
vaded by the same spirit of loyalty to the Law, both 
in its ceremonial and moral parts. 

Thus the Safcd of the sixteenth century-, at least, 
is free from alt antinominian tendencies, which arc the 
supposed inevitable consequences of mysticism. The 
Safed Jew of that period saw no antagonism of principle 
between Caro and Loria, Carowasforhimlheauthority, 
Loria the model. But just as Loria was amenable to 
the discipline of the Law, so was Caro not unresponsive 
to the finer impulses of love and admiration. 
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Loria died in the year 1 572 (according to some, in 
iS74)aftera short illness of three days.'*' Vital took 
over the leadership, and it was under his direction 
that various writings and works were soon compiled 
and put into circulation, claiming the authority of 
Loria. How far Loria would have felt himself 
responsible for all that was then written and said in 
his name, is a question not to be easily decided. 
Probably he would have disowned a great deal of 
what was afterwards known as the writings of Loria. 
1 have already referred to his hesitation in giving 
publicity to what he considered to be the secrets of 
the Torah, but he must also have felt tlial his highly- 
coloured metaphors and rich imagery might become 
a stumbling-block to those who had not passed 
through all the grades of holiness, and were not 
satisfied with being brought near God on the 
"religious-fatigue" system, but preferred to have God 
brought down to them. We have it also on good 
authority that before his death he said to his disciples, 
" Know for a truth that you have not a single 
Proposition (of the mystical lore expounded by Loria) 
that can be considered complete." When they said 
to him, " Not even R. Chayim Vital?" he answert-di 
Perhaps he knows a little more than you, but not 
niuch.'°< 

The Propositions, however, concerned only a few 
exalted personages among the mystics, who made 
ihem the special subject of their studies and further 
development What filtered through these I'ropusi- 
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dons and reached tliose who laid no claim to this title, 
"was not metaphysic but moral, not immanence but 
sin," or rather the fear of sin. The Propositions 
placed man, as already hinted at, upon a pedestal, the 
eminence of which caused giddiness to many an exalted 
personage, who, deeming himself a god or a demi-god, 
lost his balance and fell beyond hope of redemption. 
The great majority of Israel remained mindful 
of the old warning, "Be not rash with thy moutli, 
and let not thine heart be hasty to utter any- 
thing before God ; for God is in heaven, and thou 
upon earth- therefore let thy words be few" (Eccles. 
5 : 2). Haste and rashness became especially dis- 
credited after the bursting of that theological bubble 
known in history as the Pseudo- Messianic claims 
of Sabbatai ZebJ. The Propositions, with the over- 
emphasis of the God-likeness of man. were only 
allowed to stand so far as God-likeness demanded 
superior holiness on the part of man With a proper 
instinct the people at large left the Ej: ha-Oiajtm 
by Vital, with its Propositions, to the few, and it 
lasted nearly two centuries till it first appeared in 
print; but his book "The Gates of Holiness," with 
its deeply ethical contents, became at once a 
popular tract, and passed through many editions. 
Likewise, the Jewish public took but little notice of 
R. Moses Chayim l.uzMtto's " One Hundretl and 
Thirty- Kighl Doors of Wisdom", but it did appreciate 
I at once his noble '• Path of the Upright ", preaching 

I morality and holiness. The book is constantly going 
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through new editions, and in certain parts of the East 
there are special "Path of the Upright Societies" 
devoted to the study of this book. The Safed influence 
is especially marked on the devotional works of R. 
Isaiah Honvitz, R. Aaron Kaydanower, and R. Elijah 
Cohen, which works became the common spiritual good 
of the people. Their morality is austere, their tone 
sombre, and their demands on man's religious capa- 
bilities exacting. All this is traceable enough in the 
work of the Safed penitents. They certainly have not 
erred on the line of self-complacency and self- righteous- 
ness. They warn man not to behave "as so many 
fools do," who are so over-confident of their salvation 
because they are engaged in their trade the whole day, 
recite punctually the three prescribed prayers for the 
day, and neither steal nor rob nor commit any other 
acts of gross immorality, and harm nobody. These are 
cheap virtues, according to our moralists, of which even 
the Gentiles are not devoid, and which one's neigh- 
bours from motives of self-preservation would compel 
one to observe. What Justifies man to entertain exalted 
hopes of the "world to come" is. according to the 
stem moralists, the minute observance of the Law in 
all its details " in great love," tlie constant increasinj^ 
in the quality of saintliness, the possession of ihc 
quality to please God and man. and the readiness to give 
up his life in perfect joy for the sake of the love of 
God. On the other hand, they have, as indicated 
above, retained enough of the Safed emphasis of ihc 
God-likeness of man to disregard in the end the 
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dualism of flesh and spirit, a concq>tion un-Jewish in 
its origin, and now revived only under a mistaken 
notion of "spirituality." In spite of the ascetic teach- 
ings, with their depreciation of the "turbid body," to be 
threatened by the terrors of hell and cajoled by the 
joys of paradise, they were thus able to insist upon the 
holiness of the flesh [^Kfdusluilh ha-Giipli) and upon its 
purity as much as upon that of the soul, as well as to 
accord to the flesh a share in the bliss to come, held 
out to man as a consequence of a holy and religious 
life, which a supercilious philosophy entirely denied.'*' 



Caro passed away in 1575, Trani five years later 
(1580). The decline of Safed soon set in. Samson 
Bak. who travelled in Palestine in 1588. was com- 
pelled to leave Safed for Jerusalem on account of the 
distress which had overtaken the former city at that 
period. R. Isaiah Horwitz, who settled in Palestine 
soon after the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
describes the Jerusalem population as richer in num- 
bers than that of Safed.'** 

The men who succeeded Caro and Loria were, for 
the most part, their disciples. R. Moses Galanti, an 
ordained disciple of Caro and an adherent of Loria, 
R. Yomlob Zahalon, described as the head of the city 
of Safed and of the Yeshibah, and R. Joseph Trani, the 
son of R. Moses Trani, who obtained in later life 
even more distinction than his famous father, seem to 
be the most prominent names of this period. At least 
this is the impression we receive from their Responsa 
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collections, in which they figure as men of weight and 
authority. They still meet in the general board; and 
in a document giving the minutes of such a meeting 
dating from the first decade of the seventeenth century. 
we have the signatures of not less than twenty Rabbis, 
with some of whom we made acquaintance in the former 
pages. Mention is also made of a rabbi Joshua ben 
Nun, who is described as the Chief Rabbi and the head 
of all the heads of the colleges, and who was, besides, 
the administrator of all the charities of the city. The 
old devotion to the study of the Torah and the occu- 
pation with mystical literature are still continued. After 
they finished their prayers, the whole congregation 
formed themselves into groups, listening to lectures on 
such subjects as Bible, Halachah, Hagadah, or the 
Zohar, so that none left the Synagogue to go to business 
before he gave some time to study. The fifth day in the 
week (Thursday) seems to have been a special day of 
devotion, when they would all gatlier in one big syna- 
gogue to pray for Israel and to bless those who sent 
support for the poor of the Holy Land. The scr\'icc 
would conclude with a sermon by Galanti and other 
men distinguished for their humility and salntlincss. It 
is not impossible that this synagogue was tlie one built 
by a wealthy man in Constantinople in memory of Loria, 
and richly endowed by him."*' None, however, was 
sufficiently great to make his authority felt in such 
a way as to give him any real prominence over his 
contemporaries. Even Vilal's authority does not seem 
to have been quite undisputed. He afterwards left 
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Safed and died in Damascus in 1620, and the sons of 
Caro and Trani emigrated to Turkey. The Chmielnicki 
persecutions of the middle of the seventeenth century, 
which must have taxed the resources of Jewry to its 
utmost, probably withdrew a good deal of the support 
which Safed had received till then for its Talmudical 
Colleges 1 whilst the excesses of certain Cabbalists 
about the same period, who Joined pseudo- Messiah 
movements, must have put a damper upon the zeal 
of the mystics and the study of mysticism which was 
the special glory of Safed. 

Safed thus ceases to be a centre of attraction. 
It decays siowly, and Jerusalem comes to its rights. 
It lives on the past, profiting by the glory of Caro. 
Trani, Loria, and Cordovero. Even to-day the Syna- 
gogue of Caro and the Synagogue of Loria form the 
main sights in Safed. But it is not any longer the 
Safed of the sixteenth century. 
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appe:ndixes 

The followinR two Appendixes bear upon the subject of the 
ninth essay '"Safed in the Sixleenlli Century " — A City of Legists 
and Mpiics." In Appendix A are published, for the first time, 
from manuscripts, four lists of moral precepts and usages ob- 
ser\ed by the saints of Safed, in some cases by the community 
at large. They throw important light upon the spiritual history 
of the community in that cenlurj', and they are often referred 
to in the Notes on this essay. These four lists were composed 
by B. Moses Cordovero. Abraham Galanti. Abraham Halevi, 
and Moses of nX'T? (Lieria?). The first three are famous 
names, and occur often in our text, whilst Moses of nKH'^ is 
known only by a reference to him in the Responsa of R. 
Abrsiham de Bolon, in connexion with a money litigation, where 
he is called C/iarham. Three of these lists are reproduced 
from A manuscripl in the Library of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, whilst the first was copied from MS. CSii, 
X8g3. bearing the title Likkute Shoshauim, in Columbia Univer- 
sity Library, containing only this list, but in a belter text. On 
the other hand, there are missing in it the last five precepts, 
which were supplied from the Seminary MSS. TTiey are indi- 
cated by square brackets. 

Appendix B forms an attempt to furnish a Ibt of the names 
of the sages and the saints of Safed in the sixteenth century, 
not all of whom could well be brought into the text. It is im- 
possible to adhere rigidly to llie date, and there occur names uf 
persons who come to the front in the first two or three decades 
of the seventeenth century, after the disappearance of Caro, 
Trani, Cordovero, and Loria. But as they were more or less 
connected, either as disciples or followers of the autliorities just 
mentioned, and certainly had already reached the meridian of 
life when the seventeenth century broke upon them, we have a 
right to include them in this list. Others, again, came to Safed 
only in their old age, or they may have stayed there only for a 
time, but they all contributed to the fame of Safed in that cen- 
lurj'. The sources used are the regular biographic and bibllo- 
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graphic authorities, such as Confortc, Sambari, Ajnitai, Michael, 
to which general references are given. Inoiher cases, references 
nre given to Responsa iind to the Diary of \'it3l, and to ibe 
book D'Sj^J. In questionable cases. Ihe douht Is indicated by 
a querj'. Of ciiurse, this list is lo be considered as a mere 
atlempl. It is impossible lo obtain certainly in all cases, lor 
Iheri? occur in the Responsa names connected with Safed for 
which there is really no authority thai they ever lived in this 
place, their opinions having been obtained through correspond- 
ence with the Safed Rabbis. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 
KpccuRRTNG tN Appendix B (pp. 302-6) and in the Notes oi' 

" SAFXD n» THB SiXTKKMTH CaNTURY " (PP. 317^-98} 

An. Jb. Letter by an anonymous traveller, published in the 

Jakrhttchfurdie Gesch. desjuden., vol. 3. Leipzig, 1863. 
Az. or AzULAt. Chayim Joseph David Azulai. — D'^nin DP- 
AzKARi. Eliezer b. Moses Azkari. — DTWl "WID (ed. Warsaw, 

1879). 
Bertinoro. Letters of travel by R. Obadiah, of Dertinoro, 

published in Ihsjahrbuch/urdie Cesch. des Juden., vol. 

3. Leipzig, 1863. 
Calimani. R. Baruch b. Simchah Calimani.— Introduction to 

the Commentary of R. Moses Alsheich to the Pentateuch 

(Venice, 1601). 
Caro i. R. Joseph Caro— Responsa.— S3 l"i np3«. 
Caro ii. Responsa on D'Ci 'in (ed. Mantua, 1730). 
Chabib. R. Levi Aben Chabib.— Responsa {Venice, 1565). 
Ch.Y. D'D' mon, ascribed to Nathan of Gaza ; but see also 

0*D3n ni33 by Menahem Mendel Heilperin (ed. Livomo. 

1762-4). 
Con. or Conforte. DavidConforte.— nnnnKTlp{ed. Cassel). 
Frumkin. Arye LSw Frumkin,— SwiS!? pH. 
Ghirondi. Samuel Mordecai Chirondi, partial author of 

hvncf '^nj nnSin- 

S"l. D^lsSsn 1LD (Pntemysl, 1875). 
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K.VHANA. David Kaliana. — qj] p{(. 

Kavdanower. R. Ztbi b. Aaron Satnud Kaydanower. — 

X'"n 3p. 
Ml. Hoi maun Joseph Michiitl.— Q"nn "llH (Frankfort, 1891). 
MM. D-i:"0 TJO, hy Caro li-d. Wilna, 1879). 
MN. D'D'] HL-TDl ni313n 1B0 (Constantinople, lyjo). 
Pardes. Moses b. J.icob Cordovcro.— n'JTOl DniB. 
Rabinowit/.. Smil I'inchas Rabinowitz.— n^ll 'NSIO (Wareaw, 

1S941, 
Radbaz (usually abbreviated taTT). David b. Soloinmi 

Abi Zimra. — Responsa. 
Sa.mii, or SAMRAki. ■' Mediaeval Jewish Clironicles " led. Neii- 
bauer. Ojiford, 1887),— Couiaininj; also exlrarts of the 
Cliroiiieli.-s of Josupb b. Isaac Sambari, pp. 115-161. 
ScmvAK/. JlXn niKian, by Jo.seph Scliwar/ (ed. A, M. 

l.uncz, Jerusalem , 1900). 
SC. Moses ben Jacob Cordovero. [T'T^J *>a3, Venice. 1600. 
5h. J. Bamcli (Jattih U Moses ChayinO.—D'SlI'lT 'Hat;' icoii- 
laining alsu a traveller's account uf Palestine, in 1511, by 
an anonymous author. Livomo, 1 785 ). 
Shlosiel. R. Siilunioii li. Chayim Meinsterl, better known as 
Shlomel.— nsn 'nar. together with the ff"!:' 't31p^ (Li- 
vorno, 1790). 
Trani. R Muses b. Joseph of Trani. 

VlTAI_ R. Chayim b. Joseph Vilal.— SsB'll D"n "1 'PI^C 
tOslrog, i8a6). 
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T\"rth\ p"D-in ^"^b^t^ c'^x he'd lan "icN 
rb n Ef^i Dn2 ^m qinh dhik he':!'' "i£\n 

■Dn2T 

K^r nenp naii min nam imnbo inb naa' W 'k 
13^ wn'S* '13 m^3i min3 hiyd nimno pni >ijd laS Kfi' 

-nr3t?S ppo 
niT3y HDD T^ oik!) {C30 Dvanp Wia oipa' kSc '3 
D3D pv ill' i^in S"no nvT laai n'yicn rp loSi kxi 

P1DB31 'Ul IBM nOfJ 1C« DIKH p DsS l^n plDD3 Dlfan 

.D"3!'i!3n p iTH' 11333 iDip' iS'SKi '131 ia({2 irs: inio 
Dnov jnjni ni"n3n oy 3iijn3 inin nrr dSuS 'j 

.n™3 :ri:n' mmn ^y D'nsiyn ^b iS'CKi nnj3 

jiroi n^^ta r^k ip-vi ^l^a ova i" nine^ ^hs T 

.Di"3 nnt:"C' n'li D'3iu o'cn ninsco pn 
(ni3f '3B0 nyS3 lii'BN Snn 'd'3 i"i ir33oyo^ 'n 

.■ddS m 

'1313 K^K nSsn nvt:'3 D"St33 D1313 inl.lS nSf '1 

.ncmp 1311 nnxon n"L"in fiiin 
..10131 nn3 me- Syi^'DK oik Die Si? tcj iDiS kSc "r 

kS« iDy3 nyta iS'ek Skic"d di« oit? SSp" kSp 'n 

,T3i3on3i3Ki iiin" nt3i iia'naiiK 

.min 1313 kSk nD53n n'33 i3t kSc 'o 

.nun 1313 kSk ip*!?! SSa ndSpi "^"03 131* kSc ■* 

.iiia-tao nooS IT Til' kSi t 10133 y:n kS k" 

iS-BK niion tsE" Sa nSp nyi3C Die p3C" K^tP 3"* 

.jiDKa 
'CD ipc K'Si' »Sl pnr ip» 13101 ipp 13T rSc- 3" 

.JDIKI lVDlC-3 
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\rih\ HKB^ 01' ^133 Dnanno nnn m ^3^n^b i"' 

.mi3yn "r'JM 
neri? no nac aiv Saa 'tjn -lann du p'Si nttr-^ v'o 

'.unaSD nat? 'jb SapSw ntrr:! jnaL-'n "D' iisa 
ff'Pa tii2' nins'i ^Di'c no ^3 inSona pial^ 1"' 
nna pan wkc •de' nicp: vainai mma :i3is3i nuictn 
.Dip ^ai« K^ 'Ta 'n 'jjnj vSd nniis ni'SETi 
.mmai r^Bni n*Saa nnjo nSsn ^SsnnS "ininS t" 
innK r:a noK'C na m hpa jnon nana Tia^ n"' 

.Thviz rhn niwa mx 
hv f^'can k'ii "itpa jickt ci"a Sax^ kSk' "ini'S 0"' 
Dra 'n!)!! nnK m-annr ora la pinco nni-S p' K^i nca 

.niXD mivoi n""!! aio 
niaa^ ;iiyi pinn !iy pipi pttn ^y at" ni^'S Saa 'a 

.nSiKjri )'p i-anKDC vnuiiy ^1; d: 
.msD mivD 'nSir in*33 men miye P3p^ k^p K'a 
.nnnj '^v niotD now pton nana tnip hn or ba a'a 
mcvo nn« K"ni ^arc no ^a nSoa nrrc-o nnr^ j"a 

xtsvi Tboi nrrc ne- K^n 3*n unn-Dm -STa 
rn^apo Drucnin'a wnK onwn n'n' kSe' -^rwh Ta 
'nano rai d-jv"!) na D'jnpc na D'Bjh na am nrac ":d 

.inn jifb 
IKom nowc- i-nwon noa!' ni' ^aa npns [ri'S n"3 

-pns npiva 
tnann rn* D'Ji'in mnoa nws yoc nxnpa jna? rs 

.laaS ^B 
imno' (tS* 'i«na x^t? 'bd n-iinn nirnp inDC'!> t''3 

.nan oic 
DV D-e'Sc im: nny »Si td mj i^^h nnrS n"a 
.nrc Diipi nS'an omp nninnS nnrli a"a 
(t^i ne-a Sate* «Si Dnxon pa u-'nAC now K^c 6 
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.n'junn •:cd -h iniDc n:vnon 'nSr r ^nc" 

n'H'c na no'jjSi no-vi* b i^j? min '^3^^ tmnlj a'V 

.D'3DJ3 pni D"Dn n"nti pip id3 Ssstsn 

,pDD T\^2y> niD^n njtr'o Kipc3 ot l^aa pioni' 3'i' 

xnin ic'V D'at' ijj3 d*dj7D ntri^c ^1D^n^ ^3 nioS^ Ti> 

•tno nnK nliEina nino^i m^cnn !?33 niyin ■v-nrh n'S 

nji3iK3 njca D-oyD r\v2i» d'bivi nt^i^t:' nuynnii i-^ 

.naicD nt nn (1"dv n»o n^cipn 

t -IDT ^3 D'lann oy ciipn jit-Sa laiS ] 

[ .in(( iioTDi D'pi£3 '3 pion n3i3 dtp inScn ^y 'dkS ] 

[ .ina 'S3 nr:t;-D n3f> ^i' ^33 tidSS ] 

I .ITTT' ni'jc-on '?3 in3L" !:'33 iiinS ] 

[ .niPiEi!^ na by nrjttj □-piD '3 yi3c bna jn'!> ] 

T'nmDD Dbti'n ddhh t na^n^o ipnjnn 
•^'"h 2"3in ncas SE^vn ""n^ "o:^: cnisw 

Dn3 -m niKH DniN nt-y iL"K D■-l3^^ rh*(. 
DIPD B"! DTO^ni D'L"3i D'c'iK f^P^o oyri Sa n"i 31tf 'K 
D';i:nn3i mn'^D3 1!^3 DTfi ^s Dc D'3cii Di-n ww D'DJsno 13P 
■D e"i nS'pD r*CT !^"iJ jax wd3 Sv o-ctsc cno c"i ni'ptei D-m 
D'3nDoi 'K pB* nin loss D'c-or 13 trn twai 131X3 its psner 

.n-3ri\3'3Dini»t 
•1BD3 I'-iipi nixna rirBtroc ncnm 'c:k p* n*i W '3 

.ni^nn 
CE'Dnji nnnM 103 nnao r!)Dn ^33 rSoni ri'lsD i-itjd ': 

.DSJfi ^33 m jn» 
memo "n33i nvD33 'n33 j'vapno nisn -inn hdo 3ip 1 
ci'Ksii nVnj nn:D fS^oriDi B'asina noD pip ni3Sn3 fiipi 
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Opii rD"pDi DTa D'cnn cnsipi D'jnij L""i nniDr' nixnn mcv!' 
HDD ii-b mm n^3K i'p faiaoi nSni m-iL-'jmi monn nwai nnDt' 

.niso mt'v r\hv nLT^t:' nvoD 
nrD:3 'nna rsapno Dvn nisn inR "lyion ^ 'd- 'n 

.DT Dv iniK I'cnsoi j>D:inoi oTt-n tc pipi 
eiiD D' nrip IP pipi nS'^nivna pmjj noD^t? 'tS"S 'i 
nit?p3 cjnDiKi ^p13n ijf mm ^c nji3;'::-iDiyi;Ti tmoat:* 
n«Yn ^1DtD Q'yj Sipannoim on'i'n !7jpDii!mt?panoi'D3i 

.□■"ISDD ^K-Itt" 

nnn ns'n riS*^ ^33 D':i30 loiyn rv.-'ii's hh ^^3 'r 
inc!?" piDDat' nnw nito ni3'n cd u c-l" i::n' o'p^n iiowo 
nniKi> rir3i:L-3 nDir<"i hteo inn nt iioro inipto rbh ^33 ikii 
nnini) n3'n nniKa Sp o-d-id nWn nniN nj:3 K'nc nz'n 
D13' k!) nt3 p3Ct:' 'Dt- 0^3 n!)3p i:"i it nii-it St:- x-n ir nn-n -3 
.niS'BJ ':n3 iidk n'rrt:' "bn oniDNn rT33 nnw ni"!" 
■aixiL'VB'inx nip[?'3i« nnNnypD'Jt^ niin3t:' 3iu 'n 
ijnpi i>np its nrD:3 '033 n'V3pnD ni>'3Kn inic n^'i>3t:' -b^ npio 
nvjtrai D'3in3i D*K"3: min pipi nS'^nSs n'JC" nrxi i^c n"3a 
mip ip33 D'^aia nyn $d jki -ip3n iik ly 'N"ip3 nitmi ^^n 
aiys i''?3ietr nS'ann i3^o ^1D(^ 'q inii3 kitkis nnnL" nSsn 

eSa n3t?D'^3pDin''3 nitv^ix mt'^o'ttxi* L""ir Ss '□ 
bf potai o"Sk '33 'nS i3n iioto onoitd nsc 'iJ33 D'Er-iifjo 

.036^1 dtS "i'e'iioiD3"nsi n3C' 
D'3i3i m'D33 '033 D'X3pnt: orn *vn3 non3i"'nvV '• 
in303c ^ic3nc'i;3 ny nmK3i Dr.n inmsf i'y D'ieddi D':3ipi 

.B'Un pM3 O'l^lJ UK 

QiTai Tun t'3 3En D'd !>!? jiirp dik ^ou 3"a 3iy '(c 

.v:d^ ^Din inDc *i:3 nom 
100 pip Dtsn i(>3 Di'n !j3 n''3o D'kxv o:'k 3"d nv3 a"' 

.3'D 3ijt ■iE'3 B'^aiK D:'(0 mirr bset pni) p 
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^Tp-D nojn nS'fin Ss pc" p'K D'liE'an cr S"S 3'* 

.D'BVB3i ninjfni nn-e-ai nirp nn'3P 
•DTDSni D't;']i n-c'Jtt pjifnt] t\—> a-iy i"* 
nin'!iDi D'b'nn isoa nS'^n ^3 [nip nm Kjyc-in S'S I'o 

.•>!lDinao ]'3 

vniK pp^noi inn caa prip D'^ji '3 aiv !i3 ntppo 'c-jk i" 

niXD )'Cijn rh'iO ctnS'p ': id3 i't:i:i hlto -£:•:« t" 

.-inKi inK ^2b mvo ') D-jnui nnicr 

,3"iwi "ip33 n*3irK"i mt'jra ni'.-if' d"" 

.n-nn 
np3p mipitrt kSkt n^>S3i Di'3 min!^ D'ny v\z.ph k'3 

-mini? D-np 
.Saa ninnj Sv iibtb in^e'n Sv inipt' nn-iw "cjk k" a'a 
p3 -lima i'3 imx idvd::' -d SsS mSoS ut'C Sy iiav^ J"3 
.nn>3[?nS7"!? Dt:'~ip"DcniK3iv3iniK t^wS kScc'si ntpyoa 

Dnipl "l^l DIC'3 Urc* Blip inCOD Il31p3 VI* SlG'S T3 

.nxoiannm"3vn'5 vp">P *3J Si? -yrtTV 
'min"ni36 nmon ^y IT O't'b W3 nnso kxvc'3 n'3 

.vnixoi 
D'fio DTK Sc" TJ3 D-nj pif3 '3 niin3n D"-n33 inT.tS 1"3 
«!? IPC'S '131 'n np:" kS'^ 3'n3i ■aiD3'i3 nw -n'sn kicS 'vau 

IPC'S nS« idk 
HET -IPK Swif DJ! 'n m3 It'K nM3n "131 n7K 

T^fii u^n p3!rn "1:33 oni minS ro Eni Dn3 'm mKn oniK 

.nil'3 3py 'pSk C3D"pDni tnpn 
wm nBD3 S":3 irun -itrv niva po'-po nSi:o th* c" I's 
mK3 initt rn'jDi dtS «i3't? mn Sao train u-m "tict "a 
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ipBn n!:'« jnpBrt ns- pjia nnS nuan mscS dt^ piiD nvn^ 
•D "ESI ni-JK-o^ itm-ea hne) 'a t"i n*i3iv 't ansiai idk 

nnt' "1333 DT^iSo nn:onnK nnt'rSzpn^pni] E"n"3 
S"ij3i .n''3 -xi^ niL" n'^apn ^l- even ynvn d-tejti Tf ["iip 
P'3 •'1^h■^ 'n nmaai 'n ^p33l ns::' 'do D-p-ia 'n I'lip nit:' 
.n^3 'laicp n"3 ^]33 nac 'D3 dvc ■i"3 -noi^ mpn i3*3t 
nn iiayii nonnon fo- ^unvninrn^K 'n n"3 kj !nj' nnjn 
.i"'3(t .31D ntnn jno -non 'n- iJ-ixi* 

nnn« nvnon en nhits 

n"^03 nn:o I'SSanof Dvit:' 'ni* min'Sw3i"' i~3t: 'K 

■Tna "SKI Drn ^3 D"n":D oTn'i j'^cnj 
C^iirSt tiSuSsnp D-e-jn "ski pi"-i 2ij) D'jyno niSnpn an '3 
^33 nnjo D'^^ienoi Tcn D'jynot." n^iti'n 'Sjia man t" '3 
'3 yi3C' ^33 n":Dnoc' ono fi ieki pt^ mp^oi nyoii rT'333 di' 

.m!^"^ '31 D'O" '3 t:"i niS'S '3i d'O' 
pK^ t]'3::i" 113'^^ n^'S" *sn3 n'Dpc'3 min •^V3 3n 'n 
m3n D'C'itf pin"3n pin Sr D"3i3i D'3:ipDi O'lmE:' CBaynoi 

.lotMsn BV nnic-n '^jj^ 
'3 tn D"^iD '3 ona c- D'v nsro onniS mm *Sy3 3n 'n 

.'m 
(?*If iijn .DH^c ■■'pS D'Saiu d-dl- -kt mm 'Sw no3 '1 

.n3L"n S3 D":3S D'COiSi SinS cnp ;'3 Snan"! j>S3it3 
D'S3poiD'33S D■c^3SDv iiyno c-'v D'SKvnina nos 't 
nioiDi nn nsS iiDtei d'Sk -33 'nS i3n nom pipi nac "jd 

.nSa 'K13 'DIKI naB-n dvS tb' 
"cn n""a pi Q"id:di o'SSnoi d'i-iicd nmso '3 Saa 'n 
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.mwo baa e'pib 'n nnijiD '33 nai? 'dd did^ nim vt 
B"! jiKH cKno ji3XK3nn nn'B csTi'jDnnDn an 'o 

.nipaxK '3 nn j-n-jo 
Ttiinij nrjnn bjn "ixni nxn ^a !?» D'a^ine' ono c " 

tmp raw otssB 'a mnoa j'inn r^m |n» r* k^ 

.rawn ir '»3i noBn 

■tt peon ir-ara inn D'sp n'a Dnw DTi'jon p Tan 
JWTD noa j-nnw mrw noa new 
hbipVi ipi^ TTw!) nw 'KSiD Sa B'a^r man r» j*» 

.nS» tnn 
^^DTninoD W miw»n»i^ai*n.Tin '^an n*» 

jiriDTi ^3V noa D'n^onn 
Sihy "ipan -im ny nimaB' W> enoii* niw -^pa i>a i*d 
.mn'iiDi) KJjftwn ii'b D'Dp osn titjni p loai a'l lomnn 

.D'n m'B'3 n!)Bn mip npix D'aii n'a ^33 i"' 
nitcn D'JDpi D'c: nobis n:nD3 D'laiD wnxhu tr v- 

.ntnai 
.'BTP !)'it i^a DiDib min ■hvi noa n'' 
^•3 p rnitPi lE-a i'i)DiK pKC DTDH r(y<T\ h'V^ noa d" 

.in>ni3ijr l>!n jainn bp I'i^aKnDt? mam 
n"nFi n^'ana natpi) anp n'T D'piypDiK '33 noa 'a 

.pin 131 iny inSc natr 'iwd pi tnaSoi 
D*int3i noKa ib'BW iiba pyaw i'rp mk '3a noa K'a 

.noK "M-h 
r\hh '31 Dtj' '3 nwa d"! I'syno DTon noa a'a 

.niBipn iiya-iKa 
"HDD DniK D'K'pDi on'oa iina nioini o'dwi' d'^id 3*3 

.Dp^!> 

.pro nawboa j'poiyi n'n o'sapro p'j n'la Ta 
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pctsn '^3 ^33)-pDDnDi nina noa cxapno jd'j n"a n'a 
fti!>3 Dra 'nn 'w 'ui kti ly 'j-Ds-n cm 'ni 'd I'lipi 
.131 »m pip pip DV ^321 jBTij pipi ncta 

in^nw 'n nsi-!) il'-dj -aS vbv niWL"'3 K-n -13 iniTOf '« 
nj'x I'^ani n'Sc na i*«f n^an !?3 '3 d'ibin t n3'n3 o'^lpnn 'j 
C^Dni n'iiU3 n^Enn nvnainnns rjin ^kodc ':bd ni^Bpno 
cSw ncnj? dink' msoni n-iinnt" 'n n-^y nSi3'i men i!^ rK 
^3 pitan n'lD irxc -oi N3n dSvS ni3iiD A I'cny nin 
Ti- iSon 'lEiio KV -3110^ rhni 3ni mcyS nsK irx Drn 

D'-lff 'WC ^NltT" ^Jf Ton D'JlUpOl D'Bin one D'y3B'P 

DniK imp ton nrn ^331 n^sn ^32 i"!iBnn rrjoni djh 'Jicn 
^y nE''3Sn nnyM "iJ nmy hki irti d"P"I3 dh'sSd iidkS 'kje* 

ni3j inn D-np nnn npp nino!* or iiyno ras> cjanS '3 
1'DinS T"ivt' jtoe n"N wSn ioi*3 n'i nam cr nat'n dt iik 
n'3[:'n d"v3i 'js' na n^e i3ip ^I'Dia i:'k dxi tip iiiy Sinn 
inoc n:e' "33 nipun ntnn dk b'"\ cno n'o D'Tas ''je? 
fl'Din!) kSk '!^ I'K nat' "SSnn Dn'nusc yin py ttSa D'D'nn 
DT nx 'n Ti'3 p Sy 'sx'' i'3o inK'S'3 inD":33 tnp'iySno 
)j cnr Di* iiy3D iD'330 DKi fis kSk idxj kS n3cn DV nacn 
"dS Djn'j c"ir i^i^no dki p '0:3 iiarpiDoiiC' n"T '-dSi py 

.3n3 13 Dl- nS 1131 

^p i3n:o Kvit 'K DVD o"'3i nin3t:'3 D':3S D"ii3 tnaSii ': 
'n ikScS nom D'jaS ticunoi d'J3^ eaiSc 'kv'^x I'a mw' 1 
p ^y inn UK •mn'nS'Ta'i!? Ci ninscn niacinB' '3 
l-ciy hddS i':;iyt:" nof Skic" onncK 'a ,'n 1133 Diiw 
nrsfi pi lint;' xinf p3 t:'3Snn 'n Snn rh^th rj:3 
inj"2Ei 'n mp: mwi -jk mint' nmp d-cc ea^K 'k:c 
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DV p"D2 nv a"' nhy nininn Dy p'oa nne- n^ tdi.ti "w 
( -D'jai) -in32 rn' ny Saa ainan iCK ni ^^jn a" 3"J nSp nlaen 
"naai nvD:a 'naa I'vapnoi n'-, aiji niDtin rt-""il'f *! 
n"3ic'n d:dd idxi ptn nimii ni>Eina Dvn am nienio 
Bnpon rra jain tiy mao •je' Sp ison n-aa iti pc n-jpn 

'a iDin pt'^D men ns* C'lan-i wn loinn na c-mni) 'n 
inn n!in anpo rt-ays pip anpo D"p cnpcn n-ac ina 
DiKc prat? ': oaoii oaa^n foo cao Dae a-ip- -a mtt 
Kin naifn fit:ni!i n:im£3 Kint' ptai }"nn jd fcmn tied Kcm 
['DJ i"c] D'Dm nine ieSs ^iiSk thbd (ii^i ihi cnano 
D11 a^na oiann Kin iminDi DTnCD Kin iftnn x'p^K 

.pi Dt:m «inp 
'131 mDCOi nocT3 ^33 "cnnc ncim ■■!;'3K1 DTon C" 'n 
-DJipS n-at." DIN "321 niTapn icm naicn •yrjn nD^ani pciaa 
^v u'paS cnan Sa Sy D'aSinc cct:' "kt dik -ia t- t 
np^x^ D-atD iS initt n-jnu •:!! kw dki niSoa on kdc- nirron 
KHiTO -S iL'in "D 131 '131 n'-^T n"^K 'D':3 nniD *a ntiron opta 
nnsS an' Kin ^kodi;- -aS caina -TMyit "ir n'^i .t:? n'nm 
.^x'3 wn nmt35 rrao inrnai fan ntton 
DpDi iTKH C'KiD pasK ann ns'B D'n*3D njno ane* T 
niD3 i"3 D"n3 ra "i^j Kin "13^3 nivon riKiac 'D^ it rnro 
"Dl 'Tin' Kinc ITS* l"nai tin'a' Drrxn iia inji ni.T wnt? 
•D ^3 niin nScia kihe' la mnn tniBon arc mn'S -a -Ttn' 
inoE': ^v ruSu' ni"iB noan nKOio nina nK-c n'jo irwc 
■iiDKi f n-Sna D'opdi nno n'l n""nt:Ti tcSi d'3'c-ki n'M 
nixoi mvn srvn nK-B D-n-jo nc'po ■fiNi D'Tdr SaK Dni!)A 
HP nSst' Di'D .n^'^31 Di-a iDP Ton K-n:;' iiito iKt'a nj'K It 
^lm'v D'c-n DK 'Tin' ij"n "oil .lop naSn inioai ini» in; 
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( .Tin' n.i T 
DBtai 'ncn n-a lyci nnyn -ijic nS;b K^t:' D'lnist:' 'n 
•bvt. nnpt'c mi; .nc-tt n^ci:' na] enb' k^ie' cc-Dn ^^ it nivo 
neaimaiyni ej-idS Ssik k^i oa "c-np ni-iyir -a Dn'ncnS nniett 
paS' «^ inn nc'K ':cii N^'Cinn ncxa 'ijiijn'inDConK'X'ac 
.nt 1K^ r'y maiiin nc'K eiwa ^J^un't' ncK n^oc laj 

i'Tinnr [nrcDe'j 'v. 13^n dsjci nat"^ ir^y id"D'C' ly SSsnn^ 
Eipoa n^Bnne' 'a nayn oy lanli nrnb "itn ;'« ^St:^ oy lai^ 
inron 'n nvnitt a^pcc ^^x ir'iy T^y sin jaip "si pip 
D'omn aiyni a-ipoc 'in .k-oo 'n ^»t p-ip inn nnt* "^k nnw 
Dy pn mo ir-n D-p'^nn win 'n inn O'Dmn oy pm pn dv 
nt'yn ^B^ ncmpa Sndd OD'jao Sn-namanoni D'omn mo 
jnni rrempa D33^ nine S«od ni 'ison nx I'l la ■tct:' n'yno 

}mn rai mpn pa ^nanh iic6o Vma imtt poi im« 
D'nanSym'n Diipniye' 'a i:-"y caSne' D>TDn [.*'•[:■ " 
D"pDn bacnac m-oc "jy ontt 'ja TnnS niKiaon ^yi 
J'nn non ae'n 'd-j n''aB' inn nixon Sa D"p iWa nac nrot? 
mnSy ^alyc• I'joi psi d-o-j- tcnat' D'pS« NWf i"E) ike" 
ns?y niso 'niso 'nmm 'nisD yic;;:^ onjKD hjk ly 'kju- niso 
.no^yat? mini ananc min 'nnin nt'yn kSi 
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(For LIM of AUtrevUtion* tee pp. ■go-i.) 

Aaxok b. Elkazak (tbe Blind). ML, p. 147. 

Abraham taoilM CSntniU. See Manassefa b. Israel's MskmaA 

CJu^yim, III : 10 ; Caro I, 134. 
AaRAHAU DK BOTOH. CoiL 48a. 

Abraham Gabriel. Coo.; HLtV'J, 88b. 

Abraham Galamti. Con.; Somb.; Az. 

Abraham b. Gbdauah b. Abkxr. C<».; Somb.; Ax.; V&. 

AniAHAM Halevi 0*31*0. CcHi.;Az.;HL(p.6t. See references, 

but confused there whli Atuahun Hslevi the Elder. C£ 

Fyiunkm,73}. 
Abraham b. Isaac Laniado. Mi., bo. 145. 
Abraham b. Isaac Zahalon. Bfi. 
Abraham b. Jacob Bbkab. Con. 
Abraham Lachui. See Manasseh b. Israel's Niskmaik Chayim, 

nil 10. 
Abraham Shalom (the Elder). Con. (see especially 33b ); 

Samb,; Mi. 
Abraham Shalom (the Younger). Con.; Mi. (p. im), 
Abraham b. Solomon pSir. See Preface to Zechariah b. 

Sarut's Commentary on Esther. 
Benjamin Halbvl Con. (p. 49 b. ) (?); Samb.; Mi. (pp. 

280-281). 
Chayim B Isaac ^3^^- Con.; Samb.; A2.; Mi. 
Chayim Vital. See text. 

Chiva Rofe (the physician). Con.; Samb.; A/.; Mi. 
David Aharillo. See Solomon Adeni, Introduction to his 

Commentary ntsW" nSttVo. 
David DK rnorttp. Con. 48a. See Notes. 
David Cohen. Vita!, 14b. 
David Habillo. Con.; Samb.; Ai.; Mi. 
David Navarro. Con.; Samb. 
David b. Zbchariak ^jyi. See Mi., nos. 718 and 813. See 

also Fnimlcin, 58. 
David Abi Zimra. Con.; Samb.; A/.; Mi. 
Eliezer AzKARi. Con.; Samb.; Az.; Mi. 




Elieeer GiNZBi'RG, son-in-l.iw of (C'Da See David Criinhut, 

•Hn 31U, titlopage. 
Ei,E.«AR n. Isaac wmw. Con.; Az.; Mi. 
Eleazak b. Vochai. Con.; Samb.; Ax.; Mi. 
Elijah Falcon. Con.; Samb.; particularly p. 152; Az., and 

s. n. MoHfS Alsheich ; Mi. See Manassdi b. Israel's 

Nishmaih Chayiin, III: 10. 
Elijah DE ViDAS. Con.; Samb.; Az.; Mi. See also text. 
Elisha Gallico. Coll.; Samb.; Az.; Mi. See also Zunx, In- 

Iroduclion to De Rossi, Mcor Enayim. 
Geuauah Alkasbz. See Az. Cf. Steinschncider, Catalogue, 

col. IDOJ. 

Gedaliah Cordovero. Con.; Mi. 

Gedaliaii Halevi. Con. 48a; identical with Vital's brother- 
in-law; see Vital, 3a, and ^":, 3;b. 

Isaac Alfandaht. Con. 46b. 

1sa.\C (tfllK- Con., i-speciaily p. 41a. 

Isaac PE Boton. Con. ^S a. 

Isaac Cored. Vital, ao a. aj b ; c[. Con. 41 a. 

Isaac Cerson. dm. 

Isaac Kbispin. Samb. 153 (?). 

Isaac Loria. See lexl, 

Isaac n. Menahe.m iaD3. See Neubauer, Cat., no. 411. 

Isaac Misoii. Con. ,i6a. Perhaps ideiUical with Isaac b. 
David, called " Misod," mentioned Ijv Traiii, I. ji. 

Isaac iriPD- See Az.; Abraham b. Asher and references; 
Con. (f). 

IsHMAEL Hale\'i Ashkenazi. \^L^1, ub. 

Israel CoatKL. Con.; Samb.; Az. 

Israel Sar I' K. Con. 46b; Az,, and sub Solomon Loria. 

Iss.\cirAH Sasson. Con.: Samb. 

Jacob Ablilaftah. Simb,; A*. MNjband laa. See, how- 
ever, Modeiia, Ari Noham. 19 h. 

Jacob on w"K, etc. Samb. 151 (?). 

Jacob t|ni:^K or yna^K or DToSk. Vital. 14 b; Samb, 

Jacob Berab. See text. 

Jacob tlERAit (n. AbkahamI (the Younger). Con.; Samb. 16a. 

Jacob b. Chavi.m. Pref. to uat? -i«a. 
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jACnn Falcon. Con. 

Jacob "^'U- Perhaps a corruption of ii'l'lJ- SeeSamb.; \'itil. 

iSa, 151, and Aikari, 95. 
Jacob Sasson. Con. 48 a. 
Jacob Zemach. Coci.; ht. 
JuDiDiAii Galanti. Con.; Mi. 

jEHiEL GiN/BL-RK. See 3 113^5 '3 nnst'o nnSin. p. 187. 

Jehudah b. Uri (of Heidelberg). See Caro 11, 6ac- 
Jebemiah fiF Candja. Con, 4S b. 
Jonathan Galante. Con. 48 a. 
Jonathan Sac.is. Con. 48a; Vital, Jjh; ?"], 88a. 
^Joseph Arzin. Vital. 33b; V'3, Sia. Cf. na jnaitD. !>>' R. 

AIusos Alaii>suiuo, iS b. 
Joseph AsKKBNAZi. CotL; Sunb.; Az. C£ Kaufmaim, 4lbwU!r- 

sckrift, vol. 43, p. 38 aeq., and Bloch, vol. 47, p. 153. 
JossFH Barzillai. Mi. 
Joseph inn!)?. Con, 48 a. 
Joseph of rrKT^ (Lieria). Az.; Samb. 
Joseph Sacis. Con.; Samb.; Az. (?). 
Joseph Sajjah. Con.; Az. 
Joseph Saragossi. Samb.; Az. 
Joseph Skandrani. Con. 30b: Az.; Mi., no, 1041, 
Joseph b. Tabul. Con. 40b and 48a; Vital, ajb. Probably 

identical with Joseph Maarabi. 
Joseph Tibbon. Con. 41 a. 
Joseph Vital. Samb.; Az. 
Joshuas. Nun. Con,; Az. 
JiTDAH irt?D- Vital, 23b; Con. 40b; ^";, 88a. 
Lapiduth. Az, See Vital, 1 a. 

Levi B. Chabib. Con,; Samb,; Az.; Mi. SeealsoFmmkin, 30a. 
Menahem b, Abraham Galanti. Kaydanower, ch. 15. 
Menahem ha-Badli. See Caro II, 35 b {?). 
Mknahem Gallico, Ghirondi, 352. 
MisoD Azl'lai. Con. Perhaps identical with Misod Maanibi. 

See Shiomel, 34 b, and Con. 40 b. 
MORDKCAi ha-Cohen (author of a commentary on the Bible). 

Con.; Az. 
Mordecai Dato. Con. 41b; Landshut. miam niDT, s. n. 
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Moses ALKAriEK. Con.; Ghirondi, 241. 

Moses Alsiiejcji. See text. 

Moses Raruch. Con.; Ai. See also Cnro IT. 173, 

MosKS B,\sixA. Con.; Ghirondi, 150. Cf. al.so Morlatn, p. 7. 

Moses Coruoveko, Sue le.xt. 

Moses Galanti. Con,; Samb.; hz. 

Moses Hai.evi "p^nu. Con.; Samb. 

Moses a, Israel Nagara. Con.; Samb.; Az. 

Moses Jon.^h. Con. 41 a ; S'J, Sga. 

Moses r. Joseph Trani. Set^ ti-xi. 

Miises of nS'T^ (LiERiA). Boi.in. 31 Dnii, no. 1.S4. 

Moses b, Machik Con.; Az. 

Moses MiNTZ. V'], 8Sb; Ez ha-Chayim. 6a. Cf. Mi., no. 531. 

Moses Nigbin. Con,; Az.; cf. also Ghirondi, 126. 

Moses Onkenevka. A^, See Caro I, 134, spelled soinewlml 
variously. 

Moses of Rome. See r'J 'irB". 

M0SF.S Saadva. Con,; Samb. See also Caro II, 17a- Cf. 
Vital, lib, 15b. 

PiiAREZ CoLOBi. See text 

Saduatai Manasseh. Samb.; cf. Caro I, 114. and V'J.gi a. 

Samcei, BiAtil. See Manasseh b. Israel's yuhinalh Cliayim. 

Samiel Gallico. Con.; Az. 

SAMt'Ki. B. Shem Tob Ativa. Con.; Samb. See Frumkin, 51. 

Saml'EL DE UsEDA. Con.; Samb.; Az. 

Sa.ml-el Vekca. Con.; Samb.; Az. 

SuEM Toil Ativa. Con.; Az. 

Simon Ashkenazi. See Pfri F- Chayim. 

Solomon ]83D3K- Con.; Samb.: A/. See also Jewish Quar- 
terly Review, IX, ]>. 269. 

Sot-OMo.v Adkni. See his Introduction to his Commentary CO 
to the Mishnah (Wilna, 1SS7). For this refereaee 1 am 
obliged lo Dr. L. Giiizberg. 

Solomon Alkabrz. See text. 

Solomon Cohen. Con. 48a. 

Solomon Saci^. Con.; Ai. 

SoLOMo.s vf''TD. Con.; Samb.; A/, Cf Frumkin, 44. 

SOLouoN B, Yakar. Chabib. Responsn, 313 a. 
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SuLAiMAN B. NjniK. Con. I variously spelled. S«* espwially 
p. 41a, and Cassel's note; Samb.; Az. D 1. identical with 
the wTJter of IIk- same name known hy his notes to the 
Siphre and ilie Mechilta. Cf. Pardo's Prelace 10 bis 
commentary to the Siplire. 

TofllAH HALEVt. Con.; Samb.; Az.; Mi. 

Ydmtob Zaiialon. Con,; Az. 

ZECHARiAir D. Solomon ^tpsUT (fiither-in-law of Cato). 
DilTerently spelled by various authors, Samb.; A*.; Mi, 
(p- 364 1, Cf. also Frumkin, 59, 
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NOTES 

A HOARD OF HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 
I 

'Published in The Times, London, AuKUSl3, 1S97, and inThe 
Sunday School Times. Pliiladelphia. about the same date. 

A HOARD OF HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 
II 
* Most of the contenls of this article, wri'ten when the exami- 
nation of the Geiiizah had been proceeding for several monllis, 
were publkhed in The Jewish Chronicle, London, October (j, 
1897. and April 1. 1S98. 
•See above, page 9 seq. 
•See below, (lage 41 seq. 

THE STUDY OF THR BIBLE 

'Given as Inaugural Lecture on my appointmenlas Professor 
of Hebrew in University College. London, January a6, 1899. 

' See narth. Elymologische Sitidini. p. 14 seq. 

' Beracholh, 61 a. 

'Several more ediliorxs, embodying also fragments of Ben 
Sira that ha\'e come to light since the article was writteii, have 
been atlded. It should be nulcd thai iloiibis were also ex- 
presied since then nt^aimt the authenticity of these fragments, 
but those who raised these eloultls were, with the exception 
of two or three studenU, hardly justified to speak about the 
matter. One of them even confessed that he did not study the 
question. His objeclions were probably on general principles 
to object to everything, whilst the doubts which came from the 
two or three serious students were refuted in ever so many bro- 
chures and articles in learned p.i|H.-rs. The consensus of the 
great majority of scholars in ."America, England, France, Ger- 
many, and even Russia, who did study llic question thoroughly 
nnd most carefully examined all the evidence /ri? and contra, is 
in favour of the authenticity of these discovered fragments. 
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■ See "The Wisdom of Ben Sira," edited by 5. Schechterand 
C. Taylor (Cambridge, Engluid), 1899. See especially Mro- 
duetion, pp. 7 to 38, where the ai^fiunents advanced in these last 
pages are given more fully. 

A GLIMPSE OF THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE JEWS IN 
THE AGE OF JESUS THE SON OF SIRACH 

* Lecture delivered at the Jewish Theolt^ical Seminaiy oT 
America, in the series of Public Lectures, Academic Year 
1904-1905. 

* See above, p. 41 seq. 

* Sec above, p. 47. 

* See Ben Sira, original Hebrew, 51 : a^. 

* See m^hnah Abolh, IV, 13, and Aboth d. Rabbi Nathan, 1, 31. 
*See 3 Maccabees, IV, 14. 

* Sees Maccabees, VI, 19, and I Maccabees, 1, 61, 65, andll. 43. 
'See Bechoroth, 29 a, of Derech Erex Zuta IV, of which the 

text is a paraphrase. 

' See Dr. Edersheim's Introduction to his commentary on 
Ecdesiastlcus in the Speaker's Bible. 

'"So Revised Version. Cf. also Ryssel in K.iutzsch's A|k>- 
crypha, on this verse. The sense probably is that they pray for 
the prosperity of tlifir work. 

" Seu also Syr. Version. 

" See Kiddushitt, %i a. 

" See original Hebrew, ed. Schechter-Taylor, and notes. 

"See Baba Kama, nob. 

" Pesachim, 57 a. 

"See Bec/iorolh. 36b. It should, however, be remarked that 
according to Siphrc, I4sa(ed, Friedmann), the majority of the 
priests were well off. I am inclined to think thai ihis latter 
statement must be confined lo certain places and certain ages. 

"Sec Deihoroth, 45 a. 

"See Baba Kama, 85b. 

" The originality of Ben Sira can be maintained only by 
assuming, with Biitlicher, Uillmann, and others, that liie "I'ET. 
the "rich" of Isaiah (53 : 9), is a corruption ofm 'jrif. "eiil- 
doers," or pL"!?, "oppressor." In this case Ben Sira would 
be the first lo identify the TCr with the rcn. 
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"Seeii<WaA, 49b. 

^SieAbolhd. ;?aAfit A'fli'/w«, ed. Schecliter, 11. ij.textand 
rotes. 

"See Edersheim's commenUry to these passages, 

" See SaiihcdriH, aj a. 

" See Sliabbalh, 1 1 a, 

■^ See Tose/ta Berachoth, 6, and rerereiices and the conimen' 
taries lo il. Cf, Anuh, s. i: ^J'^, and i'"riedmann in liis work on 
the Agadali of Passover, p, 20 seq. 

"See Tosefia Berachoth, ed. Zuckermandel, cli. 4, 

" Tost/la Berachoth, ch. 7. 

"See Sirach. XXXil, 11, original Hebrew, and Ta'anjlh.^h. 

"See Berachoth, 63 b. 

"See Leopold L6w, Gesammr/tf Scbri/ien, III, 407. 

"jVariV. 4 b. 

"See Sanhedrin, 38a, 

" See Abolh d. Rabbi Nathan, 11, 31. 

"See Ta'anith, I, 333. 

"SeeWAo/A, 1, 6, ^n<\ Abolh d. Rabbi Nathan. 1.8. 

"See Siphre, 93 b, and references given tliere. 

"See Yebamolh, 6ia, and Graelz, Gesehichle. 111:444- 

■There is strong doubt iibout this verse. SeeRj-ssel'seom- 
menliirj- on rite Sftriiche Jesus, etc., 36 : iS. 

"See KiJdiishiH, 30b. 

'"See Keihtihoth, 59. See also Tostfta Kethuboth, 5. Cf. 
Maim on ides, Jifishneh Torah, ftilchoth hhiith, u, and cum- 
mentaries. 

" See Midrash Rabbah to La men tali oils, I, 4, 

"Jerusalem Talmud, Penh, II!, 9. Xedonm, 40, and Tractate 
Seimtiholli Zutarti. ed. Horowitz, and reference given there. 

" See Nedarim, 40 a. 

ON THE STUDY OF THE TALMUD 
^ Paper read before the Hebrew class at Universiiy College, 
London, October 19, 1S99. 

' In connexion with this work 1 should like to call the alltn- 
tion of students to Das Iclzlc Ihssuhmahl Chrii/i mid der Tag 
teines Todes, by Professor D. CUwolson (St. Petersburg, iSys), 
a work which, for the deptli of its Rabbinic learning and ilie 
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critical acumen displayed in it, has hArdly lis eciual. It H, in- 
iIclmI, so far as I know, llie first allempi lo Ireat what ooc maf 
c:\\l l!ie Halachic part of llie New- Testament willi Ihc thorcwKh- 
ni^s and devotion usually beslowet] only on doctrinal pointii. 

t-t 'C(. r'niiD, p- 45, nniin. . - -«■••■ - » ■ 

*l,ev. Rabbah, I. 

*See espedally the Midraah L^kack 7M, ad loc. 

* Qmt. Sabbah, aA loc. 
»lbid. 

* Jisiita JiabiatkUvd. F^iedniMiii), p. 36, text audi 
'SkiddoU Hatttktt, 145 a. 

"B. T. Baha Mema, 45 B,aiid panlH passages, 
"B. T. &«k»frM, 39 a. 
"Jer. T. SMaM, S5 a. 
■*JVEtA«aAKmM, VIII, 9. 
■• Outi. Ra&bah, I, and panDd passages. 
»• Omt. R<abah, ibid. 
" B. T. SanhedriK, 95 a. 
"B. T. CJuigigah, 153, and parallel passages. 
'"B. T. Btrachoth. 3 a. 

"See Low, Cesammelle Sckri/ten, IT, p. 58, note i. A good 
essay on the subject Is still a desideratum. 

* Num. Rabbah. XIV, and parallel passages. 
*^Lev. Rabbah, XXI. 

"Jer. T. Sotah, 33 a. 

" Chapters of R. Etiezer, XLI V. but see also B. T. Yonta. it h. 

" See Perei R. flfetr. 

" B. T. Chagigah, 15 a. 

^Pesikla (ed. Buber), p. i6a seq. 

"B. T. Baba .Vezia, 59 a. 

" Toralh Kohanim (ed. Weiss), 91 b. 

"See Pesikta Rabbathi, 124 b. 

» B. T. Sanhedritt, 34 a. 

" Mechilta, 3 a, 6 a, etc. 

^Tanchiima. niQD- 

" YalJtul, 1, I 766. See Dr. Taylor's Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, id ed., p. 160. 

"See Jewish Quarterly Review, VI, pp. 419 and 634, for 
references. 
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" Va/tul. ibid.: Ceuesis Rabbah. I, and Canl. R'abhah, VIII. 
Taw/. Rabbah. VII; A'uw, Rabbah, 11 ; .ft>Aj-,r (ed. Fricd- 
mann), 143 a ; jiiid Rashi's Commentary to Cant. V, 9. 
"B. T. C/iagigah, 11, and the Jerusalem Talmud, ibid. 

THE MEMOIRS OF A JEWESS OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY 

' Die Memoiren der Gluckel von Hamtla, i64S-t7'9> ^f"- 
ausgcs;fbeii von Professor Dr. David Kau/ntann ( Frankfort, J. 
KaufRnann, 1896). 

' Diary, p, 24. 

'Ibid. pp. 24 and 25. 

* Ibid. pp. 26 and 37. 
' Ibid. pp. 36 and 37. 
' Ibid. p. 57 seq. 
'liiid. p. 58, 

' Ibid. pp. 59 and 60. 

•Ibid. pp. 61. 63, 63. and 66, 

" Itiid. pp. 66 and 67. 

"Ibid pp. 68 and 69. 

"Ibid p. 125. 

" Ibid, p. 74. 

" Ibid. pp. loS, III, 113, and 116. 

"ibid. p. 121. 

"Ibid. p. 57. 

" Ibid. p. 335. 

" Ibid. p. 80 seq. 

"Ibid. pp. 145-148. 

" Ibid. p. 14, 

•' Ibid. p. 34. 

" Ibid. p. 364. 

" See jifoaaesscAri//, XXXI V, p. 145 seq. 

"See Diary, p. 26. 

"Sec ibid. p. 1 seq. 

" Ibid. pp. 6 and 7. 

" Ibid, p. 8. 

* Ibid. p. 13. 
"Ibid. p. US- 

"Ibid. p. 3J1. Forsimilar passages, seepp. 93, 89, lai, [73, etc. 
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" Ibid. pp. 5, 6, and 13. 

" Itnd. p. 141. 

■Ibid. p. 133. 

"Ibid. p. 185. 

" Ibid. pp. 4-15. 

" Ibid. p. a. 

" Ibid. p. 18. 

"Ibid. pp. 17 and 8a, 

"Ibid. p. 136. 

-Ibid p 15. 

*■ Ibid. p. 135. 

"Ibid. pp. 18 and 19. 

"Ibid. p. 977. 

"Ibid. p. a74. 

"Ibid. p. 275. 

" Ibid. pp. 396-303. 

" Ibid. pp. 311 and 331. 

SAINTS AND SAINTLINESS 

'Delivered in the Courie of Public Lectures of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, February 9, 1905. 

' fCetkuboth, 17 a. A fair collection of references to Rabbinic 
Literature regarding the expressions Chasid and Chesed b to 
be found in the Se/er Chasidim, Parma, p. 340, note i. 

' Rabbi Bachye ben Bakodah, niaaSn ni3in, ch. 9: o-'p, by 
Maimonides. ch. 4 and ch. 6. Cf. Schechler. Jewish Quarterly 
Review, X, pp. 8-i3, quotations given there in the text and notes. 

•See R. Moses Chayim Luzzatto, D'lt?' 71^00. ed. Wilna, 
p. 48, something of this definition. 

*See Midrashto Psalms, 149. 

•See Schultz, " Old Testament Theology," U, p. 80. 

' See ibid. 

' Baba Kama, 30 a. 

•■ "See above, p. 9, 

"See A'H^an', ed. Sluzki, p. 61 ; n'WD, 113, on J33t?« TDn. 

" See Berachoth, 30 b and 31 b. 

" See Soltth, 40a ; T. J. Berachoth, 4d. 

" T. J. Berachoth, 7 d. 

" T. J. ibid. See the end of the prayer of R. Tanchum. 
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"See aiidrash lo Ps., eli. 76. 

"^crac/ioM, 3 b. 

"See Bachye, Vnin, ed. Sluzki, 127 a. 

"See p'S 'TlfC', a liturgical collection verj' popular in th« 
East. 

^Abraham Lincoln, CompMe JK/ris, \(t\. II, p. 661. 

" Sec Kusari. ibid. 

" See Besah, 16 a. 

" Klt:ari, 6i b. 

"Stf Ft-sikfa Rabbalhi. 117b, 

"See Shabbalh. 130 b, and Pestkla Rabbalhi, iifih. 

"^•x Shabbalh. 12 b. 

"See Life and Convgrsations of R. Nachman 0/ Bras/aw. 

* See Ru:ari, 59 a. 

" yebainoih. la a, 

"See his commeniiiry to Leviticus, 19:3, 

"?>ee below, p. 216. 

"See Hfisliiiah T.i'anilh, IV. ,1. 

"See nojn n-BKI by R. Elij.ih de Vidas. especially tlie 
chapteni on Holiness :ind Rejwntance. See also below, p, 245. 

'"SeeOiX nn^in, by E/ekiel Feivel ben Zeeb, containing 
the life of that Rabbi. 

'See^ftoM, V: 4. 

"See Little Sffer Chasidim (page 13a), by Rabbi Moses 
Cohen ben Eliezer. printed in Warsaw. (866. Cf. Guedemann, 
Cesdiichle dei Erziihungswrsens, etc., Ill, p. ai3. 

"See O-nnX nmm (KOnigsherg), p. 41 3. 

"nTn 'Bip'i by Rabbi Mordecai of C/emobilc, Lemberg, 
1867, p. 6 b. 

■ See Dnjfl <B~nn of Riibbi Pinchas, of Koraek, 26 b. To be 
quoted hereafter as M. P, 

" See M. P. 27 a- 

" Sec Baba Rama, 30a. 

"See \\vhT\ n"*D&, Warsaw, 1S84, where all Uie Rabbinic 
references on this point will bi; found. 

" SfakkiifJi. 14 a. Cf. also Rashi's commentary. 

"J. T. Terttmolh, 46 c. 

'*See E££Usi4u4ts RadAaA, and &-/er Oiasidim. 44. 
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M nrr^ "\yv, RablN Chayim Vital, WaiMw, 1876^ P- 9 a-. 
to be quoted in this article as VitiL 
"See Vital. 15 a. 
"SeeJKy.iib. 

••See Horodetdcy, HaskUoak, XV, 167. 
"See MP. nh aod ^b- 
" Vtal, 17 8. 
"Vital, 9 a. 

»SeKAbotk,rV: A- 

**Dereeh Erts ZiUa, 10. 

^M.P. aaa. 

"See Vital, p. 13a, who introduces this passage with mm, 
wliilst the whole style proves it to be a Hidrash. Ct Slsf 
btUh, ji a, but it forms no exact parallel passage. 

"Guttman, 3*1 Vnfa\ moM yn, Warsaw, 1898, 7a. 

" Sffer ChasidiiM, Paima, 363. 

"M.P. 38 a. 

" nunjn 0/ Rabbi MeUch. 

*' See below, p. ii6. 

M.IZ />. 36 a. 

"See Horodetzky, Hashiloab, XV. 170. 

•*See Ketkubolh, joa. See also commentaries. 

» Abolh, V : 10. 

"See Baba Bathra, 7b. 

" See D'-*D»« 'DipS. ed. VVilna, 1896, p. 51 a seq. 

"Gultman, ibid., p. ti a. 

"See below, p. 377, the story of Loria and Useda. 

"SeeChayimMeirHeilman,-aTr(«3, Berditciev. 1893,11; 3 a. 

" See Little Se/er Chasidim, 13a. See also below, p, 238. 

" See Sefer Chasidim, Parma, 477 and 478. 

"See Kaydanower, ch. 7. 

" See above, p. 157, and also below, yi. 170. 

" Ps. 16 ; 8, 9 seq. 

™ See I'lin prjj' by Naphtali Bacharach, 131 c, to be quoted 
hereafter as Bacharach. 

"See Bachye, V'nin, ia6 b seq. 

"See Rabbi Judah Halevi. Divan, II, 91a. 

" See Zohar, ed. Krotoschin, to Num., p. 333 b, lUd. to 
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Deut., p. J8t a. Cf, Liuiatto, D'lB' n'j'D'a. 29 a. See also 
Sc/er Chasidim, Parma, p. 240. note 1. 

FOUR EPISTLES TO THE JEWS OF ENGLAND 
' Published in The Jewish Chronicle, London, 1901. 

SAFED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
(For List of Abbreviations see pp. 290-[.) 

' See Schwarz. p. 476 ; cf. Batdeker, Index. See also Rapo- 
port. Introduction to nnnn R-^ip of Shalom Cohen (Warsaw. 
1838). 

•See Caro I. i. 

•SeeGraelz, Geschichte d.Jtidcn, 2d ed., IX; agseq. ; cf. also 
English Traiislalion, IV:4ooseq. 

< O-nn ^^K, ch. V ; cf. Kayserling. Gcsckichle d. Juden in Por- 
tugal, pp. 41 and 96. 

' See Neubauer's" Medieval Jewish Chronicles," I : ui. Simi- 
lar sentiments may also be found In R. Isaac Arama's n^p run, 

'Ed. Pietrkow (1901). p. 41. 

'See^«^»jaof R- Asher(Rosh), VIII: 10. 

'See Epstein, Revuf des Etudts Juivti, XLII, p. 18, and 
Btichler, XLIV, p. 241 seq. 

■See Craetz. Geschkhte, Vll : 13; cf. Schwara. 443. Of 
courae, this brief outline has to he completed by ihe accounts 
of the travels of Benjamin of Tudela, i- id R. Petluliiah, and 
similar works. 

'"See Pharchi, mDi inM. 

"Sec Hebrew Appendix 0:ar Tab 10 Magttziii, 1: 017; see 
also GraetJ!, GeschifhU . Vll : 183; cf Hebrew periodical Jtru- 
sa/riu. edited by Luncz, II, p. 7. 

"ScfCracti, Gesthichte, VII ;3oS-9, xa<iJermaletH, II, ji. ii_ 

"See Carmoly. lUnirairfs, 361, from an unpublished MS. 
(cod. Paris. 1070); cf also Pharclii, 284. 

" Sev JerusaUtH. VI. p, 337. 

"See GraeU, GeschiehU, IX : 18; cf the Hebrew translation. 
VII -■ i6, notes 1 and4. The name points to a -Spanish origin; 
cf. also Aikari, 24 a, and Azulai, s. ii. The date of Saragossi's 
settling in Snfed cannot be ascertained, but it must have been 
during the firei two decades of the sixteenth century. 
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"SeeBertinoro, aogandisa; cf. Graetz, Ge.<cAii-A/f.\'\U : 178, 
and IX: 26, and RabinowiiK, Jij ; but see also Lunci in Jertua- 
lem. I. [>. 58, Itsliould, howL'ver.bercmarkedlhnl tilt- Ira vellw* 
are nol quile unanimous in their evidence as to tile hostility o( 
the Mohammedan population toward the Jews, Or the other 
hand, it seems that matters with regard to taxes deteriorate 
later in Safed. Cf. Caro I, i, onA Jerusalem, V. p. 161. 

" See Bertinoro. 231. 

".See An. Jb., 377, 

"See Shlortiel, 42 d; see also Kaydanower, ch. 16, ami 

piipn mno, 1, 43 a. 

"SeeSh.J, 16b ; Shlomel, 43a ; see also Rcspotisa of R. 
Solomon Cohen, 11, 38- Responsa 3T QnS, by R. Abraham 
Boton, 14S ; nj ]'n(0 by R. Moses Almosnino. 16 a. 

" See in general about Caro, Graet/, GfuhUfile, \K, Indei; 
Rabinowiti", Index ; Cassel, Joseph Kara und das .Va^gid 
Alescharim { Berlin, 1888), and the authorities mentioned in Dr. 
Louis Ginzberg's article "Caro," J. Encyd. See Neubaucr, 
Catalogue, no, 3578, containing a list of ten eulogies on the 
death of Joseph Caro, and as to the UHtnutwotihiueii ot the 
Mentor-Angel, see Rabinowit/. p. 43, note 4. 

"MM 17 a. 

"Cassel, ibid., is almost ilie only writer who doubled ilie 
authenticity of this work. His arguments are in cicry rrsprrt 
weak, whilst there .- contemporary evidence lu the contrary- 
See Rabinowilz, 141 «q., Briill, Jahrbucher, IX : ijo, ■oil 
Ginzbei^. ibid. 

"See MM 4a, 13c, 18 e, 33 d, 33 b, 49 a. 

"See MM 3 c. 

" See Horwitz, T\"yo (ed. Warsaw), I6aa seq, 

"See MM 21 c. 

"See MM lie, 11 a. 17 a, 25 c. cf. Gracti, GesckifkU, IX: 
340 and 561, but see also Hebrew translation, \'II: 415. and 
appendix at the end by Jafie. 

"See especially MM. pp, 15 c and 36a about 0""in (>pi"ir 
pir«lU*RB) : cf. Kahana. 77, note i. 

"See MM iScand 18 a. 

* Sec MM 4 a. 16 a, 37 a, 

"SeeMM6b, 343, 50a. 
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"See MM j8 a. 

"Sei- MM 35 c. 

"See MM ib. 

"Sec MM 30 d, 37b. 

"SeeMM 16a, f3d, 46a. 

"See MM 46 d. 

"See MM 3a, 14a. 21 c. 14c, ajd, 34 d, 44 d. 

"See MM 3 b. 

•' See MM 3 d, 11 b. c. 

"See MM 52 b. 

"SeeMM jgd 

"SeeMM 3b, 41 d. 

"See MM 3b. 

"SeeMM 13a, 18c. 

" See MM 8 a, 10 b, 19 d, 13 d, j6 b. 

*" See MM 8 b. c. 

"See MM sod. 

"See MM 4 d, 13d, 14a, igd, 2od, ir a, 173,19 b. 'Abont 
NicoiMilis in particular, ibid., 17b, 

" See MM 15 c. 

"See MM iid, 13a. 

"See MM 13a. 

*■ See MM s a. 6 b, 8 d, 14 c, 25 b and c, 37 a, b, c. 28 d, 30 a 
and b, 34 b. 42 c. 

"See MM 3d, 4b and t. Sc, 91:, 16 d, 19 d, 14 d, 30c, 46c, 
50a and d. About the possibility of rt-rcrcnces to Alkabcz, 
see Rabinowiti, 34s. note i. See also bcluw, noie 76. 

"The following remarks about Moiko are mosliy based on 
Graeti. Ceschic/iU, IX, Index. See also English Iranslalion 
IV, Index, and Vogelstein and Rieger, Gi^schiclile der JuJen 
in Kom, II. Index. 

"Sec Graet^, dschkhU. VIII: 353 and 562, and references 
given there, to which Sam ban, p. 147, may be added. See, how- 
ever. Rabinowiti, 152, note i. His doubts are fully justified, as 
tliere is not a single real trace in all the contemporary- literature 
cumins from Palestine pointing to Molko's staying in that 
country. 

* See references given to MM in note 55, especially the one 
to MM 50 a. 
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" See above, note 50. See alsii HorwiU. Tt'h'B 1, i^j b, aii<l 
GiiUman, m n^'l'Dl nJlDtt "l"n. Warsaw, 1S9S. 14 b. 

" Sec Azulai i. n. ; cf. also Ghirondi, [i. 380 seq. Sec also 
Alkabe«, Introduction lo his 'I'ln.Tia ( Lembprg. 1863!; cf. 
Briill. Jahrbiichcr, IX, 150, and Rabinowitz, J45. See also 

Undshut, miarn m^i-, 5. „. 

■' Sec MM sod (headed Di3>'), which is dated iti the MSS, of 
llie MM the second Adar ty (March, 1536), and it is dear ftom 
the contents that Caro was still in \'^V.~' pn at that period. For 
the fact ihnt there were about one thousand families in Sarc:d. 
I have only the authority of Graetz, GrzchUhte, W\ : 301. Se* 
Tnini, III, 48. 

••See Trani, 1, aS; Caro 11, l6c. Alaheich, Res|>onsa. 
no. 37, and cf. Shlomel, 43 a. 

" Sec Frumkin, 7. 

** See Responsa of Berab, no. 93 ; Bm-lmra^-ii^ 109 c ; Boton, 
y\ nni, no. 92, and Vital, 13 b. There are also in the book 
njaw Jipf', by R, Issachar b. Mordecai b. Shushan, references 
to DmDDn m'lnp and D-T]3»itn "rnp, 

"See Trani, 111, 48. 

"See Trani, I, 106; 11, 115 and 131 ; Responsa by Alsheich, 
no. 37 ; Responsa by R. Joseph Trani, I, 81. 

" See Sh. J., i6b, and Bertinoro, M». 

"SeeSh.J., 16 b, and Trani. HI, 46. 

"See Berab, no. :r; Trani, 1, 171 ; II, 35; Radbaz, II, 638. 
and Responsa of R. Moses Galanti, no. 11. 

"SeeChabib, 293 d. 

" See R. Chayim Alsheich's Preface to the Pentateuch Com- 
mentary of R. Moses Alsheich, ed. Venice, 1601, p. 6 a. Cf. Leo 
Modena's Brie/e (ed. by Prof. Dr. L. Blau), Letter 147. 

" See Berliner, periodical Jerusalem, 11, 68 seq. The Jewish 
Theological Seminary Library possesses the most important 
productions of this press. 

"See Sh. J., iCb, and Shlomel, 43 a. 

"See Responsa of R. Isaac de Latas, p. 54; c£ Graetz, 
Gesckichte, IX, end. 

" See above, p. 109. 

" See MM 19 d ; cf. ibid. 4 d. There can be little doubt that 
the Solomon mentioned there is Solomon Alkabez. 
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"About Berab and the history of tlie Ordination controversy, 
see Gtaet/, Gt-stliic/ile, IX: 3otiseii. : Rabiiiowitz, ii8 sc-q. ; 
and the references given there, cspeivially to the na'^Jon /T^JK 
forming an appendix to the Responsa of Chabib. Il should 
nevtr be forsotten that in judging litrab wi' are entirely di'pen- 
deiit on material coining from an opponent, who in the beat 
of the controversy could with all his mttkness not remain 
impartial to his antagonisl, and therefore large detluclions 
should be made from all that is said in the aforementioned 
appendix of the harshness of Berab's character and of tlie real 
motives for his action, Cf. also Frumkin, 38 seq. 

"See Chabib, 186 d, 198 d, 30a b, and 305 c. 

"■ See Chabib. 188 d. Of the four ordained, we have only the 
names of Caro and Trani. GraeU. GesdiUhte IX: 307, note, 
and Frumkin, 73, note i, advance hypotht-ses as to the names 
of the other two. Yachya in his nSapn ■i'^E'Sk' speaks of ten 
who received the Ordination, but the meaning of the passage 
is not qtiite certain, 

"See MM 39a; cf. Graetz, ibid. 311. Caro seems to have 
given up ihe mailer altogether afterwards, ihcre being not a 
single reference lo the Ordin.ition question, eilht-r in his yBT\ 
DiJPD, no. 61, or in his commentary to Maimonides' min n]l!"3 
pinJD 'n, IV. Only in his 10V TCI to the 0Bt73 [cm. no. 295. 
Ilierc is a faint reference to iL Cf. Azulai's "jDV '3"'3 to Ilcn 
esav:^, 64, 

"See MM :6d. 

"About Trani, see Fin, Sman (octavo edition). It, 586 seq. 

*" See Trani. II, 67 ; cf. also I, 41 and 47. 

"See Trani, III, 48. 

"See e. g. Trani, I, 156, 189. ^74, 336; 11, 46 and 180; cf. 
Caro I. 34. 

" See tvs nanit, Anon., a6 d. Cf. also Caro I, 14, where he 
speaks of his lack of lime, which is given lo lecturinE to Ihe 
Chabfrim both in Ihi- inoming and in the evening, 

"See Alsheich, Opinion incorporated in Caro 1, 73. 

"See Caro 1. yi ; II, 14 seq. Cf R. Menahem Azariah of 
Fano, Preface to the Jia^MI n''B Cf. also Azulai ; Confortej 
Sambari ; and Kahana, p. 80 seq. 
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"See Pardes, Preface. 

•"See-'^n iT-13, 39bseq. 

" See SG, pp. I a, 33 a and b, 34 b; cf. K.ihana, p. So, note 1. 

"See Appendix A. 293, 293. Witli regard lo Alkabe/ see 
niDn nino, ir, 25 b. 

"See "iffTi ^ltl by Popere, 23b. See also reference given 
above, note 60. 

" See Kahana. p. 145, note 6. lo which are to be added 
-R. Menahem Azariah of Fano and R. Sabbatd Horwitz, the 
author of ''Oyfll?. 

" See Preface to the work mentioned in note 88. Cf. Catalog 
dcr hebrdhcbcn Handscbriflen der kgl. Bibliolhck in Modna, 
S. Jona, p. 10 seq.; cf also Kaiifmann. 

"Seethe authorities quoted above in note S8, cf. also 
Bacharach, 7 a and 33 c. 

"Besides the usual authorities, such as Conforte (Index), 
Sambari (Index), and Azulnt, %. n.. see also Catimani, .ind 
Alsheich's Preface to his Comtiientarj- 10 Proverbs. Cf. Leo 
Modeiw's Brir/e, Letter gS. Must of ihe biographers give the 
relation of Loria as stated in the lestt. Cf. also Vital. 3 1). 
Rabbi Abraham Chazkuni, ho\('ever, in his book npm rw 
rr^i/in, stales in ihe name of Al^heich that he had a direct tradi- 
tion from Loria regarding a certain mj'slic point, whilst acconl- 
ing lo Calimani he was one of the direct recipienLs of Loriii'i 
mystical teachings. See also Steinschneidcr, Jerusalem. Til, 
no. 33 c, to a MS. nop r"tn by Alsheich on ihe precarious con- 
dition of the Jews of Safed. Unfortunalely. Ihe MS. was 
Inaccessible to me. 

" See Appendix A 298 : 17. 

" See Appendix A 197 : 4 \ 393 ; 20. 

'"See Conforte (Index), and Amlai, s. a. Cf. Bachaiadi 
109 c ; Ch. V. II, i a, and IV, 10 b ; Kaydanoiver, 93, and Popere, 
7 b. 

"' See Appendix A J94 : 1. a ; WJS : 6, S ; 396 : Ij, 14, 15 ; 
397: 2; 298: 15. 

""See AAari, Preface: cC Kahana, p. 149. 

'"See Appendix A 397: 3. 

•"SeenoaniTtJK-i (ed. Cracow), 174a. 

"^ See Appendix A 294 ; 36 ; cf. 298 : 1 1, ig, 33. 
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H pp. 346-asi 

^B '^ See Azkari, 95 n seq. 

^P ""See Appendix A 393; 75 ; cf. Jo*a Balhra, ioa,n"ltJf"P, 

no. 92, end, 

""See Appendix A 296: 17 ; 298: 16, 27. 
•" See Appendix A 293 : »^ i cf. 394 i 4. 

"° See Shionie! and Vital, where such ItgeiKis are scatlered 
over the books, parallels to which are to be found in Bacharach's 

I and Kaydanower's works in various places, Sambari, of whose 
chronicles the Jewish Tlieological Seminarj' Librarj' possesses 
n good copy, is also replete willi suth sloric-s. Cf also T\TiV\ 
D"ri, III, 10: see Kahana, pp. 146, 148, and 150. Yachya in 
' his pTtP has also any number of such stories. 

'" The lepend about Joseph is incorporated in the book 
0"17 'Blp"? (Livomo, 1790) ; Kahana, p. 11, note 5. 
'" See Appendix A 293 : 21 ; 197 : S. 

'"Cf. Skabbalh, 13 n and h, and the references given there on 
the margin to the codes of Maimonides and Caro. 

"* See Appendix A 293 : 19 ; 295 : 9 ; 297 : 7. 8 ; 298 : 13, 2a 
'"' Sec D"jl"lY n'tl'im incorporated in the Hebrew book men- 
tioned above in note 1 11 , 69 h. 

"« Sei; Azulai. s. u. ; Ch. V-, II. 55 b. 

'" The main sources for Loiia's bioRraphy are the legendary 
accounts, of which two versions e.tisl. The one is that first 
published in the Sii«w«f/T('f»-* nom Pi^3n (see Zedner, 356), 
and republished any number of limes both as appendix lo other 
works as well as by itself under the name of '"'Kn 'nSBf. This 
is the veniion made use of by almost all writers on the subject. 
The second version, strongly related lo il. but in n somewhat 
more connected form as well as more precise in its dates, is tlie 
C'O'i niTl'Jll /llJ'jn *ii32 published first in Constantinople in 17 Jo, 
and then in Safed by R. Samuel Heller in the year 1B76. See 
also il'JKn "I'K by Moses Mordecai Lebtob. pp. zi4-2[6, where 
the first two or three [lajies of this version are reproduced. 
Siimbari's account of the life of I.iiria is omilled by Neubauer, 
but the Jewish Theological Seminary Library possesses a 
photographcopyofllie whole work as preserved in the Paris MS., 
and a copy of the omissions relating toSafed from the Oxford MS. 
This account of Samb.iri is almost identical with the second 
version. Much material is also to be found in Bacharach, 6 3, 7 b. 
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lob to 14 a, 3ja to34n. 77 a, 109 c, [i6bandc, 136 a andd, i^Sa, 
141 c. i4aa and b. 143 a, 146 b, c, and d, 153 to 154. Bachamch's 
story is. as is well known, based on Slilomel. Kaydanowet has 
also various legends about Loria (see clis, 3, 5, 7, 9, ii, 16. 12, 
31, 34, 46, 48. 77. 80, 87, and 93 ), which agree on the whole with 
the second version. Ch. V. also made useof tJiis ven-ion. This 
version, hardly known lo any mudfrn writer e.xcep! Bloch. in 
his ZJ/e K.i/ibtiiali an/ ihrem Hohepunkt und ihrc Mciiter, 
{Pressburg, 1905), is extant in various MSS. Il is hardly 
necessary to say that all these legends are greally exa^ierated. 
and somelltties even written "with a purpose." Cf. Modena. 
DHJ 'IK, ch. 25 ; but on the whole, the It^ends fairly represent 
the estimation in which Loria was held by his contemporaries. 
Cf. iilso Caiimani, Conforle Index, Sambari Index, and A/ulai, 
i. n. See further. Graetz. GisMi/itg, IX. Index, and Kahan:i. 
ThcaccounI in the text is mostly based on the Constanlini^le edi- 
tion, to be quoted as MM, the initials of the Maaseh Alsam 
version. Cf. also Dr. Ginzberg's article "Cabala." Jewish 
Encyclopedia, and the literature given there about tile \-arious 
mystical systems, lo which has to be added Blorh as above. 
The reader who will study the question will find that wc arc 
still in want of a good exposition of Loria's Cabbain, its stranjce 
and bewildering lerminolog}', and how farit Istobeconsidcfirda 
development of Cordovero's system. The best essay on tliis 
subject is undoubtedly Ihe just mentioned article by I)r. Cint- 
berg, and the book of Mieses mentioned by him ; but even in 
these articles we have more of the system of Cordovero as 
expounded by R. Sabbalai Hoi^'it^ than tlial of Loria as con- 
veyed by his disciple Vital. 

"'See Graet/. CtschichU, VIII ; 311-^13. See also ibid., p. 
89*, note. Cf. Frumkin. pp. 15, 58. 6i-68. From the Responso 
of R. Samuel de Modena, 2, it is clear that the German -J ewith 
settlements In the Turkish Empire preceded those of Ihe 
Spanish Jews. Cf. Solomon Rosanis. no-iJW3 'iKitT 'D' •■'31 
p. 163 seq. Graetz's statement in GeukUhIr, IX: m, th.tl 
the Jewish settlement in Jerusalem counted in ihc year is« 
fifteen hundred families rests on a misLikeii rcadinK nf his 
authority, where Graeti!, by some oversight, tiilded the word 
TIIKO, which is not to be found in the text. The sense in the 
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Sh. J. i^ plain enough, llial Ihe German romniunily counted 
fifti'en f;iniilies. Cf. Schwarz, pp. 453 and 457. See also 
Epstein, K'l'S nnaiOO, pp. 33 and 35- It is interesting to see 
that our l.oria's son was named Salomon Loria, probably after 
his grandfather. 

"•SeeMN »a. Cf. Azulai, s. n., andCli. Y., 13b, According 
to Contorte (40b), however, Loria was ihe pupil of R. David 
Abi Zinira and the colleague of R. Bezaleel, a view whltli is 
supported by Vital, 9 a, '\2~' 1"3T'. 

""See MN la-b. The MS. has the following imporlanl 
additional matter ; in'33 "nian'l -|b"l Nin.T lEiOn 1^ ^n'l 

y-a ... 1^ aiDiK D-Drc^i . . . a-iv nc-K* n-vnn 
onnx ux' 'n di*?'! nni'? nioo njt;"n o-ixca ^^l3nnS p 

in'aS T^in naB" n-tf ^D31. Samban has the following words : 
(tipjn onvo jriunL"' V'*"P0'^ ''!!' "'"'* "^^33 .njt"n n-iVD3 
■innr-^n T]'n nEsn nn ^n3 Ttr'i; n-nf I'^an '"r khit'^k 
See Shiomel's chronology (p, ad), which is somewhat different. 
It is to be observed that the MS. contains no statement 
as to the date of Loria's leaving Egypt, so iliat ii may be 
fixed with Graeti, Gesehichte. IX : 587, not later than 1568, 
This would allow ample lime for his making the acquaintance 
of Cordovero, who died in 1570, and becoming his regular 
disciple. Kahana's at^ments against Graetz (p. 150) are not 
convincing. We have always lu remember that tlie tendency 
was to reduce Loria's residence in Safed to a minimuni, so as to 
make him entirely independent of Cordovero. 

"' See Shloinel, 33b. and Preface to the D"nn \y. About 
the mystical writings of R. David Abi Zimra, and those of R, 
Be/aleel, see Anulai, j, n. 

'" See Kahana, p. 303, note i. 

™ See Sambari, 151, and Conforte, 40b. 

'" See MN I b. The MS. adds Joseph AshkenaxL 

'" See I^rdis, 77 a. 

''Fardes, 36 a. 

'" Introduction to the 110"^ri TlSfl, 3 b. 
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^ See MN 2 b and 3 a. Mort- fully in the MS. 3 a-b. C-3i:i 

•O'nc . . . nnV idx lusjr m-ai . . - p"?^^?l 'ion inscaj 
na-naa Vnj nin'oa naT 'nana D-oinn 7\pn:> "nrs vn 
Kinn [^'Kn tna-i nni:'xn inv li!:!!' "mo nns ^a« rm-ED 
ni-iTK r'l o"D3 nn-Kia ia'cina ru'naa nan. See also 

Preface to n'-n;'. Cf. Graetz. GeschukU, IX : 589. See also 
Bloch {as above, note 117), p. 35. 

'"See above, note 120, and below, note 163, aslolhe dnle 
of Loria's dealli. 

'" See Shlomel, 44 b. and Uachnrach, 6c. It i.s to be noticed lh;il 
Vital maintained asccptical altitude toward the relations of Ciiro'i 
Mag:gid. See Kahan.i, p. 268, text and notL-s, and Rabinomt;^ 
243' It is not impossible that the distrust was mutual. 
"' See Shlomel. 34 b seq. See also Preface lo n"n>", 
'" See MN 3 a and 5 b. The author of the 0'3i3 Sip was a 
disciple of Cordo\'ero. 
'"See MNsab. 

'"SecMN4ab. The MS, s a has that Loria said : 'nvrp^ 
in'3 k!) djok . . . "3SO i;Dtr'C' no 1^ aina' ddo inn Szv 
l"m no"? n'?lT aina^ nitrn. The que.ition whether Lori.i uroie 
anything, and how far these so-called traditions in his name .irc 
to be relied upon is still a very mooted one- See Kahana, p. 101, 
text and notes, and references given there. The general im- 
pression one receives from the various legendary .accounts 
quoted above is that he declined to write anilhlng, and that he 
was reluctant to impart any m>'5tical knowledge even by word 
of mouth. 

'"See Azulai, s. «, See MN 3a with regard to Lori.Vs 
serving on a board, 

■"See Modena, onj-'K, p. 66, 

"' See such works as the n'J'art ^flD jn its various cdJtiuiis 
and arrangcmenls (Zedner, 379), and the niYOITJ] by R. Jacub 
ben Cliayim Zemach (Zedner. 399). 
'» See .SSaiiflrt, loa. 

'"See above, note 137, to which has to be added the n'TB 
by Vital. 

"° See Shlomel. 141 b. ""iD^ seems to mean a block of build- 
ings witli a synagogue attached lo it. According to the Ch. Y,, 
34 c, it means a College or a Yeshibah. See also Vital, iSa. 
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'"See Graeti, GeicMthU, XI: 587 seq,, and references 
given there. See also "'JO (ed. Jcssnitz, I7a3l, 1 a. 

'"See above, p. 168. 

'" See n)Ji3, a d i cf. Kahana, p. 103, note 5. 

'«Seenui3, lie 

'"SeemjlJ, lb. 

"•SeeniXDI TM, 45 b. 

'"Seeniji3 6c Cf. Q'P'Tlf rmiiK, 67 a. 

"" See Azkari, p. 48. See also the st.itement of the traveller 
Samson ^V., /eruialfm, II, p. 145. 

'"See.TlJD, 3 a. 

"•See npiy m:h7\ "'iitn yv. 

'" See nUO, I a. 

'"SeeCh. Y.. IV. S3 a and b. 

"• See nni3, 3 b seq., 24 b seq. Bacharach, 1 1 d. 

•^ See Shlomel, 39 c, Bacharach, 1 1 a. and Ch. Y., I, 37 b. 

■^ See Shlomel, 39, and Bacharach, ibid. 

"•See D-SuSj (przemj-sl, 1875), 86a and b. 

'"See Azulai, s. «., and Kaydanower. ch. 93. C(. Ptsiita 
Rabbathi, 131 b seq., and the Second Fsdras, ch. 10, r. v. 

'* See Azulai, i. a. 

'^ See Shlomel, 39a, Bacharach, 10 d. Cf. Graetz, Geschtchte, 
IX; 588, See also ''"J, 50 seq.; 61 seq; 87 d seq., about various 
contemporaries of Loria. Cf also Steinschneider, Catalogue 
Munich, id ed., Beriin, 1895, pp. 350-1. 

'•See Shlomel, 35 b, 

^ See niJU, I b, and Ch. Y., I, 48 b, 51 b, and 59 b. 

'"See Preface to the rT-nj'. 

'•■ The dale of Loria's death Is given by most bibliographers 
as the year 157a. Against this we have, however, the evidence 
of Conforte, 41 a, who fixes it in the year 1573, for uhich he is 
attacked by Azulai and othere, Sambari, p. \$\, fixes it in the 
year 1574, which is also confirmed by the traveller Samson Bak. 
Sfe Jerusalem, II, p. 146, text and notes. 

'" See the statement of R. Moses Galanti. the Younger, in the 
preface to the book ^^ Ill's, by R. David AbiZimra{ Amsterdam, 
1679). 

'"Horw-itr is the one who dwells more on the m)-stical 
exposition of Uie ideal man than any of the authors of ^D>3 '^00 
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who became popular with the large mfisses, and a careful 
reading of the first seventy pages of his -V'^V (itl. Warsaw. 8°) 
will show that it is ehiclly the ^1J^ HBmp and tlie hope conse- 
quent upon it which he is aiming at CC especially page 19b; 
aoaseq.; iSascq.; 30b seq.; 33aseq,; 47a seq.; 39 a seq. 

'"Seeycrasii/i-ffl, II, p. 143, and FrumWin, 117. 

'"See Azulai under these names. Cf. also Shlomel, 36 a and 
41 d. See also the Responsa of R.Joseph Trani, I, 81. Cf. 
also Sambari. i6i, with regard to the Loria Synagogue. 
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,\4rDn. The dcBccndanti of. alludtrd 

Aaron Kaydanawtr. tnfliivncr of 

Safcd on, sSj- 
Ab-Bfih'Oin, (he, oflicer of ihe 

Sanhedtin. 105. 
Spf aha " Tadier of ihe Courl 

of Jualkc." 
A^>]alhar, the Scroll of. and The 

c:ilcndar cmilruvcTsy, ^9. 
Abiihai. rtscuc4 David, iii-i7' 
Abraham, the Shield of, in Ee- 

clcsi aniens. 67 : in Chrialian 

and Jewish sources. 107: 

epithcrs of, MS-ig; indet^end- 

encG of. 1B4. 
Abraham, hroiHer-ln-law of GLuek^ 

el von llamcrn. ijj, ijj, 
Abraham de Boron, Kesponia by. 

Abraham Galanti, honour done to. 
aoS: and (he irenlmeni uf 
workinen, ^73-5; precepts by. 

Abraham Halrvi Berucbim, mymic, 

mlsaionary preaeher. 24J-4; 

Exborlatrnni of, 343; urgrii 

preparation! for ihc Sabbath. 

r4j; and Jeremiah, tjli-j; prt' 

cepr» by, J89, 
Abraham lEurwiu, (he elfajca] will 

of, alluded lo, r39. 
Abraham ben Solomon, on the 

Jew* of Spain. ao4- 
Abtalron, a profelyle. boldfl a hiffb 

nfficc in the Sanhedfin, &4. 
Abnodnncp of Dew. Cabbalistie 

book by Sabhalai lEorwitr. 

j£o. 



Adatn Ktidmon, a Cabbalistic term, 

AdIcT. Herman, Chief Rabbi of 
England, aTluded |u, 4. 

Adrianople. Jo&eph Caru in. 2^o• 
11; alluded to, zj^, 2^3. 

Advice. Ben ^ira on a^kinR, 44^ 

Africa, Northern. Jewish study 
cenlrefi eatabllihed in, jR, 

Agadl&t, an. on God's pray inn. 
MS- 

A^icutturaL pursuits. Jews nrged 
lo engage in. 174^ by the tta- 
tivc» of Safcd, 210. 

Agrippa II. alhided (o 95. 

Akiba, Aquila under the influenre 
of. fa; qui'led. 110. 

Akylas, Rabbinic name for Aquila. 
Set Aquila. 

Alchariii, quoted. Gi. 

Alexander (he Great, alluded |o. 
55- 

Aleiandria. Jewiah. diaappoinTln^. 
A' 

Alimah. by Moflcs Cordovero. a4A. 

Alkahex. S*e Solomon Halevi 
Alk^bez. 

Alaberch. Ste Moses Al»hcicb. 

Altona, in (he Memoirs nf Gliick- 
cl von Hamein, iffl-Q; privi- 
leges of the Jews in. r^S-g; 
vietimB of Chrnielniclii In, 
ijo. 

Amofl, the propbcl, on loclflj prob- 
lems, 77. 

Amsterdam, alluded to, 1J4. 
Amuletf, in the Geniiahn n. 
AnaUcrrn jnr Te^tkriiit. by Dr. 
Felix Perles, cited. 15- 
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Anaiomy, studied by the Rmhbis. 

76- 

Anctina. Snlomon Molko preachei 
in. ii^. 

AtiBcla, in EctlcsiailicuA, 69; 
created by Jo^tph Caro. 21&, 

AnRcr. impairs ihe tcUmoti be- 
Iwpcii man and Wn fellas. 
]&£» [70: jD«Fpb CiTO on, 
21X. 3t5\ Matpi Ciudo\eto un. 
238: Ifiiflc Luna on, 27 i -2. 

Animal St t^ie t realm cut of. and 
lainllriicbv r^i-s. 370. 

Anlhroi>oinorphi>ilic eLcioenl in 
the Cahbjila. jfij-j. 

Anti-Chriatian*. mythical character 
of, I 02. 

AntinomJnian (crndeneicB, can»^ 
qurncca of, i6d; Safed free 
from, J 75. 

Aptjcryi^hat the. deAned, >; fng- 
TTientB of^ in the Genizah. lo; 
quoted hy the datinMer-voice, 
J 14; a Jewieh commentary on. 
needed, joi^ 

Apologetics. In the Geniiafa, u. 

Aposlasy, En the tiint of Ben Sira 
contrnsted with that in earlier 
liciet. 6e»-6. 

Apostles, the, altuded to, laj. 

Aqliila (Akylaa), remaina of, in 
the Genizah, ig; Rabbinic 
name of, 20. 31; bislorkal 
and legendary account of. 
ao-a; proselyte to ChriatianLly 
and Judaiim, ao-j; Greek ver- 
sion of the Bible by. aa-j- 

Ambic, versions of the Bible in, 
in the Henbah, 9. 13; com- 
metitaHca in, in the Ceniiah, 

ID- 
Arba Turim, by Jacob hen Asher, 

commentary on, an; alluded 

to. 212. 
AtI, epithet of Isaac Lor [a. 266, 
Aristtaa Letter, the. on the veftt- 

mcnts of the high (prieit. 61: 

□n the Temple aervicc. 62. 



Arrofancc of the Jew in ibe Wat, 
1S9. 

Artisan, the. a ad prijer. In &» 
flei^aBticu*, 70; Brn Sim on, 
J*. 
Sft also HandlcFafM: Tr^ilo, 

Aryons, the. jind Jfrael. iHj, 

Ascetic practices^ in Safed. ^44; 
Vital opposed to certain. »t$: 
of the Society of fenileAti, 
laS'^; Aikari on, 346; af 
Isaac Loria, 355. 
Stff also Aicetic teichinoit A* 
celiciim: raatiti^. 

Asfeiic tca^hin^i, in Safed, aMj-j. 

AKeticitm, and ^laiotlineftt t6i-jl 
modern admiralion of. 1^: 
in Judaiim, T^T-a: praciiceil 
hy Josri-h Caro, 21$ (6; o| 
Solomon Motko, 323; the rrila 
of, milieatrd. 150. 
Str jtsa Ascetic practicei; Afr 
cctic teaehEnHs; Failing. 

Asher, epiibel of, in Ibe Xta^X^ 
^tfshl^rinl. itxt- 

Afthkenaii. S« ftecalerl Ath- 
kenari: Isaac Loria; Joseph 
Aahkcnari. 

Aikara. Sff BananeL Dm A* 
kara. 

Assidicans, the. ascendency of, 6s. 
Srf also Chaaidiin, ibe^ 

Astociatett ibc, of .Mkabci. Se* 
Associate^ the, of Mop^a Co^ 
dovero. 
Associates, the. of Loria. devotifln 
of, to their master, j^B; Uve 
in i»laliim, a6g; diviilrd tnio 
(wo claivcs. 269-70; evlurlc 
(hove prone lo anffcr, tjii 
Celebration of the Sabbath by, 
ij$-. as rei □ cam Bt ions. ^jj. 
See aUtr Asiociatea, the. af 
I»Toses Cordovero; " l^ttm^ 
Whelps. The." 
Auociatei. the, of Moves Cor* 
dnverfl. and Joseph C*ro*a 
Mcniar-A^gel, jjj; preeided 
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over, by iVIksbcTj 3jB» jjgi dc- 

■crlbrd, vjB-o: preccjiis drawn 

up for, sjfl-g- '44; »cctic 

practicfa of, J4S'6; under 

iKoac LoTia. a66. 
5" ■r/jt' Assoc ihIcs, Khe. oi 

Lofia. 
Atunrmcul. the Day uf. npATinl 

prayers i-M, in Safi-d, 244; 

cotiFrition uf nins on, 770. 
Atlvnlion*. the, of Itaic Loria, 

26g» 771, 17S' 
Aulnp-aph documents, in ih* Ceni- 

loh, II. 3g. 
Autonomy of fh« vanouB com- 

munifJH in Saftd. 32^, jjj. 

2i6. 

Ailuri ^#r Ellctcr Aikmri. 

Haal Shem. 5fr liracl RaqI 

Shtm. 
Babylon, the schools of, reaac, 

2%i alluded I0. iA£- 
" Bibylan, Fonrru of»" in Cairo, 

S- 

Sabylonlan Tatmud, the. frni^ 
men»s of, in The GcniraEi. lui 
compared with the Jerusalem 
Talmud, 37-8, 
Stt alto Talmud, thf, 

BachclUT9| tlic Jewish view af, 95, 
Sft aha Crlibacy, 

Bachye, an cuftoncnT of Judaism. 
14?: ihe wriijn^rr of, recom- 
niendcd to Jnwph Caro, by 
the Mcnlor-AnflcT, 317^ 

Ttaiendorf, illuded 10, 146, 

Bolt. Samsun, on Safcd. i9y 

Bakkjhislt. facilitates work in th« 
Gcnuah, 8. 

Banquet, a, in ih« time nf Hen 
Sira, 84-<>i' 

Banquets, permilled, ajS, 148. 
See aho nining. 

Bapliim, in Jtwish literature. 109- 

Bafbary States, the immlgranli 
trvm, io Safed. 207. 




Barley, produced near Safed, jju. 

Ilarth, philoToKiBt, '|un]ed, 3a. 

tU«ih]alsi. Src Klijah Bashialsi. 

Brana, produced near >Safed, J30, 

Peer, on non-eommercial pursuiTi 
for Jews, 174. 

Dencdiclinn» a. preceding mariyr- 
dora. ??fi. 
See also Prayer. 

Ben lla^la, a 1o<i1 book, 53. 

Benjamin of Tudela, traveller, on 
Cairn. 5. 

Ben Mtir, conlroversy of, with 
Saadya. ag. 

Bensimon. Aaron, Grand Rabbi of 
Cairo, 4. and the Genizah, 5, 

Ben Sira. the dates of. 5^-6; 
sources on, 56-7; the state of 
Judaism, etc, in (he lime of, 
sS: scarcity ft referencei to 
the SynaHDgue in the time of, 
65; Ibc bymn of, and the 
Kiiithleen Eenedletions, iy-ft^ 
on the future life, 68-9; occu- 
paliont of the Jews in Ihe time 
of. 71; on ATtisanB, 71; on the 
iTDmniercial claiwes, Ji'»; on 
the military claBSc*. JJ-Ji on 
the tcholailie prnfeuion. jy, 
□n the pric«is, 75 ; on the 
medical prafea&ion, 75-7; as a 
social reformer. 77-9, 81, Sj; 
on Ihe value of leivure, So; 
conaervaliam of, So-i; on tin- 
riffhteous wraith , S1-3; on 
poverty, fij^ rcliHton and poli- 
ticB of, Hj; as a niAU of the 
world, 84-91; on temperance, 
R71 on wine, 8fl-9<*; on drunk- 
eunetfl. 8q; on aerjousneu and 
modeiiy, gi ; on the bore, 
9i'3j on the evils of the Iod> 
B11C. oa-3: on friendship. 93-4; 
•jti askintr advice. 94; on char- 
itflbTcnew, 94; on women, OSI 
on marrlaffP, ^6. 981 on pedi- 
gree. <jfi^ on the education of 
children, g6-B; on bdr*. 9B'9; 
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oa viiitinE the lick. oy'Too; 

on death, ion; on burin], in<i 
on Ihe period of mouTTilnff, 

101. 

Stt aho Ecc]f:aia«licua. 

Ben Sirs, The Wiidoin of. Set 
Eccltaialiciis. 

Hen 5oni3, and Joshui ben Ha- 
naniab, lit, 

Be<|uHI, », tor Ycsbibolh in 
Safed, Jog, 

Tlnab, Set Jacob Itcrab. 

Beracholh, preKriptions tot ptayet 
in, I J 4. 

tterlmoro. Ser Obadiah ot Bcni- 
noro. 

Beruchim. Sir Abraham Halevl 
Berui:hiin. 

Bcik ha-Kcncsetli, the. a name for 
the Synaic»Kue. 63. 

Bfih ka-Mi^riish, \he. Ihe impor- 
tance of, 42; a name for the 
Synagopie, 63. 

Beih tta-tf'a'aJ. a General Board, 
in Safcd. JJ<)-)o, as'. 3*4- 

Beth Jacob, Spanish congregation 
in Safcd. i]S- 

Btih Joitph. Ibe. by Jofci>fa Caro, 
dnccibcd. 111: Joseph Ciro 
deairei the jicrfcction of. JI7, 

Tteyronl. alluded to, jd6, 

Brialecl Aahhenaii. Icicher of 
Iiaac tjjrii. 113, 3i7- 

Bible, the. regulationi for writini, 
14; treatment of Chriiloloffi- 
eal panagcB in, jj: dateA of 
tfae booki of, 33-4'. purpose of 
the aludy of tlebre*, ]6i 
study of, ihould precede ila 
criticiam, jj; igtiorance of 
Hebrew and critic ism of. 
J7^8; value of the Hebrew Re- 
ciesiaatkuB for the study of, 
4)>t; Ihe gtyle ot, Imitated in 
l^ccleilafticui. 47; and the 
dates of Ben Sira. 36; on 
corporal punishment, f?; the 
Tslmud imporiaflt in tbe 



■todr uf. %03: InlroduftiDBS 
to, and Kahbinic literature^ 

105; and Jewish schoTart. i^: 
the object of attack. toA: }c^f 
ish deviation Ip^. needed. 199- 
701; and Cliristiaa aebnlan. 
loo: a Jewish cr-mmeiitary on, 
101; and Safcd. idi; IsuKhl 
to Martanos, 313: commel^ 
tary on. by Mo«s .Msheklh 
J41. 
Ser atin llible. the. fracnmita 
of; Bible, the, Greek verDnn 
of; Canon. Ihr. Eieteiis. BOr 
lical; Turah, the; and uniin 
the various D^wka of tbe 
Bible. 
Bible. Ihe. ftagment* of. in the 
Geniiah. v-io. 11; EMOy iden- 
tilied, 13; olilni Itihie maim- 
Rcripti known, 14; abbrviri^ 
tion lyflem illustrated iri, tf 
iy. for chiUlren, i}-i6; «flo- 
pboni lo. 16-17; ptlimpacili. 

l^lB. 

Bihle, the. Creek veraian of, bjr 
A(|uila. it), >t-i: lltenhatn of. 
as- 3, 14. at: compared vUh 
Ihe Septuadm. aj-4; pre- 
served by Ori(tn. »4-j. 

Bibliooi-aphy. value nf. iso, 

Biktvt CJioUm, in RabbiAie liierB. 
lure, i>o. 

Bills, smonc Ihe Craiiah frac' 
dients, j3. 

Bleck. allnded to. ;i}. 

Bodleian Lihftrr. Ibe. alluilcd to. 
■ I. fraimtnM of Ealesiastt' 
cus in. 4S. 

Bciehme, alluded to, lyt. 

Books, kinds of, eanaUn«l 10 • 
C.cntoh, J.J. 7. 

Bore, the. Ben Sira on, bi-i, 

Baton. Sit Abraham de Bolea. 

Bride, term for Ihe KntttHli 
liratl. Id, 

British MuBCun, Ihe, Alluded to, 

lOJ, 
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llforliir, Icrm for the Kintttttt 

hmtl. 111. 
Bubl, on tucial problema In Iirael, 

78. 
BuUdrTi. in dcmaDil in Safed, 

J JO, 

BuildinK, occupttlioo of rhe Je*> 
in Ihe lime of Ben Sira, 7?- 

Burldtt, F. C, cditQt of AquiU 
fngmcnta. 7^ 

Butthvr^^ act ai caterers, 86. 

Buxtfitfi. the tw(». and Rabbiitic 
literature, loj. 

Cabbala, the, the iIudT^ of, ureed 
by JoKph Chto'i Mentor- 
AngeU It J'. tOfV^M Id Mar- 
nnoB» 3^3-. Sidnmon Molko 
ronvertt Jmcph Caro to. siG; 
AVibotitativt work on, 140; 
Isaae Loria introduced to, 
'S4'5< taught to I&aac l^ria 
by EMjah. 256; xUe yarUi ai 
viewed hy, J5fl-6o; man ai 
viewed by, 761 -J, a63-i7; on 
•nth rn pom a tpliiam s, aft J -3 i 

and the Propmitiflns. aBo-i. 
5" aito Chayim Vital; luac 
Lotia; Mdms Cordayeio. e(c,; 
and ZohiT, Ihc, 

Cabbaliiu. the, the dfflkuUiev of, 
asS. 

Cntine. Hall. aUnded (□, iSB. 

CairOt the Geniiah at, j; modern 
cbaiBCter of. 4^ buildingi in. 
5: luAC Loda al, 23J-6, 

Calendar, the, controverty on, a?- 

Cambridge, the L'nivcrsUy of. and 
the CaJTO Geniioh, j-4. it. 

Cu>on. the. value of hlitoHea oF. 

137; hypothetit of I he ri^e of, 
UHMtufactory. 4j; and (he 
dale* of Ben Slni, sf>: l^ab- 
bink aecouni of. and the 
higher critieiim. ii>s. 
Sft mIio Bilile. the. 



Canon, the •«and. cau>u tcndins 

to. douhtfuli 4a. 
C'arlyle, quoted, 148. 
Taro- Set Joseph Caro. 
Carpentry, trade of (he Jews In 

the time of Ben Sira, 71. 
Caltaui, Youssef M., liberality of. 

5- 
Cattle-breeding, occupation of the 

Jevia in ihe time ai Ben Sira, 

CeHbaey. and sainllineu. 176-7' 

See ahv EEachelors. 
Cenaora, [he Boaid of. laaac Loria 

on, in Safed, 167-8, 
Ceremoniea. and the 94iinl. 160; 

and spiriiunliiy, 1S7-S, 
Cerf Levy, Hecond huaband of 

filQckeL von llamein, 145^6- 
Chaberim, Sfr Asiociatea. the. 
Chflbib. Set Levi ben <Aben> 

Chabib. 
Ch:kgig;ih, 3 slory frnm. 123-4- 
Chaldaic vcrtiiins of Ihe Hible, in 

the Genirah, 9. ij- 
Chalphat^im^ the, in Hamburg, ijj. 
Chanina hen Tcradyon, qnofed, l. 
Charitableness. Den Sim on, f»4; 

in Rabhinie literature, 94. 
ChadCy. Ben Sir a on, Bi; and 

sainlliness. 171-4; Ls praclEeed 

in Safed, a4a'7; of Uiac 

Loria, 37^-3^ 
Charfea V'.. Emperor, and SoLonmi 

Molko, 33^ 

Cha*id, defined, IS"" 

Set aho Saint 
Chaiidim, the, and Ben Sira, KyAX 
discredited by the higher 
eriliciam, xo^- 
Stf aUc Asiidaans, tbe- 
Chasiduth. sainlHneas, ijj. 

Sre alio Saintliness- 
Chaviity, Joseph Caro on, aifi^ 
Chayim Ilametn. buabond of 
Glucbel von Hameln, (jt, 
ijji lalnllinew of. 133-4; u 
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Ihcu man, 134; datfa of, 

id, 141-1. 

Char^ Vtlal. dbciple of MoKI 
fltrtilrh 341 ; appo«d la cer- 
ttin aacctic prBciicet, i4Sl the 
11 iiiluiliiliiimilJ li, ajii io^ 
lowtr of IMM Lotli, j6<. 
■70, *trt W* to Srfed. »66^i 
oo Iba Ina of Oe ■oe-Jew, 
aTOi ipHMb tba SaUatk wM 
lave Laritw a7«t baok aaerib- 
ed to, *79, aSi; book br> 
a79, aBi; luccaawr to Itaae 
Loria. aSo; anlhoritr of. la 
SafBd. aa4-S> dcetb of. A%. 

Ch*tnkt, la HnAnrft ■JS- 

aado-, the, OMia! *Da HaaMda 
ftofht b^ in- 

Chdo. Str Iiaae baa Joacpk 
Cbeto. 

Ctaitoouacir. I>Bae Loria an adept 
in, ]6j. 

CbmKloicki, Bogdin, victirai of, 
in Hamburg, etc.. 119- jd, 13s; 
alluded lo, 1041 effect of, od 
Safed, aSj. 

Cbritiian Kholari, and the Tal- 
mud, 103-4: on tfae Jewi in 
the time □! Jeaui. 1)0-1; and 
the iludy of the Bible. Iflo-i ; 
and post'Biblical Judaiam. 
aoi. 

Chlialianity, Aquila a proMlfte 
to, ai; Scfaleurmacher'a vitv 
of, 104; Ibe hiBtory of the 
rise of. 135- 

Cbrialological paasagei, in the 
Bible, trsatment of, J 3. 

" Chronicif of the World." the. a 
secondary lource on Ben Sira. 
S6l quoted, ij. 

Cbronicles, the Booka of. inter- 
pret Deuteronomy, j?; on the 
Periian-Gr«k period of Jew- 
iah biilorr. 41', pntpoae of, 
106-7. 

Chronology, thf, of the Peraian- 
Greek period, 41. 



Church, the Ealabliahed. and tbt 

atndy of theoloEy. 1^ t^J^ 
ChuBhiel ben Eltaanau (or Han- 

aneUi letter by. a^. 
Cleneal VII., Pope and 

Mothh »r». 
Otru, tba Javia^ and tbaotacT. 

itytt ami iba BMa, a*^ 

aai, 
Orvta, aDndcd to, ijC> 
CMba^ laaBt i f a eta red la SaM 

sjo. 
Cohen. Sm EUjafc Cakcth 
CnlabL £*a Fharaa CaUd. 
CoiopboDa, to BMkal 

CohnaUa Vainrtkr, 

la. naad, aS». 
"Cona.nyBdDTad. 5m LadM 

Comnentariea, fracnenta of, la 

the Geniiah, lo. 
Conntentary, a Jewiah, on the 

Bible needed, joi. 
Commereial claaaea. the. Ben Sira 

on. 71-a; Rabbinic aentinent 

on, 71. 
Sft alio TradinR. 
Compulaory education, in Judm. 

9S- 
Sit alio Education; and In- 
ctruclion. 

Concentration, the aystcin of. hi 
the Cabbala, 199, 160. 

Confesaion of sina. Set Siiu, tbc 
confeuion of. 

Confirmalion, the rite of, and wo- 
men in the aynagocue, Ij?- 

Con forte, on luac Loria and 
Moiea CordoTcro. ijy. 

Congregation of larael, the. com- 
pared to a lily, 108: aynbot 
iaed by a dove. 1 11. 
Ser alio Ktttiiilk lirarl, the. 

CotueUcam at iribalaeoes dt 
Yiratl, by Samuel Uaqnt^ 
quoted, aoi-j. 




" CaMoIalJon and TribulDlioni vi 

Israel, The," by Samuel 

UsquCj quatvd, 203- j. 
Con4lanlJni>nle, tbc Jews of, 11111- 

port Safed insEittiriontj 2og; 

trade wild Safcd, 230. 
C'tfnlcmiioranrQua hiifory in Ec' 

ckftUalicuB. 51-J4 
Curtlrarerald isoclu, in the Geni- 

tth, 1 1. 
ControvFrti«i, ihcolagical, J4-5. 
Convert!, how braitgUt hack la the 

failh. 171. 
Canveyancei. amnng the Gcnkah 

ffagmeiir», j8^ 
Coplk' Hebrew palimpieflUp iS, 
Corclovero. Sft Moje* Cofdoucro- 
CorpotaL puniihracnt, Ben Sira on. 

97- 
Colton. pTodtJced atac Safcd. 230. 
CovetouBiieu, jmpajr<i the retatiim 

between man and his felJow. 

166. 
CrliJcUm. the ITf^bcr, 5/^ Ex- 

esctii. nib I leal. 
Cruiadn. the. and pil^imagei In 

the Holy Land, 705- 
Cooking, Uilghl to bitIi. d8- 
Cudwdrth and the R^ibbUi idj- 

Datmin, and Jcwiih lermc, uo. 

DamaKUB. trades with Safed, 130; 
alluded io, a66. iSj. 

"Dancing." by Mra. Lily Gtove, 
tiuolcl. IJ7. 

Danict. the Hunk af, Isle date uf. 
59; cnnimcnlary un, pnnled in 
Safed, 7JU 

Dal« of the eompopition of ihc 
Dlblkal buuki, how deter- 
mined, 33-4- 

Daughter, term for the KtHfjfth 

i>augh(er'Vi>i», the, [n the viilon 
of Jute. 1 13^ d means uf 
revelalian, lij-lfi; reprodure* 
Bihlicat verses, iij'14; Quufei 
Ihc Apocrypha. 114; Ui whom 



audible, 114-15; when authorl- 

(9tive> 116. 
DaughttTBi aa dcacribed in Jewijib 

literature, fi8. 
David, and the aulHonhip of the 

Paalma, ^9; rcilorqlion of the 

line uf, in Ecclefliastirui. 50-1; 

aUudcd to, 64; a Rabbinic 

Legend on, iii-t^; the harp 

of. J 56. 
David ben (Abi> Zimra, poiiiiDd 

of, in Safed, ijo-i; teacher 

of loaac Loria, ^57, 36j, 
David Reubeni, and Salomon 

Molko, 22 3. 

Death, varioui detignationa <it, 
90; Ben Sira nn, lou; and 
Bainllineu, 181. 

Defllemenl. interpreted Rabbinic- 
ally. I id; the cauK of. 190. 

He la Rcina. See Joseph de ta 
Heina. 

Deipalr. impairs the relaibn be- 
tween man and bia fellow, 
e6A. 

D* Synagoga vettre, by Vitringa, 
impoTtftnce of, 104. 

Pt Synedriis. by Selden. and the 
Talmud, raj^ 

Deuteronomy, the Book of. in- 
terpreted by other booiu of 
the Bible. 37; pa»aie« fn. in- 
terpreted. JD. 11B: quoted. 
ni, n5, j6], 3f3^ 

DevotjoM^I works, the Mentor- 
Angrt urges the reading Oif, 
on Joaeph Caroj 217; in- 
fluence u( Safed on. 7S1-3. 

Devorian<4 I he, of laaac LoHa« 
J69, 371, j^fl, 

DU iifilitr Schrifr. by Kiultacb. 
cited, 4]. 

Di« IVortt Jfi», by Da101U^ utd 
Jewish terras, uu 

Dietary Eawt. the, In the time of 
Ben SlTfl, 70, 
See at*o Forbidden food. 
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" DigMt of the Law/* tr; Jacob 

b«n Aihtr. 21 1. 
DiUmann, alluded 10. i^, 70a; 

Analysis of the Pentslcucb by, 

Dining, in the time of Ben Sira. 
84-91: rcguraoon) far. 84-5: 
invilBlions for, 85; hour for, 
as; room tot, 8s"6i menu far, 
86-7. 
See also Baaqurt, a; and Ban^ 

qucts. 

DiarBcli, alluded to. 222, 
Discourse on ihf Lord'i Svfftf^ 

by Cudwarlh. and the Rabbis, 

103- 
DiflBipaUon, impaira the relation 

bttwFtn man and hia fello*, 

1G6. 
" Divine Cabbalist, The," rpithct 

of liaac Loria, 36?. 
Divine Rsience, the. in the Cnlt" 

bala. 2S9. 
Divine rrevmce. thr, and ihr 

aainti after dcalh, Sfl; in vx- 

ilc, 114, '43; reiiwct tar. 924-. 

pure thoufrblt I he seal "f» 

tib; classes eiicltjded from, 

"Divine Rabbi laaac," cpitbet of 

Isaac Loria, j66^ 
iHvorce. biil» uf, in the Geniiab, 

11- 
Dove, Ihc, tfmboliui the Hoty 

GbDfti. 11 i-ia. 
Drunkcnnrfs. Bvn Sira on. 9*3- 
Duhm, alluded 10, 200^ 
" Uulle* of ihe Heart, The," by 

BiichyP, rcrommrnded (o Jo- 

aeph Caro, by hi* Mcrti?r< 

Angd, 3tj. 

Eas'c, the. a Rabbinic tymbol, 

Ecclealaiiei, the authorship of, jo: 
(be dale of, doubl ful. 41 ; 
vertei from, in Kcclesiaiticiu, 
68; quoted, IJ4, iM, aSl. 



£ccle*ia«iicu«, chief aourve for IW 
lime of Ren Sira, 56: pitfalU 
in the uic uf. ^7-9: quoted 
57 Ff aetj., 114. ay. ud ibt 
TempJe scTvife. 60-j; and ibr 
Eiebtcen Benedidiuni. 674; 
on resurrpciion, &S-9: on ajc 
gelft, &d: un oH^nal am, 6« 
Ste aho Bed Sira; and E^ 
cleuiAticus. the orivlnal of. 

Eccleiiaalicus. ihe original af. 
IraGmentK of. in The Grniiab. 
Mi, a6; value of. in historical 
research^ 76-7 ; value of. 10 
the Biblical itudrnt. 4J-4: 
4^j\ date of, 4J-4; uied bjr 
Lniuito , 44: mentiflocd by 
St. Jerome and Saadja, 4%: 
discovery of. 45; ediflunt of. 
45; number vf chaptrrt of, 
fuund. 4S: Ihe lanfuaie nf. 
46. 47; J oh known Id IV 
author nf, 471 The futm* 
known to the author of, 17- 
brmn from, 48-9, }o; proof of 
■ he Qulhenlicily ol. 40; litor- 
fficnl element* iu, 50, ji; rt^ 
tiEiDui tbouKhr cnbibiled in, 
50; conlemporaneoiia hvti.iry 
En, si'j; Pcriiao induenee kn, 
5»-3' 
S<t aijo Ben SIra: and Tj 
clnlsatieua- 

Edersheim, Dr., on Ben Sin, 
68-0. 

Education, computaory. ia Jt4m». 
95: in the time of Ben Sirv 
gti-fl; faciljiies for an, in 
Safed, jof). 
Sre also tnslructian. 

^BYpl- alluded to, JO(. 

Ehrl. on Maccabsan Paalma, 44, 

Eigblren Benedictiona. ibe. li>< 
flucnced by Ecclniaalicaa, $0, 
ji ; Id tlicir earnest fona, 
678; and Rrn f%ira, 67, tf! 
and lubb. 67; conduaioA of, 
t67- 
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Eighteenth century, the. ideu of, 
149- 

Ekkehait. alluded to, 17& 

El«uar ben Arach, and the fint 
chapter of Erekid, 124-5. 

Eleuir ben Simon, the Associates 
of Loria (he reincarnation* 
of, a77- 

Etieier Aikari. and the society 
Tent of Peace* J44; on aicettc 
practices, >46- 

Elierer, the Great, eulogy on, i; 
teacher of Aquila, 3L-^- 

Elijah, Gaon of Wilna, on faiting. 
162^ exponent of Judalim. 
i92» a Jewish reformer, 19J; 
book by a pupil of, 191-3; 
and the study of the Bible, 
iDO; alluded to, 304. 

Elijah, the Prophet, synagogue 
at Cairo named for, 5: office 
of, aa hUlorical recorder, 57, 
l%i the model of the »inl, 
t6i -y and Joshua ben Levi, 
166; the model of tealoifl, 
t?]; an exponent of Juda- 
iira, tflii Joseph Caro worthy 
of communion wilh, 314; an- 
nounces the birth of Isaac 
Loria, as^-y, Isaac Loria in 
communion with, 355; the 
teacher of laaac Loria in the 
CabbaU a^^. 

Elijah Baihiatai, Karaite, on the 
German Jewi in Palealine, 

Elijah Cohen, InAuencc ol Safed 

on, 383. 
Elijah Loam, a leiniman of Isaac 

LoriA. 351. 
Elijah dt Vidai, on the Society of 

Penitents. 345: work by, 

378-fl. 
Eliot, George. Kaufmann on. 136. 
Klisha ben Abuyah, andthcdaugh- 

ler-voice, 1 15- 
Elamere, Bt^Mrt, alluded to. iSS. 



Emanations, the, of the Cabbala, 

358; dwelt upon by Mosea 

Cordovero, 361. 
Emancipation, deeds oft in the 

Genizah, 1 1. 
Emeraon, alluded to, >oo. 
Eminences. Ser Gaonim- 
Engtand, RabbiB from, go to the 

Holy L^nd, 105- 
English Jews, a foreigner on, 189- 

93- 
Enoch, the Book of, atladed to, 

US- 
Ephraim, the father of Joseph 

Caro, 3io. 
Epitaphs, the wording of, i, 
ErbauunzsltctUrt %ntrrtr Altt'OT' 

deren by Dr. P. F, Frankl, 

referred to, 139, 
Essenes, alluded to, 111, 
Esther, Bister-in'law of Glackel 

von llamein, i^y 
Esther, the Book of, quoted. 151: 

homileiical commentary on, 

317-8- 
Esther Schwab. Set Schwab, Ee- 

ther. 
Ethroe. (he, charity and the duty 

of, 173'4. 
Etymoh£ijctir Studitn, by Barth, 

quoted. 33. 
Elymolofy, afTectcd by theology, 

Europe, Jewish study centres es- 
tablished in, 38. 

Ewald, alluded to. 33, aoo. 

Ehcomrnunicalions, in (he Geiii- 
lah, 1 1. 

Exegesis, Biblical, two theological 
schools in. 33-4; value of. 40; 
value of the Hebrew Ec- 
clesiasticus for. 43-4; and the 
dales of Ben Sira. 55-6; mod^ 
ern, and the Talmud, lo^'tii 
and Christian bias. 300. 
See ala/t Interpretation. 

" Exile. The Ptioce of the," 
Gcniiah documeau on, it. 




Exodtu. the Book of, pttuasc in, 

iaiciprfiHl. 76. 
Exports from Safcd, *ja. 

** Exposiiar, The." firiL to publlib 
the originat Hebrew of Ec 
clcfliuticiti, 45. 

Eye, term for the Ktnfijtlk lirart, 

txekici, expounder of thv " PHesl- 
ly Code," 36; viiEon of, IJ4-S- 

Em ha-Chayim, book ucribed lo 
Viral, 279; for Ihr isw, jRi. 

EiTB» Ihe Book of, quoted, 3*4, 

Eira lb« Scribe, SyBas^gue of, 
■t Cairo, 5: the Ordinancef 
oft Uul tbe dalev of Ben 
Sin. s6i alloded Id, 105, 

Farming, occiipfttkin of tfae Jewt 
m Ihe i!me of Ben Sira. 71; 
near Safed, jjo. 

Failings inferences from tbe com- 
mand of, 1 6 T 4 by Hlnlft. 
i6t-j; enjoined upon Joseph 
Caro by his Mentor- An gel, 
31 s: practiced by the As^n- 
ciate*. J45-6; prohibited an 
the Sabbath, 24S. 
Sfft aJjo AsfelEc practices; Aa- 
cetic teach iDiEii; AKeticiain. 

■" Father in heaven," not under- 
Atood by Christian writeri, 

I JO' I, 

Sft also TleaTcnly Father. 

"Father of (he Court of Juilice," 
A proselyte, 64. 
See also Ab-Btlk-Din, 

■■ Falhen," Ihe finl of the Eigh- 
teen Benediction*, and Ec- 
clesiaBlicufl, 51, 67, 68. 

Fathers, tbe other Gooka of the, 
Brn Sira'fl deBCriptlon of the 
Hagiograpba. 59. 

Fathers of the Church, the, tiled, 

SfM al$o Jercune, OriffCn* 



FaEhers of the SjnAiopi^ lb« 
quoted, 11, 10^ 

Faust, a Je«ish. 3481. 
Ferdinand, of Spain, allnded ft^nA 
FcstlvBl*, the •» vivired by tht 

saiot, i$S- 
FigB> prodaeed near Saftd. lyy^ 
Fire, baptifm vitb, toq. 
Fisch, friend of J^«tph ElMueftii 

Forbiddctt food. %mi d» Mta^ 
T50-6IJ NBcbmvUdc* oa. li^ 
5ee aln DieUiy Inr^ te. 

Fragments, the, in the GetiiAi^, 
cfaarJicieT of> s-^^ iirefnUr 
traflkr with, 9; miAber td, t: 
claHBct of. 9'it, lA-ij; &t- 
cuK to c!A4sifr, 13-14; b««^ 
writiof of, 14; trrlUi writiw( 
exemplified in. i4-is> ^ 
Aquila, T9, 35; on the period 
of Ibe Gaonim. 30-9_ 
St* aha Bible, the. fragmeniv 
of, in the Genizab^ Geniab, 
a; OtUTgy. thr. 

France, Rabbis from, pi to tbc 
Holy Land, ^oj. 

Fntnkfort, aUudcd to. 134; a 
branch of the Loria family in, 
251. 

FrankJ, Dr. P. P., on the liien- 
ture in Judiacb-Deutwh. 1J9. 

Frederick III. of Denmark, the 
Jews under. nH, 

Frederick Wittiam. Elector of 
Brandenburg, and Elia f^nn' 
pen. 136; al the wMding of 
Gliickel von HamcLn'a dauft 
t^r. 137. 

Freudchcn, wife of Joaepb H*- 
mdn, IJI. 

Preudenihal. alluded to, lu, 

Friedmann, Meyer, alluded lo, ij^ 

Friendship, (he Jewish view ol^ 
^S; Ben Sira on. 9J-4. 

FruiiA, metapharicaUr used, 107. 

Punerals, costiincsa of, ao^i. 
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GflbiroU And |hr sltidy pf ibe 

Bibte. JdD. 
Tialinti. Stt Abraham Galanli; 

flnil Mosft GiilantL 
GaUEcc. Upprr, Safvd in. roa; llic 

iJlua[ion of Ihe Jcwi uf. 307. 
Cininalicl, ftijd fiintral rcformi 100, 
Gaon. ^ri^ Shcm Tub Ibn Gaun. 
(■annim, iTit, period '^f the mosl 

pTommcnl of. rccon^Irurrcd 

by Iht Gcniiah fraicincnis. 

78-9; Idlers and bouka by. 

Gardrn, The. Ste FarJei. 

'* Gales of Holiness, The," by 

Cl^ayini Viral, J79; a popular 

bookp aSi. 
Gavinera. Set Jacob Gavinco. 
Gcp«loKical lablea. in Ralibinic 

Ufrrature. 106, 
Gvnrrat Eioafd- Sre Beth hii- 

CrnetU, ibe Book of. a pauatE' 
in, intcrrprcied, 74; quoted, 
a J. 17s- 

Geni'ab, a, defined, 10; com- 
teiits of, a-j" 

Geniiah, the. at Cairo, j. s-jn: 
maMLiB<:rl]4ij [n. 6-7; pHnlcd 
niatler in. 7: dlAicultiei of 
working in^ 7-8; claucs of 
fragment} in, 9-ii» la-xj. rj- 
jn: ipevlmeni of handwriting 
in. i3-i4> Aquila's Bible >er- 
(ion in. iq, in and ibi! 
Gaonim. 28-9. 
Stff alio Fraffmenta. the, in the 
Gcnijah. 

" GenUah Sprclmena/' published 
in "The Jewish Quarterly 
Review." 45, 

GenlilcK. to be loved. ]6S. ajo; to 
he prayed for, 171, 

Georgbn- Hebrew |ia]imnf.e«lft. iB. 

German community in Snfed» 73^. 

German JeWB. emigrate lo Mobam^ 
medftn countries jsi-j; intro- 



duce the print in A trade in 
Safed, jji. 
Gibaon. Mrs. Srf Lewia-Gibiion 

collectiuD, the. 

Gjftfl of the LevEle, by Solomon 
AlkabeE, 717-^ 

Giftit the twenty^ four » of |he 
prieilhood. 73-4, 

Girls, the education of. 97-i. 

Gluckcl vun Hameln^ importance 
of ihe Memoirs of. 116-7; 
parentage of. 137; simplicity 
of. i'8; 6rst recollectioni of, 
i3S-g; on the return of Ibe 
Jews to Hamburg. 139; on 
the Chmiclnicki perflrcutiunt 
130; JILncAS of. ijo; marriage 
of. 13] ; on her husband^a 
family, iji-j; on ber hus- 
band, 133-4: removrs to Ham- 
burg. 134; ai a business Wo- 
man, T J4; on Sabbatai Zcbi, 
t2s-6; dfluahipr of. tnarriud, 

tj^-?' humility uf, ijS, r^o-i^ 
144; activilii-n of, ijS; edu- 
cation of, 138-0; a theodicy 
by. ijO'io; on the nicrcy of 
God, 140; on immortality, 
141-a; an iHrvicc of God, I4J- 
j; on love of neighbour. 143; 
injunction! of. to her chil- 
dren. 144-S- Iji^I yean of, 
l4!i-6; srcond marriage of, 
H$-6-, death of, 14^- 
Cnoiia, fragment of. a Jewish ■ 

tl3- 

God. love of and saintlineti, 

I Bo- 1. 
Goethe, as a iludent of Hebrew, 

35- 
Cold irk, used by Jew*. 14. 
Goliatb. alluded to. n i. 
Gomperr. Elia, fat her- in-law of 

GlQfkel von HamcLn*« dflugb- 

ler. ij6. 
Gomperr. Koasman. son-in-law of 

GliJcket von Hamel:^, 1J6-7. 
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CoH^clfl. ibc, and Schlticrmachcr, 


flananel Jbn Aalnra, misralci 10 ^| 


104- 


Safed. 2o6, ■ 


Ste atio Johaanuie Gospel, the; 


H^ndiemfts, and the Tonh, 7^t»l ^| 


and Synoptic Gospels. Ihc. 


in the cduc«Uao of efaildrea, , 


Grace, (he reality aft and finint- 


96, 


liness, 179. iSo-i. 


See oho Arli*an: and Trader 


firacc afrer meal*, at a banquet, 


Handwriting of the BibJe iw^f' 


88 1 hovj To prQnounCE» ^ZQl n 


mcnls En the Gcnizab. tj-14. 


Psalm addpd to, ^47. 


Hanover, alluded to. 1 ji, ^04- 


GractE, aE)ud«d to. itJ. 


Harvest, metaphorical ly used, 10;, 


Grain, exported from Safcd. ajo> 


Hatred, impairs the rclatian b^ 


Great Synagotiue, the. ancl the 


tween man and Kii fellow. 


dates of Ben Sira, 56; contro- 


J 66. 


versy about, IOS'6. 


" Head of the banquet house,** 


Grcalneas, human, tbe Ideal of 


84- 5' 


iijr. 


ITeavc-offermg. Stt Temtnalu 


Greek, the use of, by Aquil*, aa-j, 


Htavenly Academy, ibe, vreeliBfl 


24: eslpemcd by tbe RabbUr 


from, to Josepb Ciru. iiS-i^; 


*4- 


Isaac Li}ria and. 2$6. 


Greck-Hcbrew palimpsests. 18. 2^^ 


Heavenly Father^ a favourite «i- 


Greek synagogue, in S'ifed. 229- 


preuion with Gluckel ion 


Greek verhjon of the Bible, the. by 


Hamein, 142-3. 


AquilDi 32-5; in Ihe Gcniiahi 


See ^iso " Father In heaTcn." 


15 ; value uf Geniiab (tb^- 


liehreW) secular ut< of, 3; the 


menlB of. aj. 


Eludy of, difliciilt, 33; impcir- 


Green. I lie colour of Sabbatai 


tance of vocalisation of. js^; 


Zebl, i^s. 


purpose of the study of. jA; 


Grieve, David, alluded To. iSft. 


ignarBnce of. snd critvivm Df 


Grove, Mrs. Uly, quoted, 1:17. 


the Hible, jj-S; in fhe time of 




Ren 5ir3, 46; how wvch 


Hadrian, Emperor, kin^min of 


kfiDWTi hy Gluckcl von IliA- 


Aquila. jo. 


ela. 118-9: and JcvUh oni' 


HaHiographa, the . colophons to 


Versify sludcnls. 194-5; ^^tA 


manuscripts of. 16: date of. 


of the study of. ii»7-B-. ictbor- 


44; and the dales of Ben Sirii, 


ancc of, among Jews, 19^^ 


561 Ben Sira on, 59. 


Hebfcw-Hebfew paJimpsrtta, iS. 


Hal, alluded to, j8. 


Hebrew liicraiiire, a Tfaitameat. 


ITalevy, Joseph, en Job onJ Ec 


^H 


ricsiasiicus, 46-7, 


Heine, and LecUak Otfdi. aat, ^^M 


Hamburg, the re-settlement of the 


Heiresses, in Jerusalem* 95^ ^H 


Jews in, 117, ii<H in the 


Heirs, male, Ben Sira on, ^H^o. ^H 


Memoirs of Gluckfl von Ila- 


Hcllenivlk influence on the ■#> <*' ^H 


neln. uS; victims of Chmid- 


Ben -Sir?, 5s^ ^H 


nicki in, xjo; the boric of 


Hcngstenberc, Prof., itluded 10, ^H 


CluckeT von Ilanieln, IJ4-S: 


33' ^M 


Messianic fever In, ijj. 


Herder, and Lfchah OfHi, «jL ^H 


Haraelii, difficulty of Journey to. 


llcsacn, rarnos vf. 5" Jo*«pll ^U 


ij«» 


Uamctn. ^H 
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HrraflQ, the, prcKrvcH render- 

in^B by Ai]iiilD, 3$. 
Ili|rh pricAl. pL, cgiamiuiDD bought 

(or, 95, 
High pricKl, the. as d^acribcd in 

\Higli prif^ra, rhc, i>E-JviJceefi of, 75. 

Uifljrr criticiim, the. See Ex- 
egCHis, TlibUcaU 

Ilildc&hcJm. alluded to, 135. 

Iinicl. and ihe Temple, 63; the 
doctrine of immorTaliiy in the 
lime of. ja-. 4 worbmEnifln, 
So; alluded to. uj. 

Uiiiorijch-Kritisi-hr EinUU^ng (lo 
The Old Trilament), by 
Kuenen. v:ilue of, 40. 

Iliilury. m ihe Geniiah, 17, ij. 
38-9; conlemporaneoua, in Ec- 
clf^taaltcus. 51-j. 

History of the Jcviih Ftof-U in 
ikt Agt of Jfjui Christ, by 
Sch^rcr. vatue of, 1 ig-jo. 

Holineifl, allied with saint tinc4», 
IS! 1 de6ncd» 151-j; heading 
for marriHge laws. 176- 

HdlinEBsei. the third of the Eigb' 
Errn Renedictionft, 67-8. 

Holy Ghost, the- Set Holy Spirit, 
Ihe. 

Holy Land, Ihe, a re luge for 
rxilcB. Jo J. jDj, 204-6; Ae^ 
ocribcd by SAmuel Uique. 
JDj; liilgrimAgeB lo, 305-6: ex- 
plored, aosi Joseph Caro de- 
urei To Aetlle in, 3 tg-jo ; 
illrflcdon of, 331-3. 

" Holy Man, The," epithet of 
Juae Lorian 167. 

Hnly Spirit, the, and Canonical 
bonlct. j; baptism with, 109; 
ai ustd in Jeviflh literature. 
Mo; and puHAcalion, iid-ii; 
aymboliied, lu^ia; and truth, 
<6). 

Home, the Jewish, In the lime of 
Qcn Sin, 70. 




Stt 



Sit 

and 



Homilelic commentary on ibe 

Bible, by Mooes Alaheich, 341. 
Homilelic nature of toaitfl. 87, 
Homr Rabbinicar. by Light foot, 

and the Talmud, 103, 
Horwitz. Ste l*aiab Horwitzjand 

Sabhalai HorwiU. 
HouK of Assembly, the. 

Beth ha-Kcneselh. the 
" House of Interpretation." 

Beth ha-MiJritsh^ ihp; 

Synagogue, the. 
Humility, of Gluckel von Hamcln, 

1 38, 1 40- 1 , 1 41 ; th? autidote 

to all unsocial gualitirt. i£3- 

70; btory illuat rating, aoR-g-. 

of tsaap Lor la, 272. 
Hnrwiti, Abraham. See Abraham 

Hurwitz. 
Husks, the, the powers of rvil, 

Isaac T^ria drlivvred from, 

353; diaguisrs, j6o. 

Hymns, Eur the dabbaih nieala. 

149- 
H ymnua Patrttrii. in EcrlesiastiruB, 

46. 47. 4*-9. 50- 67-B. 
Hypocrite A, excluded from the 

Divine Prcaence, 13 8, 

Ibn Eera, alluded to, 700. 

Idrai, the, of the Zohar, 361-3; 
iludicd by the Brhool of 
Isaar f.oria, 267. 

Idra. the Great, 261-3. 

ImmatJBTion*, the, of the Cab- 
bala, 358, isg. 

Immcrfiion, in Jewish lileralure, 
to<>-ro, 

Immotialiiy, the doctrine of, in 
Ecclesiaaticus, 69: accepted in 
Ihe Phariftaic schools, 70; 
Gliiekel von HameLn tm. 
T4i-a; belief fn, a Jewish doc- 
trine, 142. 

" In Mtmoriam," and the Sermon 
on the Mouiat. 36. 

Indians, the. an*! OiientaUsm, t^n. 

Informers, how looked upon, 166. 




i^Jd, uud by Jews. 14- 
\oa. mom funcliun of the 
B^e^c In Ben Sitq'b ^mt, 
, frte in tbc SyniqiuiEiJC, 66. 
ii/j0 £duc4tion- 
^relatitm. kabbink nilei of. 
16-iB, 

-nnM, difipbyrd by 11 
tlchan Aruch, 112. 
ctionfl to ihtf Old Teiti 
iC, vdLuc of. 37. 
iiha. amonff the Je«i in Ibe 
iiuc of Ben Sira» 71. 
. the Rd^Ic of, in Eccleviosti- 

ben JoBcph Chela, on Sifcd, 

c Ltiria , myatic, narralive 
■bou(. 173; promircnt fi^rc 
in Sufed. 210: np Mok» Cor- 
dovera, 341 ; on MoscB A[- 
■heirh, t^ii Ihc fAiTiUr of. 
J5r; ibc birit uf, jjj-j; the 
circtimcisLon of, >5J: pre- 
icr>city o£. J53; adapted by hU 
uncIC) 753: tcucUeTS of. ?5j, 
JS7 ; inlToduced to the Ca^ 
I'^la, 354-5; devoted itudcnt 
of the Cabbala, ts$; Elijah 
teubcB tb£ Cnhbala (o. 256; 
legendary account of. 356; 
library of. 356; indebted to 
Mofts CordovcrOi JS7-8. 161 1 
^sBDCJDtea o£. In Safed, 3$7. 
a6j-5; and the ayswm of Zim- 
rufit, j6d-i; iiupired by the 
Idros, 361-j; life of. In Safed. 
^63-4; son of, J64; esiimaie 
of, ai ■ Cabbaliat, sb^-S; 
eplfheia of, 366. 367: the fal- 
HowcTtt of, a66; and Cbayim 
Vin^i, 366-7; reticent on Cah- 
baliitic subjecta. 367, 275, jBd; 
perwnaljly of, 367 et jr./. ; 
t Hterfliiire otu 369; and hii 
AsftociaieB. 369-70; pmyer in 



the tyMtra of. *}v-i; ctnnU' 
tratene** of. 371-Ji charitiSit- 
neu of. 173-3; reUlkin "f, (c 
workmen, 373'S; ibe Sahhith 
cerebrated by. 375-8; huld* 
intercourse with Ihe driurled, 
J7i'6; kad luetemiiftjcLoui. 
'75-?; myiticil soooB by. 17^: 
ipiriiujUiscs Ibe whole lit* ut 
man. 27S-9; abstract of the 
teachinffs of, by Vital. 279; and 
Joicpb Caro, 379; dealh of, 
3B0; quest ionabltf autbcnlKily 
of the writingi jucrihrd %ti. 
jSo; adhcrenia of. 38j; cyna- 
jto^e in memory of, 3S4, 

liabclla. of Si>«in. alluded to, a 13. 

lAaiah. the Prophet, the Second, t 
fici. 39; atJuded to, £^ 

Tsifluhj the Book of. mterprelfil by 
the pEafmt. 36; reminiiiceTice* 
of, in Eccleiiaaticua. 50; Ben 
Slra on. 58-0; and Ibe Eigh- 
teen BenrdRcltonA. 67; mt vo- 
cial problema. 77; quotctl, »u. 

IfiRiah HorwiU, influence of Safrd 

□n, jSj; on Safcd. jSj. 
I ah mac 1 hvn Piabi. hidh pri«*i. 

cumplainl ajtainot ihc huufec 

of. 7S- 
larael Baal Shem. a Jeviih le- 

former, ipj; and the Mudy of 

the Bible, joq; alluded lo, 

»04- 
Israel Nagara. alluded to, ijjg 

ai a devolional poet, jji. 
Itfllian aynagoEuc in Safed, ^atf. 

Jabe-T- See Joieph Jabex. 

Jabneh (he daugblcr- voice he^rJ 

in, 114; and Johan^n ben 

Zskkst 134^ 
Jflchet-Agalhe Schwab. motber^liH 

Uv af (}Lucke] von Hatneln'i 

daughter. 146. 
Jacob. Che Miffbly One of, in Ec- 

cleaiaaficua, 67. 
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Jacob btn -YiUcr, author of Arba 
Turim, an; cpJEhpl of, in the 
Maggid Mrsharitn, 2Ji. 

Jacob BcTAb, potition of. in Saf«d, 
ijj-5i recognised ai an au- 
thority, ajj; works of, 233: 
altemi>U ta rc-iiilrodiJC( Ordi- 
nafion. 233- s- ogiponcnl of, 
i3*\ orilaina elders, 134. sjs, 
deaib -A. J35. 

Jacob GavmcTo. quoted by ELiezcr 
AEkjtrin 246. 

Jacob Manlino, bctray« Sotomon 
Molko, A J 5. 

Jamn, apostle, alluded lo, loo. 

Janseniats, the SchouE of the, al- 
luded 10. 17%. 

Jason, a Iratloroiiii priest. 65, 

Jealouay, impairs the relation be- 
tween nun and bis fellow, 
166. 

Jcconiah. *nd the daughter- voice, 
"3-M- 

Jcrembh, ihe Prophet, iyna^o^ue 
at Cairo named for, 5; alluded 

lo. J??. 

Jeremiah, the Book of, remind- 
ccucea of. in Eccleaiasiicut. 
50; ijuotcd, ii4p ■&■- passage 
In. inlerpreted. 1 rB- 

Jcrome, on Aquila's Greek version 
nf Ihe Bible, 24; mentions 
Kccletiatticus. 45. 

Jeruham. epithet of. In the Mag- 
llid .\ti^jhariiri. 22J. 

Jerusalem, a dinner in. 84-91; 1 
religious centre. 204-^1 un- 
favourable condiliont prevail- 
ing in. 20JI SolDmon Molko 
visils. 374: Dutilrfpa Safed. 

Jeruvilem Talmud, ibe. fragmtnta 
of I En the Ircnirah. 10, 15. 
J7-fli (tientific value of, 27-8, 
Sir aho. Talmud, the. 

Jesua. Jewish literature on. toj; 
llir fime of. idj; the baptiAfn 
of. 110-11; Jewiab life in the 



time of, not t>ropfriy Ireatedi 
i3d; place of, in rhe flld Tesi- 
amcnt studies bj- Chrisliani. 
aot. 

Jtjtu Sirach vKd die tocvte 
Frage, by Pa«tor Wohlcnbcrg. 
quoted, 77. 

Jesus the son of Sii-aeh. See Ben 
Sira; and Eedesiaaticus. 

Jewisli persuasion, the, and. na- 
tionality, iSj-j. 

"Jewish Ui'fl'terly Review. The," 
publishes the original Hebrew 
of Ecclesiastic us t 45^ 

Jcwisti Thru logical Seminary of 
Amerieaj The. in possession 
of Atin\ah. by Closes Cor- 
doveru. 340^ a manuscript in. 
used, jflg, 

Jews, (be. and the Septuaginl. 23; 
and national tel f -conscious- 
i^eff, 187-3; and a r^i^iou} 
mission. 184-7 '• B^d intellect- 
ual achievements. 1S4-5; of 
the East and West contrasred. 
165-Ci, 189-93; and Ihe natural 
sciencM, i^j; and the Hebrew 
laneuagc. 194-5, and theoloBy. 
'95' 

Job. rhe Dook of. theories on the 
date of. 46; the name of, 
omitted in the tireck Ef- 
cleslasticus, 46-7; and the cos- 
mography of lien Sira, 47; 
and the Eighteen Benedic- 
tions. 6S; verses from. In Ec- 
elcfiia&ticus, 68 ; quoted. 1 1 3. 

Job, epilhet of, uB. 

Joc^ M., alluded Id. li^- 

Johanan ben Zakkai, and the first 
chapter of Erckief. UJ-J- 

Johanninc fktbpel, the, as used by 
SchleiermachiTf. 104^ 

Jonah, Rahbenu, epithet of. It] tlw 
Muggiil ^tfshonm. 212., 

Jow, vifinn of, lu-lj^ 

Jo*eph, epithet of, 118. 
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JwcVfe Cm. kgiM KU<sa»»l of. 
••»i; oa the miiium tt 
^■v. >7b; bb S « M . >>•: 

sm; bott >a4 cadr Git af. 
aim; Ac fint HilacUe •B' 
Ifearitf. aii-ii; voriu bf, 
»>■>]> tbc MaKx-Aocd of, 

iaA Madfa^ uTfrd vpcu, b^ 
ttie Ucntar-Aoael, (17; three 
UfibstioTu of. itT-ii 1 doirn 
ncoaniliaa •■ m inlctlccUBl 
■Mhjlllt. iir->9; the am o{, 
•IT-iS, ■■{: daim lo ■cttle 
fa tbe Holi' Lsnd. liv-io: 
desires imnyrdDni. ud^ 1 . 
ii6-7: Murhment oC to Solo- 
njon AHobM, aij. »37: »t- 
tactament of. to SolotnoD 
UoDeo, 211, Jis-7' rcasoTU of. 
for Httlinff in Safcd, J7S» 
322-3; and Jac<>b Bcrtb, 133. 
an; ordained elder, sii\ in- 
fluence of. STOWS. JJ!, 136-?; 
as bead of a Talmudica] col. 
lege, J36-7; on MoHi Cor- 
dovero. 140-1 ; alluded to, i^o; 
and Isaac Loria. i;;. 1645. 
A79; and the Cabbala. 164'j: 
death of, 183; dlKiplc of. 

Joseph ITampln. father-in-law of 
Cluckel, tnarriase of, 131 ; 
GluckEl's veneration for, jjj. 

JoMph Jibei, on Ibe Jc«i of 
Spain. 30J. jd4- 

JoBcph Mantabia, on Safed. ao6. 

Jo>eph Nagara. Bcribe in Safed, 

JoMpb de la Relne. (ite of. 34E. 
Joaefih Sarapia^i. a rciidcnt nf 

Safed. activiiict of. J06-7; 



•niii t\r (BBeBe cMildWKd 
It. «» 

JOKph TiTtauk. Ccodcr of Sola- 
mm AIIab«, 12;; tcofbcr of 
UoteA Alftbeich. J41. 

fc mf b Trani, csBicTBla to Tnrkcr, 

}«wffc Zuvbaihi, Ac EstMk aC. 
«$«■ 

JeMftaa, so tkc pEnlui-GncIc 

period of Jrv^h kkAorr, 43, 

Bied br (be fcicWr rrWi^pi. 

loj. 
Joihiia, teacher nf Aqtilla. 11. u. 
Jaihm ben Gimala, how node 

fai(b print. OS. 
Jotliua ben Hananlkb. u>d B«a 

Soma, r la. 
Jo^na ben Leri, and tbe daofh. 

tei-Toiee. 114-15; osd EUjak, 

i6s-6. 
Joshua ben Nun, labbi in Safed, 

Ma. 

Joftbna ben Perachjah, on friend 

ship. 91. 

Joy. the place of. in the life of 
the mystic. J50. 

Jndah Halevl. alluded in. ijj. 
1Q4; and the aludy of the 
Bible, joo, 

JuditvD, Aquilaa proselyte to. la, 
21. 12; the stale of. in the 
time of Ren Sira, $S; limita' 
lions i)^nor?nily ascribed to. 
I4II-?, 161, iSG. 19a; and tbe 
ideas of the twentieth <cn-< 
tnrjr. 150: and the relation ol 
the scjtca. 175-6; charged with 
lack of enthuiiasm. 186, 190; 
Englittli. a fcircisnrr on, if^ 
9y, asceticism in. 191-j; 
proper enponenls of. ij>: the 
reformers of. r9J: spiritvalitjr 
in, 192-j: and learning. 196-7; 
unfavaurable position of, 
197-9. 

Judaism, po8t-c*ilic, character of, 
H; the Sjmagogne in, 6a. 
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Jfl^bcb-PtutBch. laiiB;uBHe of lh(? 


Kiitel, on ihc riie af tbe CftnoD, ■ 


Mrmoin of G]u<:k?1 von lla- 


43- 


tbcln. 138; lilrrsluic in. and 


Korah, aCludrd to. 276^ 


Clilcliel von Hlmrln. ijg. 


Krochiual. on the SanhcdriUp lofi; 




A Jcwiili reformer, i^-J. 


Kalir, and Ssfcd, loj. 


Kuenen, u a Dible critic. 40; 


Kaliiic period. iLic, ipcciinena of. 


fllludcni 10, ^J, aoo; un the 


in Ibc GcRJiab, 19. 


Sanhedrin, 106. 


Karaile!^, Itic. comrovcrBici of. 




Willi the RabhinitcB. 38. 


Lamb, term for ihe KrHtselh It- 


Kaufmann. Dnvid, u editor, ia6-r. 


fiiet. lal. 


Kitituschj chrdnuiofty of tbc Ptr- 


Larcia, alluded to, 306. 


•ian-Gtrrli piriod by. 41. 


LasaalJe, alluded lo, 7?. 


KiydsBowcr. Sit Aaron Kay- 


Law. the, in llic limt of Ucn 


danowcr. 


Sira. 1%: Ibr aUmlard of, not H 


" Keduibah," bcadins fur mar- 


apitlicabk 1i> ihe wiiiT, i$j: H 


riage lawi. 176. 


and ipHtuKlity, rS^-B, igo; H 


Kcduibah. holiness, allied nilli 


the |iroi>cr performance of, ^b 


Chasidolh. iji'- 


191 : the need of iludy af. 197, H 


Stt ufio tiolineM. 


700- 1 - ^B 


Kidtuha'h ha-Cufli, holiness of 


5^4" also Bible, the; IVntaleucb, ^ 


the flesh, insisted on, jBj. 


thei and Torah, Ibc. 


Kttali ha-Tolintid . by JoKph Caro. 


Leuei. among Ibc Gvniub trmz- 


HJ. 


mcDts. jS. 


Kftitlli ha-Gtintoh, the. and the 


LecUah Dodi. by Solomon Alka- 


data of Ben Sir*, s^' 


iKf. pof^ularity of, ajS; san^ 


Stt alio Cieal Synagogue, the. 


by Inac Lorla. 275. 


Kmitih Itrarl. ibe, in RabhinK; 


Legal documeotii in the GcnUah, 


theology, iJi-a; and the indi- 


r 1, 


vidual, 13J-S- 


Legends, rcfmrding Aquila, lo-i'. 


St* aUo CongregHdon of Israel, 


regarding Jfsus, ioj; regard- 


the. 


{ng Sofomoa Moilio, 234; re- 


Kennicotl, on the Septuaginl. 15, 


garding Isaac [jjHdt as^-j. 


Kittpk Mishnth. by Jo»epb Caro, 


154, 3j6, 257; regarding Cor< 


JJ3-1J. 


dorrro, a6i ; regarding Jere- 


Ktthnbak, Ihe. forgotten at Ibc 


miah. 3JJ, 


wedding of GIQcket von lla- 


Leii^rifl, alluded \o, T34, 


mcln's daughter. 1J7, 


Lcnkbrrg, alluded lo. ija. 


KlthMm. the. Stt Hagiographa, 


Lciltn, among Ihe GenlMb frag- 


tbc 


menti, j|t^ 


Kidduih, Ihe, and Solomon Molko, 


Levi ben <Aben) Cbabib, on tbe 


31 4 i made by laaac Lorla, 


leadersbip of Safed, 330; op- 


^ >7B. 


ponenr of Jaf^ob Bcrab. in the 


^H| Kinchi, ■lludrd to. aoo, 761. 


Otdination conlrnverty. a,^4i- 


^^^^^^ " Kingdom of FTc«v«n« The," ni>t 


Leviiicnl Code, tbe. binding \n Uie 


^^^^^H undcrMDod by Chrlitimn writ- 


time of Den Sira. 64. 


^^^^^^^^ en, ijo. 


5«e aUo PricaiJy Code, tbc 



>4< 



1^^^^ 
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Lmftleut O* Book «t vola* of, 
lor chttdran, i6; ■ poMM* ^ 
lUBrprctOQf iiof qomcqi s^o^ 

■7* 

L**7, Ccii. fm C«r( Lory. 
LavWoiboaD eidloctioa of fn^- 

&wsli> tbcw ond W fTl ftlitlhiiii, 

■a. 45- 
Imta. Hro. Sn LawMHbooB 

«Bll«ttoo, dw. 
IJu«k odndcd from Ibo Dlrfao 

ft wn c t , 138. 

UUoa. allBded to, iSr. 
Uark. 5m Moom of Lfarla. 
Ulhttoo^ and tki Tohnd. ■•«. 
£M«(* ,?h«/ka<ita, mmaeripl la 

Cmusoh uniTorutyp sS^ 
Uti a*i naed mUcioifcollr ta 

KibUok Ifttntara, lot. 
T <rM^lw_ AbnhuD, on tbc tin of 

Slavery, 157. 
" Ijon-Whctpi. Tbt," the follow- 

en of Isaac Loria, 366. 
Lisbon, alluded to, 223. 
Lltcralutc, Hebrew, a TeitBnent, 

31-a. 
" Little Book of Sainta," quoled, 

'7«- 
Utorffkal eleneota in Eccleiiaiti- 

cui, 50, ST. 
LiturgT, a. created by the Syna- 

toguF. 6t. for midaicM, 156. 
Liturgy, the fragmenlg of, in tbe 

Geniiali, 9. 10, la, 18- if, 

35^6; palimpaesta, iB-ig; lini' 

ilarity of, to Eccleiiaiticui, 

a6; confession of aim in, 157. 
Str also Paitanim; Piyutim; 

and Prayer, 
Livea, The, by Plutarch, cited, ao. 
Loaui. 5(( Elijah Loam. 
Lob Bon, brothcr.in-law of Gluct 

ct von Hameln, 13]. 
L9b Pinlierle, father of Gluckel 

von Hameln, la?; provides for 

the victims of Cbmlclnicki. 

tjo; informed agalnit, ijo-i. 



" EmA FnqNr." Ihi^ pvaart ti^ 

la Ac Tataad, laa. 
Loria, lHa& Sm Iwaa Loria. 
Lom^Da, altoiii to, 14^ 
Lon. tha aalMoto to aH 

qadhtai. iM^i; tW 

■bit of, applied to the 1 

of nan to God, 17ft. 
Tannin, Uoaca Ckayla. boafea 

by, .«■-<. 
LiBtHta, Saawd Davii, m a Hble 

«ritk^ 44; and tW mmir of 

tha BttU, aoo. 
L]rdd*, aUtriad to, i«5. 
Mv, cliwWrd, Its. 
Sm aba tkn. 



MMAHmw, Dr. DoMld, 
to, 4- 

Hairakaaii Paalaa, tha, dw Baa- 
bar of, doubtful, 4a; lOB- 
luage of, 44 i hypotheata of, 
not endoraed by tbe oHcinal 
Eccletiutieua, 46, 47-S; ioe|K 
tkiam •• to tbe bypothcaii o^ 
it. 
Stt oho Paaloia, the- 

Maccabcani, the. Ibc riae oL 
alter Ben Sira, J J. 

Matcabee*, the. Second Book of, 
cited, 65. 

Haggid, the. of Joaepb Caro. Sii 
Uentor-Ancel. the, of JooeiA 
Caro. 

Maggid, the. of Solomon Mollta, 
"4. 

Haggid Utikarim, the, by Joacpb 
Caro. ai3; diary of apirltu^ 
experieneca, 314; non-legal 
nature of, 314-15, namea oc- 
curring in, aai-a. 

Magi, tbe, ttory of, aa viewed br 
the Rabbinic itudent, 10;. 

Mainonidei, alluded to. iSi on 
marriage law*, 176; and the 
atudy of the Bible, aoo; Ji^ 
oeph Caro commentator oa 
the worka of, aia-ij; epithet 
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of, fn the Magiid Mtthttrim. 

212. 

MAunonidti controveny, r docii- 

inent on thp, and Safed, 206. 
MakrrcH. on Cairo, y 
Matacht ha-SMortiK Ibe, 124. 
Mar* in the Cabtifia, 261-3, 26S-9, 

3^ii the OriKini^ 262. 
MADuuhp Tcpentam, 115^6. 
Manoih ka-Ltvi. by Solomon 

Atkabei, 177-B. 
Mantabu. Stt Joseph Mantabia. 
Mantino, Sft Jacob Manlino- 
Mantua, Solomon Kfoiko dies ai, 

"5- 
ManuicnpiB jn a Gcniiah, 6-7, 11, 
Maratia bath Bocthui, heireu, 05. 
Marcion, epithet applied 10 

Schteicrmacher, 104; alluded 

to» 159- 
Marquardi, tlluded to, S6. 
Marrano. a, the edui^aiion of* 223; 

and Ihe Cabbalah. 254- 
Uarria;*, Ben Sira on, 96. 98: tbe 

Rabbia on, 96. 
^rr alao Dacbelon; and CeM- 

bacy. 
Marriage contract*, in the Geni- 

rah, 1 1 . 
Marria^ laws, Maimonidn on, 

t76- 
MarseiUaiK, applied to a Piyut, 

Martinetn, quoted, iBj, 

Martyrdom, and aamtUneu, 178^ 
of the JeweHei in Spain, 2qj; 
desired by Joseph Caro. 
320-K of Solomon Moiko in- 
fluences Joieph Caro, 226-71 
benediction pre^edinji, 226-7. 

Btarx, Karl, alluded to, 77, 

Mu*oretk nolei on Bible frag- 
menti in the Cettizih, ij. 

Muaorelic text of the Bible, the, 
dread of ptrtillity for, 37. 

Matthew, the Goape! of, compared 
whh Ral^irtlc literature, 107- 
to; quoted, laj. 



Maurice of Nassau, at the wed- 
ding of Gluckel von Hancln's 
daughter, 137. 

Meal-offering, the. indiipensabLe 
in the time of Ben Sira, 64. 

Meat, al dinners in Jerusalem, 
86, 87- 

Mcchilta, and the study of the 
Bible, 200^ 

Medical profession, the. in the 
time of Ben Sira, 71, 75-7. 

Meir. Srr Hen Meir. 

M<moirm drr GiSckcl i-on Ha- 
mtin, edited by Kaufmann. 
126-7; character and contents 
of, l?7-S, 137; language of, 
ijB; opening words of, 139; 
how preserved. 146-7. 

" Men of the Station," and fast- 
ing, 161. 

Menahcm Azartah, on Hosea Cor- 
dovero's fertility at an tm- 
thoT. 240; on Cordovero't ays- 
tern, 260-1. 

Mentor- Angel, the, of Joseph 
Caro, advises him to leave 
Nicopolis, aio; and the Misb- 
nab, aij; the voice of, 213- 
14; reproves Joseph Caro, 
214, 216; control FKercised 
by, aij; exiling demands by. 
175-16; instructions by. 216; 
reading and studies recom- 
mended by, 217; lendernctt 
of, 117; promises by, to Jo- 
seph Caro. 217-21: pedagog- 
ical tac(ic) of, iiS'i^, 711 ; 
■nd Aojourn In the Holy 
Land, 219-20: and Solomon 
Moiko. 225-6, 233; on Joseph 
Caro's dwell ing'place, 232^3; 
and Ordination. 234-5; on J^*- 
fteph Caro's social work, 135: 
on the Sabbath meals, 248. 
Set alio ^fi&bnah. the. 
Menu of a dinner In JeruMlem, 
86. 
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IklEnidtt. the, ihF star of, 107: 
ctcaljuii oi ibE Spirit at, JJI. 
^ptf also M»aUh, iIjc, the «4' 
vent of. 

Mnsbh, (he» the advent of» pray- 
ed for ia the lime of Bcd 
Sira» s' - preached by Solo- 
mon Mi^lko. 17 A,. i2Si Aim' 
cusjcd hy tht F^ociely Tent of 
Pcaec, Z44: JoHCph de Ta 
Rfina mi, J48; and the trans- 
mi gr alia n of 40ul9. 37^ 

Meisianic belief, the. in Ecclesjas- 
liciia. 50-1. 

Melaphors, BihHral, in ihr Cab- 
bala. 36^-3- 

MelFnipsychusis, Isaac Lnria (o re- 
drcm BOuls ftom. J53; in 
Isaac Loria's sj^ittm, 270, 
375-7. 

MetE, in the Memoira of Gl^ckel 
von Hameln, uS, hone of 
Gliickct von llamdn, MS-S^ 

MidniRht. a time for prayer, 
'SS'fi; ofdef Gf prayer* (or, 
156-7: the confeaaion of iii» 
at. '57' 

Midiash, ihe. i|ianicd. 1 lA, 16O' 

Midrash Halrbah^ Ihe, commenlary 
on. 241. 

MidraBhiifli rhe, fragment* of, in 
the CenJrah. 10, ti; miracle* 
in, I J J- J. 

flighty One of Jacob, in Ec- 
eltsUflticus, IS7. 

Mikweh of Urarl, explained, no. 

Military ?la». a. in Ihe timp of 
Hen Sira, 73-i- 

Millon. alJti>]ed In, 3;. 

Mine hah service* attended by 
bu tineas men in Hamburg, 
135- 

Mirackft, pUcv of. in the spiritual 
history of the Jew*, tti-y 

MUhnaK the. the lanfruane of. 
441 41 Cato'n Mentof' Angel, 
i&ii 113: C»ra'i fondneia foi. 



113; Carci^a vinmrt df, « 1^ 
■4- 

5rr alia Mentor<AaflFl. the, nf 

Joeeph Caro« 
Muhn^h Tarah. by MatnuiQidcB, 

commentary on, Jij. 
Mifoil, humihiy of. jo> 
Miuion, a Jewish, 1S4-7, 
Miuionartes, chumeterifilk* vf, 

1S4, 1 86. 
Mitfwah. a. die proper p«rfcnn- 

DQCe of, 191. 
Klocaiti, a Sephardic mcrcluat. 

'J7' 
Modesty. Ben Sim on, 91. 
Mohammedan coua tries, niigraliofi 

of Jews to, 251-t^ 
Mohammedans, Ihe. rclaiioD of, 

to the Jewi of the floly I^nd, 

107. 
Monday, a faR, ]6i. 
Moral precepts, composed by 

Moses Cordijvero, for tbc At- 

uciaira, j.iS-q; compo^eij i*f 

Sulomon Alkdbcc, 139-. el^ 

terved by ihe uints of Saf*^ 

aH^. 14 J- JO r. 
Morality, and >[>iH|ti4lity, iSy. 
Mordecai Francii. ran' fanner, 

uncfe of Isaac Loria iij, 

Moriacos. the. in Smfed. aj& 

Mocaic pertuafion, the. and na' 
tionalily, jSj-j. 

Motes, and the autbonbip of ihe 
Torah. 39-, alluded I4. tf^ 

MoSei Alfbeich. book by, prialtf>l 
in Safed. 231. diKiple of Ji>' 
seph Carci. a)7, 341; «« ■ 
Hholir. 34K alluded to, Jtdi 
and Samuel hen Nae-hnt*At 

MoBe« Cordovern, Cabbalist. a dj*- 
ciple of. 3dft, i?B; broiher-tit^ 

law nf fioLomon AlkaSc*. ajy^ 
aay; dudple of Jcnrrb Caro^ 
J37: at Talmnditt, 'IT- and 
Solomon Alkabce, aJ7' ■J^4ot 
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moral prec«pl< composed by, 
33GU9, 2j8, 1B9; chief work 
eif, J40; other works of, 740; 
culoiEH'B on, 240-r: alluded to, 
350; and laaac LoHa, ^s^-H, 
a6i, j6j; on the Ant im- 
manatioiiA. 2;g; and iht ty^ 
trirt of Zim^um, a6o-]» rever- 
cncc for. 36s: (he diiciplc* 
of, and 1»aac l^ria, 3i56, 

Moses Galanti, disciple of Joseph 
V^tn, dR;i, 4S4- 

Motei of Hamela, grandton of 
flluckH, 146. 

Moses hen Joatph Trani. Rabbi 
at 5afcd, 235-7; urdaincd an 
cider, ajs ; dc^-ntion of, (o 
Jacub Berab. 335; works of, 
J35: a gperialiit on real eslate 
(imitations, 236; differs with 
Joseph Cflfo. jjfr: alluded t-^, 
250; Jealh of> 2S3; son of, 
a83, 205^ 

Moacs hm Jiidah, siicns a docu' 
ment in the Maimonides con^ 
trover^y, ao6. 

MoHcs of Lieria, precc|}|s by, aSg. 

Mother, term for the Kmtsclh 
Jsr:jci, 121. 

MourninK, the periiril of, itit. 

Mu^ic, il a hanquct in (he time of 
Tkn Sira, 99. 9a. 

Mystical *ork». in ibe Cpenitah, 
11, 

Uyslic^i, Jewish, on (he Ijiw and 
Love, jgo; on the world and 

<ioil, ^5^ 
M>slici-*m. and uinllincss. ug. 
1 77-8. 

N'airlmianL See Samuel hen Nvh- | 

m;ini, 
Sachmanidtv and (he dietary 

law«, n^o; nn the relalion of 

the sexes. 176; and th? study 

of the Rihle, too. 



Nagara. See Israel Nagara; and 
JoKph Naiiara. 

Naphtali, Safed in the allotmetit 
nf the tril>e of, 202. 

Nasi, the. officer of the Saahe- 
drin, 105. 

Nathan Nata, on (he sinfulncM 
of the Jews. 204. 

Kalionality, and the Jewish ]vt- 
suasion, [S1-3; Jew» begifinff 
for a, i6j-4- 

Nalural «ciences, the, and the 
Jews, 193- 

Naumann, on Den SirA, 77. 

Natarire vow, the. Eten Sira on. 
00; inferences from, 161^ 

** Seeds of the Congregation," so- 
cial work, 135. 

Kehcmiah, the Book of, on the 
portions of the Invites* 74; 
and sijcial eviU, 78-9' 

AVffcrjA kaChayin, ipiritualHy 
displayed in, 192'^. 

Sent Kirtii/ithe Zeitichrift^ al- 
luded to, 77. 

Newman, alluded to, 187. 

New-ITchrew, language of Eccle- 
siastkui, 44. 4?- 

New Mnnn, the, additional service 
on the eve of, in Safed; 
24.1-4^ a holiday, J4^ 

New Testampnt, the, cited. ,^8; 
the Talmud Important in the 
(ludy of, toj; used by the 
higher criticism, 105: ci>m- 
pared with Rabbinic homilies, 
106 ct seq.'. Rabbinic phrasc- 
oiiiiiy in, M7; relation of, to 
the Old Testament, 20J. 

N«w Year's Day, the third Bene- 
diction for, 67'*- 

Nicopolis. Joseph Caro in, 210: 
alluded (o, J JO, 22 A. 

Nineteenth century, the, ideas of, 

Nowack. on tocial problems in It- 
raet, 78. 




Mumbtn, Ihe BooK of. ■ psiugc 
in. uied hotailetioUT, 107; 
a passage in, interpreted, jiS. 

Nursing, taught to girls. gS. 

Oalhs, a Midralb on. llB: UoMl 

Cordoiero 00, sjB. 
Obadiah of Bertinora. on the Jew* 

of Saffd, ao}-8. 
Oil, proceed near Safed, ajo; e3^ 

ported from Safed, »jo. 
Old Tenament, itar, relation of. 

IQ the New Testament, aoi; 

finatiiy of. vox. 
Set alio Bible, the. 
Ollvea, the Mount of, meelinc* of 

pilgrims on, laf. 
" One Hundred and Thirly-Elghl 

Doors of Wiidom," by Mosri 

Oiayim Luualto, j8l. 
Oral Lav, the, codified In the 

Btlh Soseph. Jii. 
Sit alia Talmud, the. 
" Order of Prayers for Midnight. 

The," 156. 
Ordinances of Ezra, the, and the 

dales of Ben Sir*. Jfi. 
•* Ordination," allempu to re-in- 
troduce, ijj-s; full meaning 

of, »33-4; imiKirtanie of, i}4- 
Origen, and Aqnila's Creek ver- 

gioa of the Bible, ^4-5. 
Original sin, the doctrine of. in 

Eccleaiastieus, 69. 
Orphans, treatment of. in Safed, 

»4?- 
Oxford, fragments of EulesiaBii* 
CMS at, 10. 

Paiitiim. the riligioui value of 
the ivork of, 18-14- 
Set otto Liturgy, the. 
Palestine, the Loiia family in, 

IS'- 
See also Tloly Land, the. 
Palimpseiis, among the Genluh 

fragments, 17-18. a;. 
" Paradise Lost," alluded to, jj- 



Pardea. the, a Cabbaliatic wrib 
by Uom Cordovcf^t ^4*1 
and Zimxum^ a6a. 

ParUBS. of Rambuis. »7< IJb-)> 
of HeSKn. iji, ijij in Ika 
Cologne province ^33i of 
Men, 145, 146. 

PamfkiiH, dwell apon br !«■■ 
Lotia, j6i; deHoed, aCi. 

Paacal. alluded Is, 178- 

Fasauver, the, apccial prafcn lor, 
in Safed, a44. 

■' Path of tbe Uprigbl. TU." by 
Hose* CbayiD 't"Hl'i'. 
aSi.a. 

Palbological inierai utaidwd In 
Safed, a47. 

Pedigree, Ben Sirs on, 96, 

Penance, sad repeolaocc, J^i, 

Penitential Day*, the. M viewed 
by the aaint, i^g, 

pEniteota, the Society of. de- 
Kribed, >4;, 449. 

Ptniitt, by Pascal, alluded id. 
178. 

Pentateuch, the, diapoaition of 
worn-4u1 copies of, i; colo- 
phons 10 manuacnpta of. ifi, 
17; criticism of, 33-t\ tbe 
revelation of Cod 10 nun, 
TS4- 
Sit alio Bible, the; Law, Ibc^ 
To rah, the. 

Prpys. tbi diary o(, alluded la. 

u. 

Peile«, Dr. Felix, on Iretlia-writ- 

Ing, ij. 
Persecutions, and the Jewish 

genius, iRs- 
Persian inHueDcc in EeeleaiadieiM, 

ji-j. 
Peraian-Gteet period, the, of Jew 

lih hittury. a document of, a6; 

according to modem Bible 

critici, 41, 4a. 43- 
Pesikta. the, and the study of 

the Bible, aoo. 
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^^H Ftira. in the New Teitament anH 


rait-Biblical literature, the study 


^^H 111 Rabbinic TilcraluTc, iTS-ig. 


of, 197: Judaism and Cbris- 


^^^1 Peliilancr* imiiairs ihc rclulion Ih:- 


lian Btholari, jqi. 


^^^1 (wccti man and hi» frilowt 


S^f also Talmud, the- 


^H 


Pottcrfl. amUHH the Jews in the 


^^H Pharchl. tr^vcUer. expLorrs the 


time of Hen Sira, 71. 


^^H Holy L^nd. 20%. 206. 


Poverty, Ben Siro'i view on. Sj. 


^^H Phir«2 Colobi. head of Ibe Safcd 


Power, desire For. impain (he re- 


^^H Gommunily. a mere bin E, 'oB. 


lation of man and bia fellow. 


^^^1 rhariiaic S<:hQo1q. llie, and tbe 


166. 


^^^^ doctrine of immoTtalily. 70. 


Prayer, the revelalion of man to 


^^M Phlln. BUuded to, -t- 


God, g, 1 <.4-. !n the Syna- 


^^^1 rbilofopbical works^ in tbe Genl- 


flo^ue, 66-8; nature of, 66; 


^^^1 


and the artisan. 70; the place 


^^H PhinchoA ben Jair. on puriAcalion, 


of, among the Jews, lao-i ; 


^^H J TO'j I : the reincarnation af. 


and soinilincsi, 154-7^ ihantra- 


^H 


giving for, 155: by God. 155; 


^^H rbyiiognarny, Jmac Lotia an 


favourable time for. ijv^; 


^^H adcpi 2ftt^. 


muAt be universal. 171; the 


^^H PhysloloByt vtuJicd by the Rabbia, 


place of, in SaEed, 7-*3-3l 


^H 


and charity. 246-7; in The 


^^H Pilgrima^eB. lo the ila\y I>nd, 


system of laaac I-^ria, 770-1. 


^^M J 05^ 


Sfe also Liturgy, tfae- 


^^H Firu, UioK°- Marruo name of 


Praycr-Bdok, the, fragments of, iu 


^^H Solomcin Molko. aij. 


Ihe Genirah. ^^^^H 


^^H Pirkr ^both. quoted, u, 3a, la?: 


Sre also Liltirgy, the. ^^^^H 


^^H a commentary on, ^so. 


Prescripiions. mcJical, in the ^\ 


^^H riyutim, of Ihe Klliric period. 


Gcniiah.it. 


^^^1 i9\ paHmpac«l9. J 5. 


" PieHidenl " of the Sanhedrin, a 


^^H 5^' o/jEi Liturgy, tbe; cind 


proMlyle. 64^ 


^^H Paitanim. 


Set alio Nail, the. 


^^H " ncJiflurci of Faith," by Ruskin, 


Pride, impairs the relalion be- 


^^H qudied, jjy. 


tween man and hii fellow, 


^^H riularch, cited, 20. 


16A; the Hource of all tvils. 


^^H PococIe, and (he Tatmud, 103. 


167-8. 


^^H Poland. Ihe Jews of. victimi uf 


Prieilhood, the crown of tlic, 1^4' 


^^1 ChmielmctcE, rfO'^ai D centre 


" Priestly Code," the. expounded 


^^M f4>r Jewish Btudicai '3^; the 


by Ei-ekicl, 36; supposed evil 


^^H [^Ha family in, ijk 


eflecls of, 71. 


^^1 Poliih Jewt» as rcformera. iQJ^ 


Sfc a/jp Lefitical Code, the. 


^^H Polilt^l dietmciiona, value of. to 


Priesli, Ihe, admired by Uen Sira. 


^^H tbe Jews. 


6s: iraiton, 65-6; and Ihe die- 


^^H Potirjci, Ihe, of Ben Sara, Bj^ 


tary taws, 70; revenue! of. 


^^H Poria Mcsis^ hy Pocwk, and the 


73-5' deapcrale position of. 


^^V Talmud, 103. 


7j; a« taK-farmer». 71^- 


^^M Portugaf. tbe cKitea trota, In the 


Printeri. in demand in Safed, ajl, 


^^H Holy Land, joj, 32S-3"; i^'' 


Privoll tbfH df Rdmrr. by Mar- 


^^H luded (a. sjt. 


quardt, alluded to, S£. 
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Pradqeti of tha mlgfcbwuhoed of 
Safed, ajg, 

PratodacM. Ifa^ fa tha Una of 
Ban Sta, 7*. 

Prapartr, fttiiliiiaa o( hdd bjr 
Baa Sin. So-t. 

Fnpbeta, Uw, nhw of Uraa aad 
Tfana of, 37; Ban Sba*! Uth 
in, sr; admtrad fa tba tfaa 
of Ban Sin, fig. 

Tn^wti, the Bonln of th^ adi»- 
plHini to maaaacHpta ot t<: 
Iba Caaan ot fonnad In tba 
tfaiw of Baa Sii^ 5": Ow tvw 
•lalloa of God to aua, 1(4. 

Pr^o aUb na. Aa, aad th* Cab- 
balfati, alo-i. 

Tmrerb. a Jorkta, 9S> 

hoKrba, Iha Book 01, wrfttan la 
two coIuBiB^ >fi; a awdd for 
EcclealuHcui, 47, ^y; on cor- 
potal puniBfamcnt, 07; quot- 
ed. 15I1 337- 

FulmB, the, quoted. 24, 59, 15J-4, 
ijS. lei, r7c), IJ7, 379; ujed 
u > hymn-book. 34: inter- 
pret luiab, 36: interpret 
Deuleronomji, 37; Ihe author- 
■hip of. ig; d»ie of, 411 
known to Ben Sira, 47-8: and 
the dates of Ben Sira, 55-6; 
■ model for EccleaiaAticui, 
4S-9, sa. 58; verses from, in 
Ecdciiiiticus. 68: paaiagea in, 
interpreted, 108, 116-17, iJir 
the revelation of man to God, 
1:4; leslify to enlhuiiaam In 
Judaism, 186- 
See aiso Maccabzan Psatma. 
the. 
Fuller, the. Sft Ptalmt, the. 

Pieudo-MeAsianit! movements, ex- 
cesses of, zBii 385. 
Ptolemaic armies, Ihe, Jews in, 

7'- 
PuTKtualion. system of. in Geni- 
zah fragments. 10, ij. 



mt, no. 
Fw*r. I^i, altaded la. n- 

■abU, hew tta tMi «M >a4 
■I* 

- SabM, a CbrMaa.- 1> tba «». 
•otBca of HuDbnx, »v. 

Rabh, an aadanv qaatad, ij), 
IM 
SMabe Kabbbt tba. 

BabUak Utcntm, oa galatr. Vi 
oa daritaUcMaa, Mi oa via. 
iUnt «ka aicfc. m; in Uw ttaa 
of Joi^ >oa: Tlaw of aaiaa 
CbriMiaB adMlan oa, ia*«; 
ampared vMi tbe New Tata> 
Mat. 106 M ttq.; Mndiad br 
CbriMlaa^ 1*5. 
S— aba KabbK tba; nd TU. 
nrad, tbe. 

Rabbinic phraaeolosy, in tbe New 
Tenament. 117. 

Rabbin ism, in the time of Ben 
5 Ira. sS. 

Rabbinitei, the. controveriiea of, 
with the Karaite*, ig. 

Rabbis, the. on Aquila'i GzeA 
version of tbe Bible. 14; and 
the Temple, 63' on iradei and 
vocations, jj; and rnedical 
studies. 7<; on friendihip, gj; 
on marriage. 96-, on pedigree. 
96; on tbe education of chil- 
dren, 96; on the period of 
mourning, 101 ; and the daufh- 
ter-voice. 116; inlerpretationa 
of. it6-iS: on the privilege of 
prayer, tsj; and regard for 
truth, 164: on tbe limit) of 
almsgiving, 171; on the cause 
of de6lement. igo; on tbe 
value of study. 196; on the 
redemption of Israel, y^i on 
the Torah, 100. 
Ste tite Rabbinic literature ; 
and Talmud, tbe. 
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Rcadc, Cliarlcs. alluded to, y^i. 
'^ Rcadrr milhuut Tears." iG^ 
Kcal csfal«, Moses ben Jcstph 

Trani a spcci^liflt oD Ihe Uw 

ofp f j6, 
Redempiion, I lie, of Israel, and 

I>raytrr. 371. 
Rclifliun, and 1h« CuropcAn genius 

iSj-4. 
Religion, the, of Ben Sira, 83. 
HenauRance, the. defined, 199. 
Kenan, quoted, loj, 
" iCcnewcd world," not underbtaod 

by Christian whtcra, jji. 
kcp^ntani'c. and ba[>libm. ioq^ the 

saving puwer of, 115-16; de- 

hncd. 246. 
Reshillt Chochmaii. by Dijah de 

Vidaa. 278-1)^ 
Heaponsaj fay Joseph Caro. a 13. 

364; by Jacob Berah, 2jj: 

by Moui b«n Jaieph Trani. 

'J5f liy MoBCB Cordavero, 

*JJ^ by Mosea Alaheich, 341; 

by Safcd aulhoritiet. 783-4; 
kcaurrecEJoci, the dn^clrine of, in 

the lime c( Hen Sira. 6S-q^ 
Keubcni. Set David ReubenL 
Kcuchlin. and Ehc Talmud, 103, 
Ucvclalioni place of the daughfer- 

voice in. IT J. 
Reivard and punishment, a Jewish 

doctrine, 142. 
Rock. e|iilhel of Abraham, iiB-Tg- 
Rnck of IsoiC, the, in EccIesiaaEi- 

cus, 67. 
konic, Solomon Molko, in, J24-5- 

Royalty, (he crown of. 64. 

Kulcr of Iht fcaat, ihc, function* 

of. 85 : honor paid to, SB. 
kuskin. quoted. 177; aUtided to, 

3GO» 

Ruuian Jews, as reformen, iga. 
kuth, the Hook of, d>te oi. doubt- 
ful, 4 J. 



Saadya, alluded to, j8; eontrn- 
vcrsy of, with Hen Mcir, ag; 
and Ecclesiasticuai. 45- 
Sabbalai Hoiwilz, Cabbali&t. and 

^faH:9 Cordovero, j&o- 
Sabbatai Zefai* Pseudo-.Meuiah, 
GliicLel von Hameln un, 
ijj'6: alluded to, iHi. 
Sabbath, (he. the ob»rvance of, iti 
the lime of iSen Sira, 70; ai 
viewed by the saint, 158; the 
ni:ife of Israel, 158; no fast- 
ing on, 162; the reeepUon of, 
216, 22S, 239, 24j: a ddy of 
juy, 248-0: society for cele- 
brallng the end of, 249; Gele~ 
brat ion of, by Isaac LorLa, 
375-8' 
Sabbatical year, the, difTcrent 

views on, 236^ 
" Sacred Letler. The," by Nach- 
manidea, on Ihe relation of 
the Bclea, 176- 
Safcd. situation of. 202; In Jew< 
ish litcraUirc, aoa, io&; emi- 
gration to, 3d6j in the four- 
teenth and the lifleenLh cen- 
tury, J 06; element* of the 
population in, 207; why pre- 
ferred to Jerusalem, 107-9; 
ffmple life in, JoS: humility 
of the scholars of, 20B-9; 
synagugui-s In, 200, 22S, J2g, 
230. 284; growlh of, >a^, 
228-9; Lbc great men of, 210- 
1 1 ; Solomon MoTko visit*. 
224; Dt (he time of JoKpb 
Caro, 228^^3; the Sephardim 
in, ^39- jo; various nalionall- 
!iefl in, 2^9-30; general meet- 
ing home in, 229- ju; irad« 
and i>ccupa(jona In, fjo-jr, 
TJ! pTodncls of neighbour- 
hood of, Jjo; pruspi^rity ln« 
#3U the spiritual and intd- 
lertual life in. J31-3, 94^ fit 
44^., 250; worabip in. '*^i 




inleLlcclual a[rpoiiUbilie« iti. 
a^D-i; at i» icnith, Jjr ; Iftaoe 
LorJA comes In, i^O; Chayim 
ViiaJ comes lo, jfifi-?: the as- 
cetic in^urnce of, aSj-j; dc- 
clinE of^ JA^'Si a li^t of tlie 
Aoinls of. 30J-6. 

Sagea, the. Srt Scribcfl, the 
&BB». ^ff SolooiOQ Sagis. 

Sainlt the, in the world to cwne, 
08; Hebrew equiTiUetit for, 
tji; indlvidunHfm of, ijj. 
159, lOo; lonKing of, for 
P'»T*r, i$4'7t and the Sab- 
bath. tsS; and the fcativala, 
i^fl; and the PcnIreniinE 
, Days, 159; Kif-caairol of, 
i^fH^t; and »BCciiciaiii. 161-3; 
■nd regatd for the truth, 
iA3'4: ind the lava of con- 
duct. 1 65-70 i and iniury to 
bis neighbour, 165-6; and liu- 
mjliiy. 167-70; and love of 
neiKhbour, J70-1; and icaI for 
the faith, 171; and ahnsgiv 
ing, 171-4; and dumb beasts, 
1 74^5 : and marriage, ■ 76-7 ; 
arid tayaticism, 177-S; and vin. 
T7S-80; and grace, 173, i8cm ; 
and death, j8r ; dclined by 
mystics, iftr. 
See alio Safed; and Sainlliness. 

St. Trancis, of Assisi, and Se- 
mitic religion. 1B4- 

Sl. Jeromf. Set Jerome, 

St- Mirhaela. Coptic church, a 
synaffOEue, 5. 

St. Paul, alluded to, 159. 

Et. Petcr'ii cburcJt at Home, al- 
luded to. 6 J' 

Saintliness, and Tnyiticlam, 1 49 ; 
Hehrcw etfuivalent for, i^ii 
nllicd with holincia, 151-fi 
defined by Jei^ish wrilen. 
■ Sj; a subjective quality, 15^; 
communion with the Divine, 
153'*: and prayer. 154-7. 
Stt ahe Saint, tlie. 



5aints, organiaationa 

Jewm, is3> 
Saints, the. Set InlitaiaM, tfvt 

and Cbavidim, tl>e<- 
Salonkjt, alluded to, 

Samhaii, chronicTer, in Cvra, SI 
on tiaac LoHa and MoKaOs^ 
dovero, 357. 

Samson Bale, triTclIcr. in S^tti, 

Samuel, the Finn Book of. ifitdtcd, 

191. 
Samuel ben Nachmmi, AfsAil. 

and Moaes Aluheicb. S77. 
Samuel ben Shinuhon, on Safed. 

^06. 
Samur] de U«ed«, eomraeotaiur oa 

Pirk€ Ahoth, 350: gw uL ai t 

tion of riunclu* bctt Jftlr, 

377-8* 
Samuel Usque, on the Koly Land. 

*' Sanetification of the nunc of 
God," not undentuod hy 
Christian writcn, lao; and 
martyrdom, »oj; by Joiepb 
Caro. Jia-i. 

Sanhedrifi, the. ofFicei of, held by 
proselyiea, 64; the ctmsUtn- 
tion of. 105-6; at Jabnch, l'4: 
attem[»l (o rc-estihlish, ajj-^ 

Saragossi. Ser Joseph Sar^LgoaaL 

Satan, pursues David, iii-ji. 

Saul, and tbe daugtalcr-voice, 11^ 

Sayinga of the Je«i«b Fathers 
Sft Pirke A both. 

Scholastic profeasion, the, in tbe 
time of Ben Sira, 73. 7J. 

Shtchinah. the. Ste Divine Pr» 
cnce, the. 

Schtefermieher. alluded loi, js; 
and the Talmud. 104. 

Schurer, the iratue of the hi«lory 
by, 119- JO. 

Schwab, Esther, daughter nf 
Gluckel von Hameln. 145; rl^ 
luea of, 146. 
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Schwab. Stt Jwhtt-Agathe 

Sffawib. 
ScaFfen. CKcludcd from the Divine 

PrcKncc, 3jB. 
Scolt, Sir Waller^ alluded tQ> m. 
Scribci, the, (he teach^ra, 6a; u^ 

ceodency of. 6s ; ordioancea 

of, 70. 
Sr< nho Eira the Scribe. 
Scriplurcs. the. See Bible, the. 
Seed, Jewiih, wriiiTiga of, In the 

Gen it ah, 13. 
Seldcn, and the Talmud, 103. 
Seifft Ducovrtes. by John Smith, 

and ihe Rabbia, 103. 
Srlf-aaieriion, impairs the relation 

of man and hu fellow, 166. 
Self-eoniciousneii, lack of, among 

Jews, 183-4. 18s. 109-200; how 

■IrenEthcned, 199, 
Sfmichah. Srt "Ordination." 
Senior. See Shneor i^lman. 
Sephardim, the, and Sahbalai Zebl, 

13s; oi Amsterdam at the 

wcddinc of CluckeL von !la- 

meln'a daughter, 137; m 

Safed. »9'30. 
Sef alio vMiJer Portugal, and 

Spain. 
Se/'her Charedim, by Eliezer Az- 

kari, 244- 
5^f *^r lui'Zt>har. Se* Zohar, the, 
Sephiroth. See Emanationa. 
Septuagint, the, encesaively ea- 

iHnied. 4; miareading) of, ac^ 

cuunled for, 15; compared 

with .-\quila'i veraion of the 

Bible, 33: inaccuraciei in, 

'3'*- 
Sennon on the Mount, the. com- 
mentary on. 3b; Rabbinij 

phraaeology in, 117. 
Servant<i, not in demand In Safed. 

200. J31- 
Seaet. the relation of the. a>i 

vieired bf Judaum, 175^7- in 

the Reihith ChtfcKmah. 27^ 



Shammai, the doctrine of immor- 
tality in the lime of, 70. 

Sharp, Becky, alluded to. 187^ 

Shem Tub tbn Gaon, migrate! to 
Safed, joti. 

Skrma, the, Joieph Cam on, 216- 

Shemarlah. a proaelyte, bold* a 
high ofBce in the Sanhedrin, 
64. 

Shemariah ben Elhanan. tetter ad- 
dreued to, 94. 

Shtpha Tal, Cabhaliitk book, by 
Sahbalai Ilorwiii, 160, 

Sherira. alluded to, aS- 

Shield of Abraham, the, in Ec> 
elesiailicuE, 67. 

Shiitah Mrkubeselh, by Bcialrel 
Aahkenari, 353. 

Shlomel of Moravia, on the reaf- 
denta of Safed. aoB; on edu- 
cational facilitiea in Safed. 
309; on Safed, a3i-]; on the 
relation between Isaac Lorta 
and Joseph Caro, 264, 

Shmuel, brother-in-law of GlQckel 
von Hameln, tja. 133; Chief 
Rabbi of Ilildeahein. 1J3- 

Shneor Zatman. on charity In a 
rime of diatreaa, 171-3: suc- 
ceuor to, 174. 

Shulamiih, alluded to, s^ 

Shulrhan Armch^ the. alluded to. 
170; value of. aa a cude. aii' 
12. 

Shutem, Chief Rabbi of Lemberg. 
ronnected with the Hameln 
family, 132. 

Siclty, alluded to, 206. 

Sick, viaila to the, 99-100. 

Sidgwick, Prnfeutor. alluded to, J- 

Sid^^n. alluded lu, 206. 

Si loam inscription, the, referred 
to, 2S. 

Simon the Just, aon of Johanan, 
hiRh print, extolled by Ben 
Sifa. 50: described by Ben 
Sira. 60-1, 6j; and the vowa 
of a Naiarite. 90, 
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Saton ben Shetteh, tmd A* Tms- 
Pl>. it- 

Sfaoon hen Tocba^ an t jpon tnt of 
Jodaimi. iga; npMcd aathor 
of tbe Zidtir, >ssi m Bfldkat 
mel^ihan, atj; eooi pT eil 
with Inic Lori*. >«s; Inac 

SliV the Hebcew tens for, it«i 
tiw coiucionifkeH o^ y^f 
ntaUJDcn, ■;'»«>; JoMpk 
Cam on, st6; dia Moa* of, 
dliqilajcd by JnHA vrlten, 
■03-4; dl«fij(im> tlic Het of 
nun, >]>4. 
£m oIm Sbs, the rniifioiinn at. 

Sn offeHns, tli^ indhpenMbla tn 
Oc Une of Ben Sin, <4. 

ffioope, bJrtbpUcc of AqnDi, ao. 

'SIdb, the confevioQ of, before 
dcith, loa; in the Jewish lit' 
nrgy, 157; in the Safed order 
of Krvkc, 242: hy members 
of Bocie1icA» 244-5; ^V Ihac 
Lorli, a7o. 
Sft aim Sio. 

Siphre, ind ihe study of the Bible, 
200. 

Sirach. St£ Ecclesiaaticua, 

Sister^ terni for the Krnejtth It^ 
raei, 121, 

Slander, classified, 16;. 

Slavery, Lincotn on the >ln of, 
'S7. 

Sleep, indulgence in. forbidden to 
Joseph Caro, by his Mcntor- 
Ane^l. 216. 

Smith. John, and the Rabbis, 103, 

Smiths, in demand in Safcd, 2jo. 

Smyrna, alluded to, 135. 

Social condiiiont in Ihe time of 
Ben Sira, 77-9. 

Social problems in Israel, 78-9. 

Social reforms, Den Sira on, 79, 
80. 8 J. 

Societies in Safcd, 244-fi. 

Sacrates. alluded to. 191. 



SolmwB. idMlDo at, M WhIiiIm 
li^ m; A* J —^ tar^ofc> i» 
tawdaa for. ti» 

SoloBca. th« fkdMT of Ihh 
Lofl^ ass. 

Siriomon Halxrl AlfaAcx, M« 
Caio'a Mcntor-Anc^ 'it-'^ 
aif^o; r ef err ed to is the 
V<Wftf IfohB^ M>t data 
of tha caiir Ufc vU ttj; 
hooka and poanM br, saM; 
and Joaeph Cara^ MoMi^ 
Angd, aij; and Ifoaca Coe> 
ifwn, »J7. ai9'40i and Jo» 
tKfti Cna. ajT*; pruU i m 
orer the Aaodatca. ajS, ajt; 
pnoqita diawn vp bj, ajp; 
alltKled tOk asa. 

Sokaon IMko, f raq iiat f«l(t> 
enec ta^ In the KaaU U*- 
Mharim, au i aa the aiAjeet of 
an hiatorkal novel, aaai early 
life of, »»j.3i and DaTld 
Renbcni, 213; visions of, 
233-4; in Palestine, 224; id 
Italy. »4-5; as Messiah ben 
Joseph, 21SI betrayed. 225: 
death of, 22;; iafluence of. on 
Joseph Caro, 225-6. 

Salomon Sa^is, humility of, 308-9L 
alluded to, 1 50. 

Son, term for the Kntiiih ItratI, 
■ 21. 

Sons of Songs, tbc, dale of, 
doubtful, 43; the interpreta- 
tion of pasuges in, 107-8; 
sllegDry of the relation of 
God and Israel, 176-7: leitifiea 
to enthusiasm in Judaism, 1B6. 

Spain, Rabbis from, go to the 
Holy Land, 20s; the enile* 
from, in the Holy Land, 703, 
206, a'B-jo; the Jews of, re< 
proved, aoj-4; in Adrianople. 
aio. 

Spanish, used in Safed, »9. 

Speech, Ben Sirs on the evila ol, 

»2-3. 
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8pirinin«. (aught lo 0irlB, 98. 


nientaricK on, in the Genizah. ^^^^^| 


Spino£a> and [^rsecuiiuns. 185. 


10; quotalmna from Ben Sira ^^| 


Spif ituiiLily, dcliiieil, 1S7-8 ; in 


in, 44: lost hook mentioned in, ^H 


Judaism. iq2-j. 


5j; and ihe dales of Ben Sira. 


See aha Stint, tht; and Saml- 


jGi a secondary smurce on 


Linciq. 


Ben Sira, 56; on Ibe order of 


Stide. alluded lo. joo. 


the table. 86; quoted. 87. logi 


Sfadlhggcd, home of JoHepb }l3- 


A atory frnni. on tde effect of 


meln, 1 J 1 , 


wine, go; on visilinR the qidk. 


" Slevcnson. Robert Louia. The 


gg-iDo; important in the study 


Lcllers of,'" qiinlcd, 18*. 


of the Bible. 103; and Chris- ^H 


Sirack, alluded ro. 33, 


lian 9cholar<i. 103^4: and ^^| 


Slfenglhs. iSc second of (he Eifih' 


Scbleiermacher. 104; and the ^H 


tern Benediction*, dj. 68. 


hiifbcr criticiRni, 105^6; par- ^^| 


Succalh Shaiom, Sfc Tent of 


aLTel to the " Ijird's Prayer" ^| 


Peace, the society of. 


in. 130; Tnirac](!9 in. 117; an^ ^^| 


SwearinB- See Owha, 


the laws of conduct, 165; and ^H 


Synagogue, ibe, in poit-eKiHc 


Safed, 202: methodology of. ^H 


^^_ Judaiim. 60: tearbing th« 


213; taught to Marranos, 273; ^^^ 


^^^k function of, 63. 6^, 6G; Tela- 


commentary on. by Jacob ^^M 


^^H lion of, to the Tcmpk, 63-4, 


Berab. 233; on man as creator ^^M 


^^^K 70; desienatJoiiA of, 6j; func- 


of the world. 268-9. ^^^^^M 


^^H ttanB oF. £3-4. 66: democralk 


Srt also Babylon iin Taltnud, ^^^^| 


^^^B eoDBtilulion of. 64; as a tC- 


■he; JenisaEcm Talmud, the: ^^^^^| 


^^^M lisioui factor In the lime of 


Law. rhr; Oral Law. the; ^^M 


^^^P Bro Sira. 64-5; prajr^r the 


Rabbit, Ihe; and RabhJnicAl ^H 


^^^B funclion of. 66-B; and the 


literature, the. ^^M 


^^^^ home, 70. 


TalmudEc CoMeEes, new light on ^^| 


Syna(£Li^ue. ine GrenU Sec Ke»r- 


the rise of, 2<>; at ^fed. 209, ^H 


icih hj-Cedohh; and Great 


229- 23s, 2367, 237. 241, aBj; ^^^H 


SynaguRuc. Ibe. 


Adrianople. ^^^^^| 


SynagogueB in Safcd. jog. 32S, 


Tannen, In demand fn Safed. jjil ^^^^^| 


Ji^, 330, 384, 


Tax-fnnncrt. prints act as, 79. ^^M 


Synoiitic Gosn«lfi. the. and Schick 


Taxes, on immigrant Jcw>, in ^H 


ermacher, T04. 


Jenjfialem, 207. ^^M 


Syriflc, rfllesiinian, — Hebrew pa- 


TayTor. Dr. C. patron of Hebrew ^^M 


limpscits, ifl. 


IjieraluTG, j-4; edlror of ^H 




AquEla fragmenlB, 3$ ; and ^^M 


Tabcmaclei. the Teait of, a time 


Rabbinic vludies. 104. ^H 


of pilgrimagcc, 105 ; ipeciaJ 


Taytajtak. Set Joseph TaytasaL ^^M 


prayeTA fir. in Safed. 144. 


Tracbers, not In demand la ^^| 


Taharah, the. nf Jesui, mo-ii. 


Safed, ^M 


Tallorft. in demand In Safed. i>30^ 


Teraperancc, urged by Ben Sin. ^H 


Tnle-liearcr^i, excluded from the 


87. ■ 


Divin? Presence, 238. 


Temple, the, in (be time of Ben ^H 


Talmud, the, frairmentii of, iu the 


Sirki 60-2; (he servk« in, ^| 


Geaiiah, jo, li. ^7-8; cam- 


fii-2; icfation of| lo (he Syna- ^H 



Ifi- 



IKDKX 



wMfas \m^ pccnddi 01^ 4* 
nd tba Babbih «it aiiMNn- 
tk cosMimka o^ S41 d*- 
WlMd br Ik; prlNlih tf» 
Inentlte oAon taa r4-|. 

Ml. 

Tmi^ Fcbc^ tb ncidraf, d»- 

Kriba4 ■44-S'. 
TcsnTKm. inndod to, A mm. 
Ttnmth, thCk cU«f t«Ma«« af 

O^ lllll J l B l l , f ^ 

TitnitsBmatoB, tk, oa tte 

AqoDa tii|i !■. as- 

-nwdlCTi ■■ in Dm oMOMit* ol 

TWokcioI caid U OT B triw, m-j. 

ThMlcifT. b BIblka] «xwmK 
Ji-4; In the tioie of Ben Sin, 
69: tht Ktnejrtk liratl in the 
Rabbinic, 121-3; not itndlcd 
by Jews, 195^ and the Jewi^ 
clergy, 19S-7. 

Thucadijr, a ftsl, i6ii ■ ipeciil 
ii«y of devotion, 184- 

ToutB, in Jewish antiquity, 87. 

Tobiidei, Ibe, traitDtoui prieali, 

Torah, the origuul meaning of, 
31. 

Tonb, ihe, the revelilbn of God 
to man, 9; aulhorafaip of, 39, 
Stt also Pentateuch, the. 

Torah, Ihe. Ben Sin on, sg-601 
the crown of, 64; and handi' 
crafts. jcj-So; as interpreted 
hji Catholic larael, n6; stud- 
ied by business men in Ham- 
burff, 135; Ihe spread of, one 
of Joseph Cam's aspirationa, 
*r8-i9. 
5re aJio Oral Law. the; Ribhit, 
the: Rabbinic literature; Tal- 
mud the. 

Torrutiel, alluded to. V04. 




i74t punaed k Safcd, aa^k 
Sm Hm AidNa; aad 
cnfH> 

anOB^ Wf nHMVtt of 

St ilm CmwwtIiI 

IkB. 
TndUM. tiw nlUkr ot M. 41. 

41. M: Md tha €vl7 ll i tr t j 

af Ivad, 41; a>d tte AM 

ri Ban Sir^ ss^ 
TiasL 5m Joavk Ttadt nd 

UoMi ban Jea^h TnuL 
^nflnttiod^ pmptt n>0 to ■> 

mada of, ir^. 
TVanaailgratbin of aoirih Slav 

HaHoHlckonla. 
T-4II»writli«. BTtrnplMtd in Iha 

Otaliah TragMtiil^ ig. 
Tnrtfa speaUnc and aaintliMa^ 

16J-4. 
Turim. Stt Atba Turim. 
Tnrkey, a refuge for Jew*, ioj. 

asa; the Jews of, aupporl 

schools in Safed, 209; loler- 

ant treatment of (be jcwa in, 

11 1 ; Solomon Holko take* 

refuge in, J14. 
Twentielb centurr, tlie, ideals of, 

M9-SO. 
" Twin-Talmud of tlw East," Ibe 

Babylonian Talmud, 17. 

Ula bar Koseheb, and Joshua ben 
Leyi, l6s-6. 

Univeraality, true meaning of, 1I5. 

tlniverie, accordin( (a the Cab- 
bala. 15B-60. 

Used*. Stt Samuel de Uscda. 

Usque- Stt Samuel Usque. 

Vanity, the root of all evfla, 167-a. 
^dridc Ltctionri. alluded to, 10. 
Vatlcso, Ibe, alluded to, 63. 
Venice, alluded to, JI5. 
Vidas. See Klijah de Vidaa. 




WilKngtan, Nthemiifa. aMudcd lo. 

Walkc. illuilrd lo, jj. 

Wrbllb, iJinhoncst, clBBsificd, 165. 

Wtavcrt. in demand in Si fed. 



Weaving, Kught ta girti, 98: ■ 

Imde ia Safed. 130. 
We»d, Thuilow, alludfd to, 157. 
W»k>. thf Fcail of, aperisl ptty- 

tin for, in Safcd. J4i. 
Weifti, luac HifKh. alluded lo, 

Welthiuscn, hyiHitbeiis of. on the 
word Tomh, 31; alluded in, 
43; on the Sanhedrin. 106. 

WetJey, :loh>i. alluded to. 1B7. 

Wheal, UKd allejEorieally In Ra1>- 
binic literaluTe, 108-9^ pro- 
duced oe»t Salcd, jjo. 

Wifr, quBlitici of a B<>od. 06. 98. 

WElna, Jews fioin, flee (o Ham- 
bura, ijo. 

Wills, in the Cieniiab, II. 

Wine, al hnnnueu In Ihe lime of 
Ben Sira. B&, 88, 8v, 90; in- 
dulfencr in. forbidden In Jo- 
seph Carn, by bii Mentor-An- 
fel. J J 5-16; produced nvar 
Safed, 2io: exported from 
Safed. jjo; sii-ved al Sabbalh 
mealK. J49, 

Wiidom, ideniical wiih ihc Torah, 

it. 

Wlldom litcraluif. the. of the 

Middle Airei, a6. 
Wisdum of Ben Sira. Tbc Sft 

txclctiulleui. 
Wohlcnlierii. alluded lo. 77. 
Woman, ii.Tx^.i^n on. rlic tlranftC. 

in eccleaiaEticus, J7: Ben Sira 



J6i 



<fO.. 9S, 96; and Hit: nalionfll 

Kicncrs, iQj; inslruclcil in 

the lilurgy, in Sftfed, J4J. 
Wood workrrt, in demand in 

Safpd, jjQ. 
Wool, (he woviriB of, in Safcd, 

ijo, 
" Wnrds nf Ihe ScrihcB. The," 70, 
Words worthy b^ludrd Id, job. 
Workmen, and Isaac Loriii, 273-5. 
Wariliip, in the ayna^guc of Ben 

Sira'ft lime. 63. 
Sft aha LiLurgy, the; Mad 

Prayer. 

Yeikibtth. Set Talmudic College. 

Vtjhiboth, Set TaLniudic CnX- 

legea. 
Yeaer, explained. 35-6- 
Yomlob Zafialon, promincnl in 

Sifcd, jflj. 
Yom Kippur. See Alooement, Ihe 

Day of. 
Voiir, explained. 35-6. 

Zadok. an exponent ot JndttUm, 

Zadok, the prievily bouK of. 

»uitcTseded, 49, 50; Ln Ecelcsi- 

psticuB. 51. 
Zalialon. See Vomfah ZahaU>n, 
Zarman, and the Gaon of Wilna, 

.6j. 
Zaiman. See Shneor Zaltnan. 
Zarphalhi. See Jo^rph Zarphalhi, 
Zeal, Teliaioua, and ftainOtness, 

171; and mmjant, iBCi. 
Zechnrlah^ ihe Book of, remln- 

iuencu of. in Lccteilaiticni, 

50. 
ZccboHah Zech«el. fallier^fn'law of 

JoKph Caio, jis> 
Zemiroih Iiraet. by Jvriel Ka^ara, 

Zcphcd, and Safed, a a*. 
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